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The record of iron ore shipments from a single mine is noted by our 
Minnesota correspondent in another column, where the Mahoning Ore 
Company shipped in one day 13,000 long tons, or 361 car-loads. Of these 
cars 116 carried 50 tons each, the balance about 27 tons. This ore was not 
loaded from a stock-pile, but direct from the mine, which is one of the 
“steam-shovel”’ mines of the Mesabi Range. Three steam-shovels were 
in use, and the ore had no preparation beyond the stripping of the sur- 
face, except a few charges of black powder to loosen it. We do not 
believe that this shipment can be equalled anywhere else in the world. 


The news from Butte, given in another column, shows that the Mon- 
tana Ore Purchasing Company and Mr. W. A. Clark have acceded to the 
demand of the Butte Miners’ Union for a working day of eight hours at 
the existing rate of wages. On the other hand the Anaconda and other 
properties controlled by the Amalgamated Company refuse to reduce 
the working time. The question of an eight-hour day has been pending 
for some time, and the announcement that Messrs. Heinze and Clark had 
agreed to it was made on the anniversary of the Miners’ Union. This 
must be regarded as a shrewd move of the Heinze-Ciark party, espe- 
cially on the political side of the case; but it complicates matters in 
Butte, and may be followed by serious trouble there for the Amalga- 
mated Company’s properties. 





European papers note the arrival at Cronstadt, the port of St. Peters- 
burg, of the steamer ‘‘Accomac” with 3,500 tons of anthracite coal from 
Philadelphia. This is the first cargo of the kind, and it is understood 
that it will be followed by others consigned to Baltic ports. It is stated 
that the price at the Russian port will be in the neighborhood of 16% 
roubles, or about $8 a ton. Russia imports a large quantity of coal, 
its own supplies being insufficient, while the location of the chief mines 
is such that they cannot put down coal in St. Petersburg and the cities 
near the Baltic seaboard at a price to compete with foreign coal brought 
by water. The trade heretofore has been entirely with Great Britain, 
but there seems to be an excellent opening for American coal. This an- 
thracite is doubtless for use by the Russian Navy, because it makes no 
smoke. American bituminous coal would be more economical. 





The article on “Mining Concessions in China,” given on another page, 
is written by a mining engineer of high reputation, who speaks from 
personal experience. The still imperfectly known possibilities of mining 
in China are attractive because of their uncertainty and the vague prom- 
ise of great profits which they hold out; while people do not realize the 
difficulties attendant upon the working of mines among such a people 
as the Chinese, and under such government as now exists in China. We 
say nothing of the rebellion now in progress, nor the complications which 
are likely to follow; apart from these, the difficulties imposed by the 
nature of the Chinese people and the peculiar standing of the Govern- 
ment at the present time are quite sufficient to prevent any profitable 
er systematic work from being undertaken with prospects of early suc- 
cess. Similar difficulties, though not so great, are met with in working 
Russian concessions. Mr. Church’s paper should be read by all who are 
interested, or who think of taking an interest in some of the Chinese 
companies or syndicates. 


The formal note from the Russian Embassy in Washington, which has 
been made public by the State Department, and which was published 
in our news columns last week, confirms what we have heretofore said, 
that all unauthorized expeditions of American prospectors to the’Siberi- 
an coast will only result in serious trouble for those who take part in 
them. The Russian note is courteous, but emphatic in its terms; and 
makes it clear that no Americans or other foreigners will be allowed to 
prospect or mine gold in Siberia except under concessions which comply 
with all the terms and formalities of ‘Russian law. This does not imply 
any unfriendly feeling toward Americans; indeed, the contrary is shown 
by the fact that Russian holders of concessions have already engaged 
mining engineers and contracted for machinery in the United States. 
It only shows an insistence in the enforcement of local laws and regu- 
lations which is entirely within the rights of the Russian Government. 
We trust that this warning will be kept in mind and that prospectors 
and investors will keep clear of all wild schemes which involve an ex- 
tension of operation to the Siberian coast, however attractive they may 
seem—on paper. 


The Utah lead producers have formed an association which is intended 
to take in all the lead mining companies of the State, and in which 
most of them are already represented. The intention is to form similar 
associations in Colorado, Idaho and Missouri, all of them to act together 
or possibly to combine in a national association. The object is to main- 
tain the price of lead at as high a point as the tariff will permit; and 
the plan proposed is to raise a fund which will be used to buy up and 
export any surplus of the metal beyond what the domestic market will 
take. This fund is to be raised by assessing the producers to an amount 
to be regulated by the current price of the metal. This movement has 
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been started on account of the recent fall in price which, it is under- 
stood, is the result of the refusal of certain large producers—chiefly in 
Missouri—to assist any longer in maintaining an artificial quotation. 
In view of the condition of business they preferred to reduce the price 
and secure sales rather than to accumulate large stocks through the dull 
season. 

As our readers know, we have never approved of such combinations 
as the one now proposed. We believe that policy is a mistaken one, and 
in the end will injure the producers more than a temporary maintenance 
of high prices will benefit them. The combination is sure to break 
down in the end under the pressure of dull times; while in some measure 
also it will assist in the coming of such times. Moreover, the lead pro- 
ducers should remember that every such combination gives powerful aid 
to the anti-tariff sentiment, which is already so strong and is growing 
so rapidly. 


The use of aluminum and its alloys makes very slow headway in 
England. The British Aluminum Company, Limited, which at present 
has a complete monopoly for its manufacture and sale in the United 
Kingdom, complains that neither the British Government nor the gen- 
eral public has as yet become aware of its many advantages. The 
War Office has tried it in connection with ballooning and field tele- 
graphs, but not at all in the soldiers’ equipment nor in the army ser- 
vice nor transport departments. In Germany about half of the output 
of the Neuhausen Works is used for military purposes. The British 
Navy has made more use of it than the Army, and finds application for 
it in internal fittings of ships and for torpedo tubes. Another remark- 
able fact is that the British railway companies still class aluminum 
among precious metals and charge a correspondingly high freight for 
it, much to its disadvantage in competition with copper, brass and 
iron. The French company finds considerable demand for aluminum 
alloys in the construction of automobiles. Both the French and the 
German companies pay satisfactory dividends. They have regular out- 
lets for their production, but the British Aluminum Company labors 
under the disadvantage of having no large regular customers and most 
of its output goes to trial orders, which, of course, entail additional 
expense in their execution. The company does not pay any dividends on 
its ordinary shares and is bechindhand with the preference dividends. 
The directors are issuing £100,000 more capital in order to extend the 
water-power and to obtain a share in the ownership of the Irish bauxite 
mines, from which the company at present obtain most of their sup- 
plies. The company does not imform us what the output of the metal 
and its alloys is. As regards calcium carbide, the company is erecting 
works, but has not commenced production so far. 


THE ELMORE CONCENTRATION PROCESS. 





A process which has been operated experimentally at Glasdir, Wales, 
and which has some points of novelty, is described in an article given in 
another column. The use of solutions of greater specific gravity to effect 
separation of minerals of differing specific weights is not new, as Son- 
stadt’s solution of the mixed iodides of mercury and potassium has been 
used on a practical scale by mineralogists, as has the double nitrate of 
silver and thallium. A solution of calcium chloride has also been em- 
ployed to effect the separation of coal and pyrites; but liquids of lower 
specific gravity than water have been utilized rarely to effect mineral 
separation. Indeed, the petroleum residues used in the Elmore process 
do not effect separation owing to any differences in specific weights, 
but the action of the liquid depends largely upon the difference between 
its physical effect on metallic constituents and on rock mass. In this 
the method recalls the use of a greaged table surface for collecting dia- 
monds and separating them from barren gangue, in use in the Kimberley 
Fields. 

The Elmore method, in brief, consists in wet crushing, with, in the 
ease of Glasdir ores, five tons of water to one ton of ore, mixing with 
one ton of petroleum residuum in a specially-devised apparatus, and a 
separation of the hydrocarbon, in which the concentrates are suspended, 
from the water and gangue. That the results under special super- 
vision seem to indicate some merit in the process, or at least its appli- 
cability under special and favorable, though obviously unusual circum- 
stances, seems to be shown. The material at Glasdir was extremely 
low grade, averaging 1.17 per cent. copper, about $1 in gold and 0.8 ounce 
silver per ton. From this the satisfactory extraction of 70 per cent. of 
the copper, 69 per cent. of the gold and 65 per cent. of the silver was 
made with a concentration of 14 tons of ore into one ton of concen- 
trates. These results, considering the class of material, were fairly 
satisfactory, but the cost of oil at 16 cents per gallon, or over 32 cents per 
ton of ore, as two gallons were lost in the concentrators alone for each 
ton treated, renders it doubtful if the process can supersede the simple 
methods of wet concentration now employed with economy. The cost 
at Glasdir for petroleum residues alone exceeds the total cost of crush- 
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ing, amalgamation and concentration of auriferous iron pyrites at the 
Alaska-Treadwell Mine. 

Furthermore, as the article points out, the process is one of delicacy, 
requiring great nicety in manipulation. The pulp, moreover, should 
show little variation in its metallic contents, and the temperature 
should be constant, as the viscosity of the oil, upon which success de- 
pends, lessens with heat and increases with cold. 

We are not aware that the process has been applied to the separation 
of diamonds from disintegrated ‘‘blue ground,” but owing to the known 
behavior of these precious stones on greased surfaces, there would seem 
tc be reason to hope for some experimental success in this direction. 

As to novelty, some two years ago Mr. A. W. Howitt, for many years 
Secretary for Mines in Victoria, announced that his son had perfected 
a process of separation of fine and so-called coated gold from ore by 
means of petroleum. The gold, it was stated, remained with the petro- 
leum or was suspended in the water adjoining the petroleum. Mr. 
Howitt’s high standing and reputation attracted attention to the method, 
which, however, has not been applied as yet, on a practical scale, at 
least to our knowledge. It is possible that the younger Mr. Howitt 
anticipated Messrs. Elmore in principle, though probably not in the de- 
tails of practice which seem to have been worked out with much inge- 
nuity by these patentees. 

Messrs. Elmore’s process is interesting, certainly, but we do not think 
that in its present form it will have extensive application in the con- 
centration of the mcre common minerals. 


WET METHODS OF COPPER EXTRACTION. 





Owing to the large deposits of low-grade silicious copper ores found 
in several of our Western mining States and Territories, much interest 
has been felt toward processes which will economically treat these 
ores. Smelting, owing to the absence of flux, or concentration, owing 
to the scarcity of water, is not to be considered. Sulphuric acid 
processes therefore have been adopted in several instances. The Black 
Warrior Mining Company, of Arizona, has a leaching plant, with 25 
lead lined tanks. Its acid is at present brought from California, but 
the erection of an acid plant is contemplated in the near future. The 
sulphide ores which underlie the oxidized ores now treated will be 
the source of sulphur. The process, or series of processes, will then 
resemble the treatment of the low-grade ores and concentration tailings 
at the works of the Arizona Copper Company, at Clifton. Regenerative 
processes would result in great economy, as sulphuric acid, even when 
manufactured at the mine, is a great source of expense. The loss of 
sulphuric acid incurred in neutralizing alkalis and alkaline earths, and 
in decomposing carbonates, is large on most ores, so that a regenerative 
ammonia process would be of enormous utility if brought to the point 
of commercial success. 

Our attention has been called to this matter by the American Copper 
Mining and Extraction Company of Colorado and Utah (Gardiner 
process), which has published a pamphlet in which it makes strong 
claims for a process, which it states is patented, though no information 
is disclosed. Not even the solvent is mentioned. 

We have, however, a copy of the patent, which was not issued until 
after the circular was sent out. It is No. 649,296, of date May 8th, 1900, 
granted to Robert Gardiner of Salt Lake City. The specifications pro- 
vide for a leaching solution composed of “water, substantially pure, 500 
gallons; sulphuric acid (He SOx), 50 pounds; nitric acid (HNOs), 25 
ounces; salt (NaCl), 20 ounces; permanganate of potash (KeMn:Os), 10 
ounces.” It will be seen that sulphuric acid is the chief and active 
agent in the leaching liquor, though the specification provides that 
“the above proportions may be increased or diminished according to the 
nature and quality of the ore to be treated.” It is further stated that 
the ore should be crushed to about 30 mesh, and that it should be in 
the leaching tanks about 24 hours. It was hardly necessary to add, 
as the specification does, that “it is not claimed that the above com- 
position of matter can be practically used for the treatment of copper 
pyrites (chalcopyrite).” 

It will be seen that this patent covers practically only one point. The 
use of sulphuric acid for leaching copper ores is, of course, not patent- 
able, since it has been long employed for that purpose; while the use 
of nitric acid, salt and permanganate of potash is covered by the 
Black-Skeet patent. The sole point in the Gardiner patent, therefore, 
is the combination of the permanganate proc*ss, which has for its 
object the generation of chlorine in the solution, with the sulphuric 
acid leaching. The object or advantage of this combination is not alto- 
gether clear, and it seems not impossible that its chief object was to 
make the securing of a patent possible. 

There is some discrepancy between the statements of the prospectus 
and the claims of the patent. In the patent the time in which the copper 
will be dissolved is given at “within 24 hours,” but the prospectus 
says that the “time required for treating ore running 3 per cent. is 
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about one hour from the time of starting until the copper is precipi- 
tated.” We should be much more inclined to take the time limit 
of the patent. 

Upon the whole, we can hardly look upon the Gardiner process as 
an addition of any appreciable value to our metallurgical methods. 
We should scarcely consider it worth mentioning if we had not received 
several inquiries from correspondents: with regard to its merits. 

This company is not the only one with leaching processes. We have 
been informed that promoters of several secret methods of wet copper 
extraction have unloaded some of their shares or interests in Boston. 
These processes, requiring a simple plant, and comparatively light pre- 
liminary expenditure on paper, are attractive to companies with limited 
working eapital, particularly if these are controlled by people un- 
familiar with copper metallurgy. As the effect of most of these 
processes is to make the small working capital still smaller, the re- 
sponsible parties should protect their fellow shareholders by securing 
the advice of competent metallurgists before going to even a small 
expense, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





‘“A Text-book on Ore and Stone Mining.” By C. Le Neve Foster. Third 
edition, 1900. London; Charles Griffin & Company, Limited, and 
Philadelphia; the J. B. Lippincott Company. Pages, 744; with 
716 illustrations. Price, $10. 

The publication of a third edition of Mr. Le Neve Foster’s excellent 
work, to meet the steady demand, affords us an opportunity to express 
our appreciation of its merits. There is no occasion for criticism, since 
the book was reviewed in our columns on its first appearance, and the 
author’s official duties have not allowed him time to make any addi- 
tions or any general revision of the present edition. It is to be hoped 
that he will be able to undertake such a work for the fourth edition, 
since any text-book of the kind needs some additions to keep it up to 
the constant changes and improvements that are going on in mining 
machinery and methods. As it stands, however, this book is the best 
treatise of the kind to be found. It is clearly and well written, the se- 
lection of matter is generally judicious, and the student will find it a 
safe and reliable guide. The years during which it has been before the 
public have shown its excellence, and we have no doubt that it will con- 
tinue to be accepted generally as a standard work. 





“A Dividend to Labor. A Study of Employers’ Welfare Institutions.” 
By Nicholas Paine Gilman. Boston and New York; Houghton, 
Miffiin & Company. Pages, 400. Price, $1.75. 

In this volume, which is really a ¢ontinuation of his work on “Profit 
Sharing,” published some years ago, Mr. Gilman takes up a question of 
much economic importance, which also presents many difficulties when 
we endeavor to answer it practically. Theoretically the right of labor 
to share in the profits of production can be demonstrated logically; but 
when we come to reduce this theory to practice we find the widest 
differences of opinion. The ordinary way in which labor receives its 
share when the business improves and the profits of any trade or manu- 
facture increase, is in increased wages; and in the same way its corre- 
sponding share of the losses is met by a reduction in wages. Theo- 
retically again, this ought to be a matter susceptible of easy and equita- 
ble adjustment; but practically the process is accompanied by great 
friction, endless discussion, strikes, ill feeling and often violence. It is 
probable that this will continue as long as human nature remains what 
it is; and indeed labor troubles seem to be on the increase as the power 
of associated capital grows, and the line between the laborer and the 
capitalist is more sharply drawn. 

When we go beyond the simple adjustment of wages and look for 
some plan by which labor can share in the varying profits of an enter- 
prise, we are again met by many perplexing questions. What is the 
equitable remuneration of the capital invested, which is indispensable 
to the starting and conduct of the enterprise; what should be the corre- 
sponding share of labor; how far should labor share in the losses as 
well as the profits; where is the line to be drawn between wages and 
profits; what distinction is to be made between the capable and the in- 
efficient workman; what share should labor have in the regulation of 
the plan—these are only a few of the problems which must be solved, 
and they are not easy ones by any means. In this country also we 
must reckon with the independence of the workman, who is very apt 
to resent any plan which seems to interfere with his individuality or 
to involve charity or patronage. We have had some marked instances 
of this, notably in the Pullman failuré, the direct result of too much 
paternalism. 

Mr. Gilman does not undertake to answer these questions directly. 
Its object is to show what has been done in the way of paying labor its 
share of profits; to describe the experiments made, their respective suc- 
cess or failure and, so far as possible, the reasons for either result. In 
Part I. the question is considered from the employers’ point of view. 
Part II. notes what has been done in different countries, including the 
United States. Part III. describes in detail several profit-sharing plans, 
one being taken from French experience, one from British, and three 
from American work. In addition to the work mentioned in this brief 
sketch, there is a chapter on “Some Dangers of Paternalism”; a list of 
firms and companies having profit-sharing plans in operation; some ac- 
count of plans which have been tried and abandoned; and a list of books 
and papers bearing on the subject. The book is throughout carefully 
written and is evidently the result of thorough and careful study. It 


should be read by all who are interested in the complex relations be- 
tween capital and labor—and there are very few of us who are not, 
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“Les Charbons Britanniques et leur Epuisement. Recherches sur la 
Puissance du Royaume Uni de Grande Bretagne et d’Irlande.” Par 
Ed. Loze. Paris, France; Ch. Beranger. Two volumes, pages 560 
and 670; with maps and diagrams. 


The author of this work has recognized fully the importance of coal in 
the development of modern industries; and taking this as his text he 
has traced the past industrial history of Great Britain and seeks to 
forecast the future. M. Loze is a careful student, and has collected a 
great deal of information, which he presents in generally clear and 
concise form. The first and second parts include an account of the first 
discovery of coal in Great Britain and its subsequent exploitation. This 
is followed by a general account of the geology of the country and a 
detailed study of the great coal basins, their extent and probable con- 
tents. Many statistics of production, consumption and exports are 
given. 

The third part is devoted to a study of the commercial and industrial 
geography of Great Britain. The means of transportation by land and 
water are carefully studied, and it is shown how the improvement uf 
rivers, the building of canals and finally the construction of railroads 
made the distribution of coal easier and stimulated its production. It 
is shown how the great industrial centers were gradually built up and 
how the possession of great stores of fuel enabled Great Britain to take 
the lead among European nations and to become the great manufacturer 
of the world. It is also shown how the command of coal and of mate- 
rials of construction built up the sea power of the country and enabied 
it to extend its colonies and its commercial influence all over the 
world. 

M. Loze recognizes the present power and position of the British 
Empire, but he does not believe that it is destined to last; and after 
the studies already noted he enters into another, which is really the 
main object of his book. In this he seeks to show that the time when 
the coal deposits of the British Isles will be exhausted is rapidly ap- 
proaching. Very soon, he thinks, the export trade in coal must be 
given up, or abandoned before American competition in Europe, Japa- 
nese and other competition in the East. In the second half of the 
twentieth century, the book endeavors to prove, an era of grave diffi- 
culties for Great Britain will begin. There can be but one result, and 
the severest struggles can only postpone for a time the final loss of 
industrial, commercial and maritime supremacy. 

Naturally, many will contest M. Loze’s conclusions. We believe that 
his anti-British prejudices have in several ways influenced his conclu- 
sions, and we should be inclined to postpone to a much later date the 
exhaustion of the coal deposits. It must be admitted, however, that 
he has collected a great mass of information and has collated and 
arranged it with care and judgment. His conclusions are doubtful, but 
his work has been well done and his arguments well presented. 

An appendix gives comparative statistics of the production and con- 
sumption of mineral fuel—coal, lignite and petroleum—throughout the 
world. Another gives a full account of the British military and naval 
forces, their organization and the methods of recruiting and main- 
taining them. 

The book is accompanied by a number of maps, plans, tables and 
diagrams; and it is, as we have already said, evidently the result of 
much careful study. The main defect is in the strong prejudice which 
has, in more than one place, warped the writer’s judgment and his per- 
ception of the proper relation of facts. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





{n sending books for notices will publishers, for their own sake and for 
that of book buyers, give the retail price? These notices do not supersede 
review on another page of the Journal. 





“Journal of the Canadian Mining Institute.” Volume III., 1900. B. T. A. 
Bell, Secretary. Ottawa, Canada; published for the Institute. 
Pages, 268; illustrated. 

“Topographic Surveying: Including Geographic, Exploratory and Mili- 
tary Mapping.” By Herbert M. Wilson. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons; and London: Chapman & Hall, Limited. Pages, 930; 
with 199 illustrations. Price, $3.50. 

“British Columbia: Annual Report of the Minister of Mines for the 
Year Ending December 31st, 1899.” Smith Curtis, Minister of 
Mines; William Fleet Robertson, Provincial Mineralogist. Vic- 
toria, B. C.; Provincial Printer. Pages, 346; with maps and 
illustrations. Price, 50 cents. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the industries of min- 
ing and metallurgy. Communications shovld invariably be accompanied with 
the name and address of the writer. Initials will only be published when 
so requested. 

Letters should be addressed to the MANAGING EDITOR. 

We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by cor- 
respondents. 





The Parrot Hoist in Butte. 


Sir: The Anaconda “Standard” of June 11th, in a series of articles de- 
scribing the mining works of the great Butte district, has the following 
paragraph relative to the Parrot Mine: “The hoisting engine is a Fraser 
& Chalmers with main cylinders 20 by 60 in. and of about 600 H. P. 
The engine is of peculiar type, the main cylinders having smaller ones 
parallel with them of perhaps 10 in. diameter, which serve as a rein- 


forcement. There are also three small auxiliary engines used in con- 
trolling the brakes. The engine appears to be an exceptionally fine 
one.” 


As someone may be mystified bq the supposed peculiarity of small 
cylinders described as reinforcing the large ones, it may be remarked 
that these small cylinders are simply the steam chests of piston valves 
about which there is nothing peculiar. The auxiliary steam cylinders 
control brakes, clutches and reverse gear respectively. The hoist ig 
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a fine one and has been six or eight years in service. Piston valves 

are perfectly balanced, run easy and are liked by some engineers, but 

must be carefully watched and maintained against leakage. On later 

designs by the same makers Corliss valves or balanced slide valves 

are used in preference. Charles H. Fitch. 
Oak Park, Ill, June 15, 1900. 





Minerals in the Amazon Valley. 


Sir: The geological conditions in the Amazon Valley are very inter- 
esting, but have never received anything but the most superficial in- 
vestigation. There is no mining industry, however, in the whole 
Amazon basin. The reason is the lack of suitable labor. Some coal 
deposits exist, but have never been worked, and it is easier and cheaper 
to import coal than to explore and open these local beds. A poor quality 
of coal is found at some distance up the Rio Branco, above Manaos, and 
also on the Rio Negro, to and below Manaos. At Equitos there is also 
a deposit of coal or lignite. Near the same place, up the Rio Napo, 
gold is said to exist and is worked by the Indians, who recover small 
quantities. The district has never been explored or propected by white 
men. 

Coal all along the Amazon being very dear—as it is all imported— 
the river steamers generally burn wood. 

It is said that the richest gold deposits are in the border territory 
which is in dispute between Brazil and French Guiana. The location 
of many of these placer deposits is very vague and indefinite; in fact, 
the whole region is very little known, though the work of prospectors 
and adventurers has shown that there is gold there. 


Para, Brazil, April 25, 1900. E. Ackermann. 





The Assaying of Copper Bullion. 


Sir: Referring to Mr. W. Randolph Van Liew’s valuable article on 
“Causes of Losses of Silver and Gold in Copper Bullion Assaying, and a 
Method for Overcoming Them” (‘Engineering and Mining Journal,” 
April 21st and 28th, 1900), it seems feasible to shorten the time of his 
proposed method by one-half. It is done by placing the weighed copper 
borings and nitric acid of the specified dilution in a sufficiently capacious 
beaker and passing air from a Richards blower (furnished with the well- 
known filter pump) through the liquid from the very beginning of the 
process, instead of waiting until all the copper has quite dissolved, as in 
Van Liew’s method. In lieu of a blower, the current of air may be con- 
ducted in a flask by proper connection with the filter pump or the as- 
pirator. In the latter case, a series of flasks containing different sam- 
ples may be run in a row with one filter pump. The three-fold object 
of passing air throughout the stage of dissolving is to remove nitrous 
acid or lower oxides of nitrogen nearly as soon as formed; and to greatly 
hasten the solution of the copper by keeping the acid liquid constantly 
agitated; and after NaCl has been added, to quicken the settling clear 
of the silver chloride. 

Mr. Van Liew’s observations are, nearly all of them, practically cor- 
rect and confirm what has been long known to chemists well posted in 
this specialty. Too strong nitric acid invariably causes low results on 
gold; and when a decided excess of sodium chloride solution is added 
to precipitate silver, after dissolving the copper in strong nitric acid, all 
the way up to nearly 100 per cent. of the gold present will be found to 
have been dissolved and lost, the greater proportional loss occurring 
when a small quantity of gold is present. On the other hand, when the 
nitric acid is sufficiently dilute and only a moderate excess of NaCl is 
used afterward, the loss of gold is at a minimum. 

The keeping cold of the liquid while dissolving and the elimination of 
nitrous acid without the aid of heat at the end of the operation of dis- 
solving are the two new points Van Liew has proposed for the further 
refinement 0. the standard method. On this point it is well to quote 
Fresenius, who was speaking of gold alloys: “If the alloy were treated 
with concentrated nitric acid and at a temperature below boiling, a little 
gold might dissolve in consequence of the co-operation of nitrous acid.” 

Two facts came out very strongly in my experience and have not been 
touched upon or emphasized in the literature of this and kindred sub- 
jects, namely: 1. When there is more gold than silver in the sample, it 
takes very much more lead to scorify or cupel away the copper than 
when there is an excess of silver over gold. Gold is more strongly tena- 
cious of copper than silver is. 2. The smaller the proportion of gold in 
the silver-gold bead, the more dilute (within certain limits) the nitric 
acid must be used in parting at the first boiling. The second boiling 
which must never be omitted, may be more safely done with stronger 
acid. Gold assays on beads from lead or copper bullion are slightly 
higher when the parting is performed in a porcelain capsule or crucible 
than in a test tube or matrass, apparently because the nitrous acid 
leaves the crucible more quickly and therefore has less time to affect the 
spongy gold at the bottom. This is paralleled by the fact that when 
one tries to dissolve a quantity of spongy gold in aqua regia (for making 
“proof gold”) he can do it readily enough in a flask, but with great 
difficulty in a dish, because the free chlorine and its gaseous compounds 
with nitrogen, leaves the dish prematurely. 

Up to several years ago I was doing some copper bullion assaying as 
part of my routine work, but in my present field I have nothing at all 
to do with that branch of work, and therefore have no facilities for 
it; else I would have been pleased to subject Mr. Van Liew’s method to 
a careful trial with the standard methods in modern use. 


George T. 
Chicago, May 31, 1900. S Dougherty. 


PIG IRON PRODUCTION IN GERMANY.—The production of the 
German blast furnaces in March was 694,650 metric tons, being 73,943 
tons more than in February, but 14,389 tons less than in March, 1899. 
For the three months ending March 31st the output was: Foundry iron, 
366,615 tons; forge iron, 394,807 tons; Bessemer pig, 110,324 tons; 
Thomas (basic) pig, 1,102,123 tons; total, 1,973,869 tons. This compares 
with 1,991,818 tons in 1899, showing a decrease of 17,949 tons, or 0.9 
per cent, 


THE INTERNATIONAL MINING CONGRESS. 





The Congress opened in Milwaukee, June 19th, with about 300 persons 
present. The meeting was called to order by the president, Mr. B. F. 
Montgomery, of Cripple Creek, Colo. In his opening address President 
Montgomery reviewed at length the importance of the mining interests 
of the country. He recommended action looking to the thorough re- 
vision of the Federal mining laws. He argued in favor of the abolition 
by act of Congress of extralateral rights, or the right to follow a vein 
or lode into the land of an adjoining owner, and an enlargement of the 
location, requiring that each owner of a claim be circumscribed by the 
surface lines of his claim drawn vertically downward. President Mont- 
gomery urged action to induce Congress to pass the bill to create a 
department of mines and mining like that of agriculture, with a secre- 
tary who should be a member of the Cabinet. 

Addresses followed from ex-Governor Bradford L. Prince, of New 
Mexico, and others. Gov. Prince referred to the importance of the coal 
mines of New Mexico, and to the growing trade between the United 
States and Mexico. 

The programme of the Congress was published in our last week’s issue. 

Exhibits of mining machinery were made by the Edward P. Allis 
Company, of Milwaukee; H. A. Newkirk & Company, and the Goodsell 
Company, of Chicago, and a few others. A display of ores and minerals 
from Colorado was made, and some specimens from Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Missouri were also shown. 


BELGIAN DEMAND FOR COAL.—United States Consular Agent 
Dodt writes from Verviers, May 14th, 1900: “There is inquiry for bitu- 
minous coal for boiler furnaces and the present emergency offers a good 
opportunity to introduce American coals into Belgium. Since Decem- 
ber, 1898, I have been writing to coal concerns in the United States, 
but without result. People here are anxious to import large quantities, 
and I would like to know prices of bituminous coal delivered in 
Antwerp.” 





GOVERNMENT DRILLS IN ONTARIO.—The Ontario Government 
has purchased from the Sullivan Machinery Company a second diamond 
drill, for use in Eastern Ontario, owing to great demand for the drill 
already in use in testing the size and continuity at considerable depths 
of ore deposits—before spending money in opening up. The second 
drill will bore to a depth of 500 ft., the diameter of core being 15-16 in. 
Applications for the use of the drill should be made to the director, 
Bureau of Mines, Toronto. The regulations regarding the public use 
of the drill are very liberal. 





IRON ORE DISCOVERIES IN ENGLAND.—A valuable find of rich 
veins of iron ore has been made at Marton, between Barrow and Ulver- 
ston, in Lord Derby’s royalty, says the London “Engineer.” Two bore- 
holes have been sunk, and in the first hole solid ore was struck only a 
few feet from the surface, and was found to be of good quality. The 
borers continued their operations, and for 25 ft. 6 in. have gone through 
fine hematite blast ore, and have not yet ascertained its full extent. At 
the second hole ore was struck at a @epth of 120 ft. It has been proved 
to be 38 ft. in thickness, as far as the borers have gone. 





AN UNUSUAL MINE ACCIDENT.—An unusual accident occurred re- 
cently in the Saint-Pierre pit of the Ricamarie Colliery in France, owned 
by the Montrambert Company, says the London “Colliery Guardian.” A 
gang of five men was proceeding to clean out the sump, from which the 
water had been allowed to run off by a borehole, when the marsh gas 
that had collected in the hole exploded in contact with a lamp flame. 
Out of the five lamps four were extinguished; but with the fifth lamp one 
of the men was able to go for help, when all the men, who had been 
burned, though not seriously, could be taken up to the surface. 





COAL IN PRUSSIA.—The production of coal in Prussia for the quar- 
ter ending March 31st was, in metric tons: 


1899. 1900. Changes. 

SOMAT coc ccna ccs keeneniaseawaeeeans 23,229,834 25,579,122 I. 2,349,288 
Brown coal (lignite) ... ...... 6,699,928 8,174,924 I. 1,474,996 
NRRY cncca vincent snbuseeb asneens 29,929,762 33,754,046 I. 3,824,284 


This year there were 269 collieries producing coal, and 389 mines or 
open workings, from which brown coal was taken. 





PROPOSED NEW RUSSIAN PIPE LINES.—The “Petroleum Review” 
says that it is reported in St. Petersburg that a London banking firm 
is petitioning the Russian Ministry of Finance for permission to con- 
struct pipe lines from Moscow to Jaroslav, a distance of 252 versts, and 
from Rybinsk to St. Petersburg, a distance of 450 versts. It is proposed 
to use 8-in. pipes, the estimated cost of construction being 23,400 roubles 
per verst. Such a system of pipes, which would be capable of conveying 
25,000,000 poods yearly on each route, would greatly facilitate the ex- 
ports of petroleum. 





COAL CONTRACTS IN GERMANY.—Respecting the deficiency in 
fuel, as to which German ironmasters complain so bitterly, that Gov- 
ernment has not, says the London “Colliery Guardian,” forbidden the 
export of coal and coke to other countries, and especially France; but 
it has enjoined the directions of the State collieries, when they enter 
into fresh contracts, to make sure that home consumers are supplied in 
preference to foreigners. With this object the State Colliery directions 
appear decided not to accept any new orders from France; and, as re- 
gards old customers, they strike a mean of the last three years’ deliver- 
ies and subtract one-third, for arriving at the quantities that can be 
supplied in future. The contracts are to run for six months, or a year 
at the outside; and it is stipulated that strikes, mine accidents, deficiency 
of wagons and other similar causes shall constitute sufficient reason for 
delay or non-delivery. Some large French consumers of coal have al- 
ready contracted with the German State Collieries for supplies for a 
year from July ist. 
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NICKEL MINING IN NEW CALEDONIA. 





The accompanying photographs, for which we are indebted to Mr. 
KE. A. Weinberg of Noumea, illustrate some of the features of nickel 
mining as carried on in New Caledonia. The nickel ores of that island 
are found only in the serpentines, in irregular veins and fillings of the 
shattered surface rock. Although no special rules can be laid down for 
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through the veins at Mount Krapet. 5. The lines from Mount Poya to 
Mount Kopeto, with the rich mines belonging to Mr. Bernheim and the 
International Corporation (now the Nickel Corporation, Limited). Al- 
most without exception, the mines are difficult of approach. 6. The line 
from Mount Koniambo to Mount Katapahic. The mining conditions 
are fully described in “The Mineral Industry,” Volume VIII., from 
which this account is abstracted. 


ORE DUMP AND WIRE TRAMWAY AT NICKEL MINE, NEW CALEDONIA. 


these ore occurrences, the principal nickel mining centers follow specific 
lines, which can be traced along the spurs of the mountains. In this 
way six distinct mining areas have been established. 1. The great line, 
which for more than 100 km. (62 miles) runs northeast from the Mont 
d’Or to Nakety, and which includes the mines of Dumbea, Tontouta, 


— 





The ore consists of the hydrosilicate of nickel and magnesia, some- 
times found absolutely pure, but more frequently associated with sili- 
cious gangue, red clay, or the fragments of decomposed serpentine. The 
average composition of nickel ore as it is being shipped at present to 
Europe, is represented by the following analysis (dried at 100° C.): SiOz, 





A NICKEL MINE IN NEW CALEDONIA. 


Quenghi, and, above all, the celebrated district of Thio, the seat of the 
Societe le Nickel. 2. The line which runs from the bay of La Recontre 
to Thio, on the East Coast, and which has produced the mines of Ny, 
Brandy and Port-Bouquet. 3. The line from Nakety to Mount Arembo, 
which passes through the mines of Canala, Kouaoua and Mere. 4. The 
line from Mount Boa to Mount Adio, in the center of the island, known 


42.0; NiO, 10.0; MgO, 22.0; Fe2Os, 10.5; Al2Os, 2.5; CaO, 1.0; H20, 12.0; 
total, 100. 

Wherever nickel ore is present, the surface indications are of such a 
striking nature that no special skill or intelligence is required to pros- 
pect for it. The ground is always covered with iron gravel, which itself 
is slightly nickeliferous, and fragments of serpentine rock are met with, 
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showing often plainly the traces of a saturation with nickel solution. 
All workings are open quarries, the length and depth of which vary with 
the different deposits, but in every case the life of a particular quarry 
is limited to a few years, when new ground must be opened out, and 
whatever installation has been made is shifted. 

Success in nickel mining operations lies chiefly in transporting the 
ores down from the mountains to the seaboard cheaply. Aerial rope- 
ways are used for bringing the bagged ore from the various quarries 
to stations alongside a tram line. 

The mining operations consist mainly of pick and shovel work, as- 
sisted by an occasional shattering of the serpentine rock by powder. 
The veins vary from an inch to several feet, but operations are, as a 
rule, slow and tedious. With the convict labor employed at present 
on the nickel mines, the average production does not exceed 2 to 3 tons 
per month per man, though in exceptional cases it may average 7 to 8 
tons per month. 

European buyers generally pay about 75 centimes per 1 kg. of nickel 
contained in the ore (with a minimum of 7 per cent.) delivered in barges 
alongside the loading vessel. Freights by sailing vessels vary from 32 
to 34s. per ton, to Glasgow, Havre, or German ports. Provided the 
minimum of 7 per cent. has to be maintained, it is doubtful whether 
the production will exceed 60,000 to 70,000 tons per annum, but with a 
lowering of the nickel contents, to say 5.5 per cent., the production 
could be more than doubled. 


THE VALUE OF CHINESE MINING CONCESSIONS. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by John A. Church. 





We have lately been informed from various sources that Americans 
have secured large mining concessions from Korea and Russia and that 
China is equally willing to permit the foreigners to mine gold freely, of 
course on the basis of a royalty amounting to 25 and 30 per cent. of the 
gross value. It has not seemed to me credible that such schemes would 
be presented seriously to intelligent Americans, for it is rare indeed 
to find a mine that could support such a tax. The royalty, however, is 
but the beginning of expensive demands. The pay and support of offi- 
cials and military men and the money composition for the thousand 
hindrances that can be thrown in the way of a struggling industry are 
matters that can be calculated in advance, but there is another source 
of expense which is not susceptible of calculation. That is the dishon- 
esty of all hands, officials and workmen. The Chinese. workman steals 
both for gain and because of a magpie disposition to take anything 
valued by another, whether it is worthless or not to himself. I have 
been annoyed for days by the loss of memoranda on loose bits of paper 
which, being guarded carefully by the workman for whose instruction 
they were made, were stolen by a fellow workman merely because they 
were something treasured. 

It was my practice when mining in China to have the men’s kits ex- 
amined by a file of soldiers occasionally, and it was never done with- 
out making the most surprising discoveries. Bits of paper, a handful 
of nails, odds and ends of all kinds, were accumulated by men who laid 
themselves liable to 300 blows with a bamboo, or even loss of their 
heads in consequence. One part of the mine which I directed in Mon- 
golia was in shales and there we would occasionally find a sheet of native 
silver 50 or 100 oz. in weight. I doubt if the mine owners ever secured 
more than one of them. They had the remarkable habit of discovering 
themselves only at night, when they would be removed bodily and 
divided among those in the secret. Our information would come only 
when some lumps of the metal were found in the kit of a miner too 
stupid to bank it promptly. One of these little bonanzas peeped out 
when the American foreman was present, and we got it. Our ore was 
stolen constantly, and the blaze of furnaces in which it was smelted 
would occasionally light up the distant sky. 

Outside of our main gate was a row of forges at which the cheery 
blacksmiths worked openly all day making articles for the market, and 
every pound of the metal was stolen from my warehouses. The nails 
I took to that mine would build a village, and the supplies of all kinds 
stolen in the most open manner were immense in quantity. I had a 
Chinese of high rank and a magistrate who were charged especially 
with the duty of preventing all this. The high official lived near the 
gate, where all these forges were, and I have known materials to be 
brought in and paid for and immediately taken down to the official’s 
house, passed through it to the outside world, brought in through the 
main gate again and resold to me. In one case 3,000 ft. of lumber 
was resold so often in this way that it appeared as 20,000 ft. on our 
books. I had 800 men, and with very few exceptions they were as bold 
a body of freebooters as ever plundered the helpless. 

A noted robber of that region gathered a band of about 70 men with 
the avowed purpose of attacking our camp. I had 50 soldiers of the 
viceroy’s army under a captain, and my military man came several 
times to concert measures for our safety. These attentions on the part 
of the robber attracted little notice until he came to the camp with his 
second in command and stayed for two nights in the captain’s cabin. 

As I read of these fine concessions that our countrymen are getting 
for mining great tracts of gold-bearing country I wonder how much of 
the product would get to the pockets of the concessionaires. It would 
be exactly as much as the interest of the officials permitted, and the cal- 
culation of that interest by the officials would open the eyes of the most 
sordid scoundrel in America. I examined one gold mine far above the 
Great Wall, and though it would be a good property in this country, I 
made up my mind that no enterprise of the kind could succeed unless 
the adventurers could find a more efficient thief preventer than I had. 

My experience was by no means unique. The beginning of Chinese 
railroads was made while I was in that country, and the engineer in 
charge proposed to have the best system possible, but he was forced 
to give up the block system of running trains because the natives stole 
all the parts that lay above ground. They also stole nuts, bolts and fish- 
plates. It was difficult to make the American works that supplied my 
machinery understand the absolute thoroughness with which every 
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removable part must be boxed, and the night after my goods were 
landed at Tientsin the manhole covers for the boilers were stolen by a 
casual passer by. 

I opened a mine, built a concentrating mill and a furnace. The Chi- 
nese ran the mill very well except that they did not look after losses 
closely enough. Their care of the furnace was very good, but no one I 
had would ever learn to make up a charge. In the mine they were very 
inefficient, and to the very end of my stay it was impossible to make 
them understand the difference between ore and waste and the neces- 
sity of keeping them apart. This was strange, because when they mine 
for themselves they are most exact about this. The truth is the Chinese 
are “chloriders.’”’ Work on a small scale they understand, but they are 
confused by the swing of large operations, and their confidence in the 
foreigner and ignorance of his methods leads them to expect him to 
transmute the trash they send out for ore into metal. 

It is possible to pile up machinery, railroads and all other civilized 
things in China with great rapidity, but it will take a long time to 
change the mental condition of the people. If a magician desired to de- 
stroy this America of ours he could do it at one stroke by taking away 
the mental characteristics that make the American workman what he 
is and substituting for them the mental characteristics of the Chinese. 
With all our resources we would be bankrupt in six months. 

I do not say that China will not improve and develop, and the devel- 
opment of 400,000,000 people will mean wealth for some one, but he 
who stakes his money on the expectation of transforming suddenly a 
B. C. barbarian into a twentieth century civilized man will be disap- 
pointed. There are parts of China, Korea and Siberia that in other 
hands would become important sources of gold production, but I do not 
believe it is possible to introduce American methods there and reap the 
natural profits. 


RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING THE MINING INDUSTRIES. 





Specially Reported for the Engineering and Mining Journal. 





LESSEE OF OIL LANDS NOT COMPELLED TO PUT DOWN ADDI- 
TIONAL WELLS.—A lessee of oil lands cannot, under any implied 
agreement, be compelled to put down a well on a certain tract of land 
—part of the premises—on penalty of forfeiture of the lease, except on 
proof of fraud in fact. It is not enough that, as against his judgment 
that it would not be profitable, the lessor, or experts, or the court, or all 
of them, have a different opinion. A lease is not terminated “when no 
longer profitable for the lessor” where the lease provided that it should 
continue so long as oil can be found or produced in.paying quantities; 
such a phrase has reference to the operator, to be construed by his judg- 
ment when exercised in good faith Young vs. Forest Oil Company (45 
Atlantic Reporter, 121), Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 


SCHEELITE IN NEW ZEALAND. 





The “New Zealand Mines Record” gives the following account of the 
Golden Point Mine at Macrae’s Flat, Otago, which is owned and worked 
by W. & G. Donaldson: 

The property consists of 60 acres on line of reef. The reef is of a 
fairly flat nature, and its lie differs little from the country rock, which 
is schist. Its course is a few points north of east, and in thickness it 
averages about 4 ft. The reef is operated on level face at an elevation 
of 200 ft. above milling plant, to which it is connected by an aerial tram- 
way of one span 900 ft. in length, and worked by gravitation. The mill 
consists of one Giant rock-breaker, 8 in. by 10 in., with receiving shoot, 
into which the ore from the mine is dumped, and gravitates over a griz- 
zly or screen, which takes out the fine quartz, the rough passing on to 
the rock-breaker, which discharges into a bin capable of holding 150 
tons, from which the ore feeders draw their supply to feed 10 head of 
700-lb. stamps and one 5-ft. Huntington roller mill, from which it goes 
on to concentrators after having passed quicksilver tables. The whole 
machinery is driven by a 6-ft. Pelton water wheel under a head of 110 
ft. The water is drawn from Deepdell Creek by a race 2 miles in length. 
There is also a lower race from same creek to supply the tables. The 
whole plant, races, etc., are valued at £8,000. The mine has been in 
operation for some years for the saving of gold, but it is only during 
the past year that any attempt was made to save the scheelite. 

For the year ending December 3ist, 1899, 2,000 tons of quartz wer 
treated for gold, value £1,400, and 98 tons of scheelite were produced, 
assaying 67 to 69% per cent. of tungstic acid. The scheelite is shipped 
from Dunedin to Hamburg, where it is sold by an agent, and prices 
have ranged from 20.3 to 20.5 marks per unit for 1,000 kgs. The pro- 
duction would have been much greater if there were sufficient concen- 
trating appliances to keep the whole plant at work, and it is the inten 
tion of the owners to increase the concentrating appliances, so that 8,000 
to 10,000 tons of stone can be treated each year. 

The owners have had many inquiries for scheelite from Germany 
France, England and America, and efforts have been made to contract 
for the mine’s output for a period of years, but so far without avail 
and one of the owners has gone to England to inquire into the whole 
question of the consumption and markets for the mineral scheelite. 





BOILER EXPLOSIONS IN FRANCE.—According to a recent Officia! 
report, the principal causes of boiler explosions in France are, in the 
order of taeir number, the corrosion of plates by bad water; low water 
permitting overheating of plates; and defects in construction. Under 


the third head the chief defect is found in badly desi . 
cient internal bracing. . oe 





PIG IRON PRODUCTION IN GERMANY.—The production of pig 
iron in Germany in April was 680,159 tons, being 14,491 tons less than 
in March, but 13,534 tons more than in April, 1899. For the four months 
ending April 30th the output was: Foundry iron, 490,189: forge iron 
521,577; Bessemer pig, 152,111; Thomas (basic) pig, 1,490,151: total, 
2,654,028 metric tons. This compares with a total of 2,658,443 tons in 


1899, showing a decrease of 4,415 tons, or 0.16 per cent., this year, 
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MINING AT LEADVILLE. 





By Our Special Correspondent. 





Leadville takes high rank as a mining camp, not only on account of 
the wealth it has produced 'in the past twenty-one years, but from the 
diversity of mineral that:is found within its area. Leadville combines 
gold, silver, copper, lead and manganese, and has now added bisumth 
to the list of values. The Leadville area is a field that geologists study 
with profit, and one that is never fully mastered. 

In the early days when mineral was discovered close to the surface 
on Fryer, Iron and Carbondale hills, a quarryman from the East had 
as much show to strike ore as the most experienced miner in the 
country. The mineral usually laid in large masses and when encoun- 
tered was easily mined. Millions of wealth were taken out in this 
haphazard fashion, and no thought given to scientific mining. When 
the surface diggings because exhausted it was necessary to sink deeper 
shafts to reach the large bodies of ore that undoubtedly underlaid the 
lime and porphyry. An impetus was given to this belief when Prof. 
Ss. F. Emmons proposed a distinct theory upon which to work. 

When the fall in silver came in 1893 the attention of all was called 
to the possible existence of gold. The first to discover this in large 
quantities was the Ibex Mining Company, in the Little Jonny. This 
marked another era in Leadville mining. The history of the famous 
Little Jonny is well known, but it will not be amiss to mention in this 
article how this property is worked. 
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prospect work done last year was 8,400 ft. and 15,000 ft. of stoping. 
Taken as a whole, the underground workings will reach to nearly 45 
miles. The company owns 150 acres of territory. 

In addition to the shops mentioned, there is a complete laboratory 
where all the chemical and assay work is done. 

The ore is loaded into cars by a tramway and hauled direct to the 
smelter, whether in Leadville, Denver or Pueblo, the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railway having constructed a branch from the -main line at 
Leadville to the mine. The ore, therefore, is only handled once. The 
output averages 350 tons per day, consisting of silicious and sulphide 
ores. The value is not known, but supposed to net about $15 or $20 
per ton. 


THE OCCURRENCE OF VANADIUM, CHROMIUM AND TITANIUM 
IN PEATS.* 





By Charles Baskerville. 





Attention has been called by Dr. W. F. Hillebrand to the comparatively 
wide-spread occurrence of vanadium in a large number of minerals and 
rocks. He states that “Hayes in 1875 reported its occurrence in a great 
variety of rocks and ores. Quoting from Thorpe’s ‘Dictionary of Chem- 


istry,’ ‘it is said to be diffused with titanium through all primitive gran- 
ite rocks (Dieulafait) and has been found by Deville in bauxite, rutile, 
and many other minerals, and by Bechi and others in the ashes of plants 
and in argillaceous limestones, schists and sands. 


. It is further 





CONvICT LABORERS AT WORK IN 


The company being a close corporation, it is a difficult matter to 
give full details as to the work carried on underground. A look at the 
surface plant, however, will be interesting. It is one of the most 
complete plants in the country, and the main idea is centralization. 
Last year it required about $40,000 to bring this idea into practical 
form, but it is estimated that the saving annually is about $50,000. The 
central steam generating plant is at No. 3 shaft, where a battery of 12 
boilers, 80-H. P. each, is located. This furnishes power to the whole 
plant. In case of accident or emergency, at No. 2 and No. 4 shafts are 
three and four boilers. All the boilers are connected with large steam 
pipes, so that power can be sent to the underground pumps by two 
distinct routes. Formerly it took 14 boilers to generate power; with 
the centralization it only takes 7 of the 12 boilers to supply steam. The 
air-compressor plant is located at No. 4 shaft, with a capacity of 24 
drills. The dynamos have a power of 1,500 incandescents and the en- 
tire lighting of the plant, surface and underground, is controlled from 
this power room. 

At 1,000 ft. in the shaft a stratum has been cut, 112 ft. high and 849 
ft. long, with two large compound pumps installed; one a Knowles, the 
other a Jeanesville eompound duplex. The water column is 14 in. 

In connection with the surface plant there is a complete sawmill, 
which prepares all the timbers and lumber for the mine, also wedges. 
The yard has skid room for 10,000 logs. Centrally located is a large 
machine shop, a car-building shop, blacksmith and carpenter shops, all 
fully equipped with all the latest modern appliances. 

The operations of the mine call for 5,000 logs per month, and 600 
sets of timbers are used monthly. The average amount of water 
pumped is 550 gallons per minute. The number of men employed 


averages 450; wages for miners, $3 per day; when sinking shafts, $3.50, 
8-hour shift. 


Working: hours*are génerally 10 to a day’s work, The 





A NICKEL MINE, NEW CALEDONIA. 


reported to comprise as V20; from 0.02-0.07 per cent. of many French 
clays, 0.02-0.03 per cent. of some basalts, 0.24 per cent. of a coal of 
unknown origin, and 0.45 per cent. of one from Peru, amounting to 38.5 
per cent. and 38.0 per cent. of the ash, and noted respectively by Mourlot 
and Torrico y Meca.”’ 

Roussel states that a basalt with a content of 0.707-2.378 per cent. of 
titanium contained 0.006-0.023 per cent. of vanadium. Gladstone, how- 
ever, states that it does not occur in the volcanic dust of Vesuvius. 
Terreil found it in iron ores. Stolba also mentions its occurrence. 

From the above the presence of vanadium could with reason be sus- 
pected in peat. In the hands of the writer were samples of peats from 
Hyde Swamps, one mile south of Pungo Lake, near the northern junc- 
tion of Beaufort and Hyde counties, N. C. The approximate analyses of 
these peats gave: 


Volatile Fixed 
Sample. matter. carbon. Ash. 
EE Be ccatbce wencdsedndecascwiaddcdawiesacvedide 16.16 9.72 0.45 
ow! 17.42 10.31 0.69 
FOGG Bidciscssce 14.19 9.32 0.48 





The water was determined by taking a cube 
way (from 700 to 800 gms.) and bringing to a 
for a number of hours not higher than 105° C 
ef this dried peat, gave the following results 


‘easuring about 8 cm. each 
nstant weight by heating 
An analysis, approximate, 


Ve atile Fixed 
Sample. m: )tter. carbon. Ash. 
Det Extent add vondvnatudasancddeneenecutedaueneeanaed 1.38 36.90 1.72 
SUT TNa54 dd Ges coceaacusamucdiaseminéwsamanieensveess 1.35 36.20 2.45 
EEE eibacctgecocabuncacessss Siaéqacepeenedodnenegees 59.13 38.85 2.02 


It was.convenient to examine the ash of a large number of peats from 


*Paper read before the: North Carolina Section of the American Chemicy, 
Bociety, Reprinted from the ‘Journal’ of the Society, August, 1899, 
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this and other localities to ascertain the presence of titanium. We 
have found no statements regarding the presence of this element in 
these ashes, although such a surmise was logical. Neither does chemical 
literature, as far as we have been able to examine, give any mention of 
the occurrence of chromium in peats. Appended are the results of seek- 
ing for these elements in the samples mentioned above: 


Titanic Chromium Vanadium 
Sample. oxide. sesquioxide. pentoxide. 
Percentages 
in ash 
DE Mig ccebboesbarsabebash, Shebseobbssrobaet 0.490 0.0283 0.00107 
SNE SEES s. cakuseshbabhosbavenceavschebsbannss 0.340 0.0343 0.0026 
iE MENS is bp echscEcenphees OPbbsabhsbabennne 0.491 0.0355 0.0031 


In determining titanium the ash was decomposed according to the 
method of W. A. Noyes, namely, by fusion with sodium fluoride and po- 
tassium pyrosulphate. The melt was brought into solution with Dun- 
nington’s necessary precaution in mind, having from 5 to 10 per cent. 
of sulphuric acid present. Hydrogen dioxide was added according to 
Weller’s well-known meiuaod and the titanium determined colorimetri- 
cally. All hydrofluoric acid was driven off in the fusion and the hydro- 
gen dioxide was free from that acid as well. Hillebrand has shown 
the necessity for this. Chromium and vanadium were estimated accord- 
ing to the latest method of Hillebrand. 


GEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS IN WESTERN ONTARIO. 





On June ist the Ontario Government sent out 10 exploring and sur- 
vey parties to the northern parts of Ontario, an appropriation of $40,- 
009 for this purpose having been ratified by the last legislative assembly. 
Much of the territory to be explored is now a blank on the maps and the 
combined reports of the surveys should add greatly to the fund of in- 
formation regarding its resources. Each survey party is accompanied 
by a geologist, who is to examine carefully rock formations and explore 
for ores and economic minerals; also by a practical farmer, whose 
duties are to report on the value of arable land for settlers’ use in the 
district traversed. All mineral samples, etc., collected by the geologists 
with the parties are to be sent to the Government assay office at Belle- 
ville—to which we are indebted for this information—for testing and 
examination as to commercial value. The work assigned to each group 
of survey parties is about as follows: 

No. 1.—In charge of Mr. T. B. Speight, Toronto.—To survey an 
astronomical base line from near the 200th mile of Niven’s boundary 
between Algoma and Nipissing, to extend easterly toward the inter- 
provincial boundary between Ontario and Quebec. The exploration will 
be made from the Abitibi River and Abitibi Lake northward toward 
the proposed base line, and also north of the base line for 20 or 25 
miles toward James Bay. This group will consist of two survey parties. 
Area to be surveyed, 100 miles square. 

No. 2, in charge of Mr. A. Niven, Haliburton.—To survey an astrono- 
mical base line starting from near the 200th mile of Niven’s boundary 
between Algoma and Nipissing, and running due west 100 miles to the 
Missanabie River, and exploring the territory on either side, north and 
south, covering an area of 100 miles square. In this case also there will 
be two survey parties. 

No. 3, under the direction of Mr, W. S. Davidson, Sarnia.—To explore 
down the River Kabinakagimi, or west branch of the Missanabie River, 
going in from at or near Grassett station on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, down to the junction with the Massanabie River; thence down 
to Moose River, exploring on the easterly side over to the main Missan- 
abie River, and on the west side about 20 miles inland. 

No. 4, under the direction of Mr. William Galbraith, Bracebridge.— 
Starting from Jack Fish station on Lake Superior to explore to the 
head of Long Lake; thence down the Kenogami River, sometimes called 
English River, 200 miles to the Albany River, exploring 20 miles on 
either side thereof, and ascending any river which may run into the 
Kenogami River en route; thence down the Albany River to its mouth 
at Fort Albany, James Bay, exploring on the south side of the said 
river. The north side of the Albany is in the district of Keewatin. 

No. 5, under the direction of Mr. J. M. Tiernan, Tilbury.—To start 
from the head of Lake Nipigon at its northeast corner, up the Ombabika 
River, northerly to the Albany River, exploring 20 miles on each side. 
To descend the Albany River 250 miles to the outlet of the Kenogami 
River, exploring on the southerly side, and ascending any rivers which 
run into the Albany. This party is to connect with party No. 4. 

No. 6, under the direction of Mr. James Robertson, Glencoe.—To start 
from the northwest side of Lake Nipigon at Wabinosh Bay, up Wa- 
binosh River and chain of lakes, across the height of land; thence down 
toward the Albany River and up the Albany River to Lake St. Joseph, 
and up Savant River to Savant Lake, exploring 20 miles on each side of 
said rivers; also descending the Albany River to connect with survey 
No. 5. 

No. 7, under the direction of Mr. H. B. Proudfoot, Fort William West, 
—Going in from Dinorwic on the Canadian Pacific Railway district of 
Rainy River, and exploring north of Lake Minnietakie toward Lac 
Seul, or Lonely Lake, and Lake St. Joseph, down English River, which 
runs from Lake Minnietakie to Lac Seul; also along Root River, which 
runs between Lac Seul and Lake St. Joseph, exploring the country north 
of both the last mentioned lakes, and connecting with the explorations 
of party No. 6. Also to make a micrometer and track survey of Stur- 
geon Lake, where there is at the present time considerable mineral 
prospecting going on. 

No. 8, under the direction of Mr. David Beatty, Parry Sound.—Will 
make explorations southwest of Lake Nipigon, west of Nipigon River, 
westerly to Dog Lake and north of Dog Lake, also go up Gull River from 
Lake Nipigon and round Black Sturgeon Lake. 

No. 9, under the direction of Mr. T. R. Deacon, Rat Portage.—Will 
explore the country between Wabigoon and Rat Portage, north of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, extending north to Lac Seul and English 
River, making a track and micrometer survey of any chains of lakes 
within this area and exploring the country thoroughly on either side of 
said track survey. 
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No. 10, under the direction of Messrs. Desmorest and Sylvester, Sud- 
bury.—Will explore the country lying between Lake Temagami and the 
Montreal River on the east, and Niven’s meridian line, between the dis- 
tricts of Nipissing and Algoma on the west. All accounts point to the 
existence of a large quantity of timber and a mineral belt in this 
region. Numerous lakes are reported in this territory, which is a blank 
on the map at the present time, very little being known of it. 


THE YELLOW OCHER MINES OF THE CARTERSVILLE DISTRICT, 
GEORGIA. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by Robert H. Couper. 





The mining of ocher in this district has increased to such importance 
as to deserve notice. According to statistics at hand, the value of the 
product of these mines places them in a high rank among the ocher 
mines of the world. 

The district covers about 12 square miles, extending north and south 
about 6 miles, and having a breadth of about 2 miles; its western 
boundary touches the eastern part of the corporate limits of Carters- 
ville. It is in a belt of the Potsdam sandstone formation, and it in- 
cludes a set of parallel ridges, 200 or 300 ft. in height above the sur- 
rounding country. The substratum is a white micaceous clay, the 
resemblance of which to the Potomac clays suggests a similar origin. 
On this is a stratum of massive quartzitic sandstone, the Potsdam, which 
occurs generally about 25 ft. thick. On the sandstone is a stratum of 
ochery clay, and above that is a bed of unstratified red clay, the sub- 
soil of the district. In the ochery clay occur yellow ocher, manganese 
ore and specular iron ore. The origin of this stratum is not quite 
clear, and yet there is reason to suppose that it is an altered formation; 
that is to say, that it was originally limestone, and that the carbonate 
of lime has been displaced by hydrated ferric oxide and clay. At the 
Dobbins manganese mines there have been found in this stratum nu- 
merous fossils of a fungiform coral, showing that at least a part of 
the stratum was originally of organic origin. In its present state the 
stratum consists of clay mixed with a large proportion of iron peroxide 
and considerably impregnated with manganese dioxide; it is a dark- 
greenish yellow clay, and is somewhat laminated. 

In this stratum the ocher has segregated and forms a seam which 
rests usually just on the bed rock of sandstone. This seam varies in 
quality and size. It sometimes contains an excess of clay, or it is 
darkened by a high percentage of manganese. It is generally from 3 to 
8 ft. in thickness, and in one mine has been found 12 ft. thick. 

The ground of the district has been much disturbed; the strata have 
been folded, and sometimes overthrown; also in some places the top 
of the fold has been sheared off, and the debris deposited on the slope 
of the fold; some of the best mines are found in this situation. 

The ocher consists of about two-thirds ferric oxide, hydrated, and 
nearly one-third clay; it contains about 3 per cent. manganese dioxide. 
As might be inferred, it has very great body, and it also has great 
staining quality. It has been little used as a paint, though it has 
much to recommend it for that purpose. It has been devoted almost 
exclusively to the manufacture of linoleum, and of the five linoleum 
mills in this country four get their supply of ocher from the Carters- 
ville District. A part of the product of the mines is exported to lino- 
leum milis in Europe. 

There are four mining companies in the district, and the capacity 
of their mills is about 7 tons daily each. The ocher is mined by un- 
derground work; it is washed, floated, dried, pulverized and packed for 
shipment. 


GOLD FROM MADAGASCAR.—Included in the exports from Madagas- 
car to France in 1899 were gold bullion valued at $65,855 and gold dust, 
$139,545; making a total of $205,400, which compares with $17,322 in 1898. 





IRON PRODUCTION IN BELGIUM.—The total output of the Belgian 
blast furnaces in 1899 was: Foundry iron, 84,180; .forge iron, 330,060; 
steel pig, 621,945; total, 1,036,185 metric tons. In 1898 the total was 
982,748 tons, so that the increase last year was 53,437 tons, or 5.4 per 
cent. The production of wrought or puddled iron was 489,480 tons, an 
increase of 4,440 tons, or 0.9 per cent. The make of steel ingots and 
direct castings was 729,920 tons, against 653,130 tons in 1898, showing 
an increase of 76,790 tons, or 11.7 per cent. The production of finished 
steel in all forms was 621,020 tons, a gain of 53,292 tons, or 9.4 per cent. 





NAIL FACTORIES IN BELGIUM.—United States Consul G. W. 
Roosevelt, at Brussels, reports that the nail industry in Belgium is in 
bad condition. Prices for raw materials have of late risen, with no 
proportionate increase in the price for the manufactured article. 
There are in Belgium, exclusive of two small works situated at Hodi- 
mont and Luxembourg, nine nail factories, six of which are at Fon- 
taine-l’Eveque, one at Brussels, one. at Marchienne, and one at Gent- 
brugge; but, owing to American, German and French competition, 
Belgian manufacturers admit their inability to place their surplus 
production on foreign markets heretofore exclusively controlled by 
them. The crisis started about two years ago when American goods 
began to supplant the Belgian article upon the various European 
markets. Manufacturers also admit difficulty in competing against 
the German nail syndicate, which comprises 86 nail works, and which 
is reported as supplying home orders at high rates and placing its 
overproduction for exportation at whatever price it can get. The 
German manufacturer is favored by an export premium. At Fontaine- 
l’Eveque, the annual production of nails amounts to 18,000 tons, 9,000 
tons of which are consumed in the country, the surplus being held for 
exportation. Belgian manufacturers realize that markets are con- 
stantly escaping them; that the tonnage of exporation is yearly dimin- 
ishing, and that they will be obliged to curtail production. They re- 
gard with especial apprehension the progress made on foreign markets 
by American manufacturers during the past few years. 
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THE USE OF OIL IN METALLURGICAL FURNACES IN RUSSIA.* 





The employment of petroleum fuel for boilers has been practiced in 
Russia for some time; and for several years all the steamers plying 
on the Caspian Sea and the Volga, as well as the locomotives on some 
of the railways, and the petroleum distillers of Baku, have used liquid 
fuel. More recently attempts have been made to extend its sphere 
of usefulness to metallurgical furnaces; and, by reason of the great 
progress made in the Russian iron industry during the past few years, 
coupled with the enhanced price of fuel, petroleum has attained an im- 
portant position in this respect. Some Russian smelting works use 
no solid fuel at all, petroleum being exclusively employed; and petro- 
leum firing is used both for open-hearth and crucible steel furnaces, 
as well as in puddling and other furnaces, ovens for drying moulds, 
cementing furnaces, preliminary heaters, smith fires, kilns for baking 
clay and bricks—in fact, this oil has become a valuable fuel in all 
metallurgical operations, except blast furnaces, for which solid fuel 
is essential to the necessary loosening of the columnar charge. 

Russian crude oil is mostly distilled at the place of production, only 
about 10 per cent. of the whole being sold in an unrefined state. The 





manner that the brickwork fits tight against them at the side, while 
between each pair there is left an open space of carefully calculated 
area through which the necessary amount of air to maintain combus- 
tion is supplied. The oil fuel (residuum) is contained in a raised 
wrought iron tank holding several hundred gallons and is delivered 
through a pipe into the upper pan, the overflow from which runs down 
into the next, and so through the whole series, all that is necessary 
being to regulate the delivery by a tap so that the pans are all kept 
full without running over. This method is the oldest and simplest, 
though least economical form. It is nevertheless largely used and is, 
in fact, indispensable where gradually increasing temperatures are 
required. Fig. 2 shows the method applied to kilns for burning clay, 
lime or bricks, this type being in actual use in Russia. The only cases 
where this system is advantageous are where no very great heat is 
needed though very high temperatures can be obtained, particularly 
when the admitted air is heated; and as a a matter of fact, this 
method is used for producing crucible steel in Nobel furnaces. It is 
aiso suitable for drying-ovens for shaped moulds, small copper-smelt- 
ing furnaces and smelting other readily fusible metals in crucibles. To 
start the fire, the pans are filled with oil and a few lighted shavings 
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PETROLEUM BURNING IN RUSSSIAN METALLURGICAL FURNACES. 


usual products from 100 parts of crude oil are: 19.4 per cent. of lamp 
cil; 2.1 per cent. of lubricating oil; residuum 49.9 per cent.; other 
distillation products, 0.3 per cent. The residuum (also known as astatki 
or masut) constitutes about one-half of the total products, and this 
it is which recently proved so valuable as fuel in Russian smelting 
works. 

Astatki has the specific gravity 0.95, a calorific value of 11,000 calories, 
and is capable, both theoretically and in practice, of replacing twice 
its own weight of good lignite. The cost in Baku is about $2.50 per 
ton, but, in consequence of the long haul, the price in Moscow is as 
high as $8.50, notwithstanding which this fuel is used to advantage. 

Petroleum fuel sets its seal upon the works where it is used; the 
chimneys are smokeless; there is neither soot nor ash; no firebars or 
generators are required; and, moreover, there is no waste of fuel, the 
latter being conveyed to the furnace through the pipes; combustion is al- 
most theoretically perfect, and—a particular advantage where labor is 
dear—the attendance is of the simplest and cheapest character. The 
methods of burning the fuel are varied, and improvements are being 
continually introduced. These methods fall into three groups: 1. Pan 
firing; 2. Drop firing; 3. Forsunka, or spray firing. 

In pan firing a number of rectangular cast iron pans (Fig. 1) are 
mounted one above another in a hole in the furnace wall, in such a 


*Abstract of article in ‘Stahl und Eisen.” 


See ‘‘Engineering and Mining 
Journal,” October 14th, 2lst and 28th, 1899, 


are placed in the air-holes, whereupon the oil soon begins to burn. 
Until the furnace is hot a deposit of soot is formed and smoke issues 
from the flue, but the temperature is soon high enough to cause these 
symptoms to disappear. The imperfect combustion at.the start en- 
tails an increased air supply, and the difficulties in the way of regulat- 
ing this form the weak point in the system. The remedy is afforded by 
using a perforated air-door, the apertures of which can be increased 
or diminished in size by moving a slide. 

Drop firing is a considerable advance on the previous method, and 
is more largely employed. The oil in this case (Fig. 3) is discharged 
in drops, or in a very fine stream, from a number of jets arranged in 
a row or from a perforated gutter, at such a height that the descend- 
ing oil becomes intimately mixed with air, and thereby burns thor- 
oughly, rapidly producing a high temperature with less waste than in 
pan firing. Jets are the best, since each small tube can be fitted with 
a valve to regulate the delivery, whereas in the case of a perforated 
gutter the apertures can only be enlarged by filing, but not diminished; 
besides, the holes are very likely to choke up. The most successful 
results with this system are obtained in welding furnaces, stoves and 
brick kilns. In the newly-erected Volga steel works at Saratov, the 
method has also been applied to a preliminary heater for the crucibles 
used in making crucible steel, and is found to answer satisfactorily. 

The height of fall for the oil fuel is regulated acording to the quan- 
tity and to the temperature desired; in small furnaces a 40 in. fall is 
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given, while for large ones the distance is increased to 80 in. The 
air for supporting combustion either follows the same course as the 
eil, and enters the furnace on either side of the gutter or jets, or else 
is directed upward to meet the falling drops of oil. In the former case 
the flame naturally extends further into the furnace than in the latter. 
To start the fire some wood is kindled in the combustion chamber, 
and the oil supply gradually turned on. The air supply is reduced 
tc a minimum, and is not increased until the walls of the chamber 
have become sufficiently hot. When the fire is in full swing the falling 
oil ignites during its descent, and furnishes a long flame. This 
method possesses the advantage over all others of not requiring any 
attention; once the oil supply has been regulated, the fire need not be 
looked after again. 

The systems named possess in common the characteristic that the 
oil supply is delivered by gravitation through pipes from a tank on a 
higher level, and therefore differ from the third type, in that in the 
latter the oil cannot be delivered direct into the combustion chamber, 
but must first be converted into gas in a separate vaporizing chamber, 
which serves the same purpose as the hearth in firing with solid fuel. 
In calculating the dimensions of a furnace for oil fuel, the starting 
point is the quantity of oil to be consumed per unit of time. From 
this is calculated the volume of air necessary, and the diameter of the 
air orifice—the amounts of oil and air then giving the volume of gas 
produced and consequently the dimensions of the combustion chamber. 

The most widely used method of oil firing is the ‘“forsunka” or 
atomizer (spray burner) Figs. 4—8. The reduction of the oil to the 
condition of spray was originally effected by steam, but at present 
compressed air is often employed. The burner consists of two con- 
centric tubes, the inner one being usually the oil pipe, while the 
outer tube is used to convey the steam or compressed air, which im- 
pinges on the oil issuing from the inner pipe and sprays it, thus 
bringing about a very intimate mixture of oil and air. In this case 
the intermediate stage of gasification is omitted and the combustion 
chamber is one with the furnace itself. In addition to simplicity of 
construction, the forsunka system has the advantage that the length 
of the flame can be controlled, the supply of fuel regulated and a wide 
range of temperature can be attained. At first the tubular form of 
forsunka burner (Fig. 4) was generally used for boilers; but this 
burner gives a conical flame and is now being replaced by lenticular 
purners provided with two horizontal, longitudinal slits, the upper one 
discharging the oil and the lower one delivering a current of steam, 
an arrangement giving a flat, broad flame, of any convenient length 
(Fig. 6). As a rule, the forsunka and the terminal lengths of the steam 
and oil pipes are mounted on a swing bracket which at the same time 
connects them with the remainder of their respective supply pipes. 
To shut off the supply, all that is necessary is to turn the forsunka 
back through an angle of 90°, whereupon the connecting taps in the 
swing bracket are automatically closed. This withdrawal of the burner 
out of the hot firebox protects it from damage by the great heat in 
that chamber. A similar forsunka, though not working on hinges, is 
that used for heating welding furnaces (Fig. 7). Here the oil is de- 
livered so as to flow down the inclined top surface of the burner, and 
on reaching the bottom of the slope, is caught up and sprayed by the 
compressed air discharged through an narrow underlying slit. 

When it becomes a question of uniformly heating a large chamber, 
choice is made of the tubular forsunka with spiral jet, wherein the 
steam or compressed air receives a whirling motion and the flame takes 
the shape of a cone. Tubular forsunkas are used in all kinds of smelt- 
ing furnaces for the production of forged iron as well as for puddling 
furnaces and open-hearth steel furnaces, and a couple of years ago the 
first crucible steel furnace was fitted with these burners. The smelting 
furnaces are constructed on the same lines as the Siemens regenerative 
furnaces for heating with coal gas. The older Martin (open-hearth) 
furnaces have four generator chambers, the two outer ones being heated 
alternately with the oil fuel, while the inner pair serve as air-heaters. 
The height of the burner is an important feature, since the oil must 
be delivered just above the level of the brick checker-work. The oil 
is gasified in the chamber, a small portion also burning therein, and 
the gas enters the furnace at a somewhat acute angle, and is there 
mixed with the heated air. A regulator rod extends from each forsunka 
burner to the service platform where the admission of fuel can be 
easily controlled by turning a small hand-wheel (Fig. 8). 

A few years back attempts were made to blow oil direct into the 
smelting furnace, and the results were so favorable that this new 
system found immediate application. Four 15-ton Martin furnaces 
fired on this plan are in use at the works of the Moscow Steel Goods 
Manufacturing Company. The method of construction is exceedingly 
simple, the furnace having only two air-heating chambers and an arched 
roof. Five burners are provided, two at each end of the arch, these 
being worked*alternately, while the fifth is in the center and works 
continuously, there being always three burners in action throughout. 
Connection between the burners and the steam pipe is established 
by means of metal piping. To throw a set of burners out of action 
the service pipes are closed and the burners turned on one side, the 
other two being then set going. In the meantime the central burner 
is merely turned in the direction of the exhaust. To prevent the 
burners being melted by the heat, they are surrounded by cooling jack- 
ets built in the arch and containing a circulating current of water. 

To start the forsunka burners the steam and oil-pipes are opened 
a little way, and a lighted rag soaked in petroleum is held on a wire 
elose to the jet of the burner for about 15 minutes, after which time 
the forsunka will burn without further assistance. As already men- 
tioned, steam or compressed air is employed to spray the oil. For 
boilers steam alone is used, as is also frequently the case in other 
instances where the short distance of the burner from a steam boiler 
renders this course possible. Owing, however, to the extreme cold 
prevailing in Russia during the winter months, the loss of steam by 
condensation is so great even in short pipes that compressed air is 
coming more and more into use, especially where electric motive 
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power is available; and this method also obviates the risk of delays 
arising from leaky steam pipes. On account of the suspension of river 
traffic in winter, the Volga being closed by frost, users of oil fuel have 
to secure their supplies in the summer, and are consequently obliged 
to erect large storage tanks, made of strong sheet iron, and holding 
300 to 400 tank-wagon loads. The storage tanks are fitted with pumps 
for filling the small tanks at the works every day. To lessen the fire 
risk occasioned by storing large quantities of oil, ironmasters only 
buy residuum with a flashing point above 120° C.; but as the 
demand causes the oil merchants to frequently adulterate the resid- 
uum with crude oil, which may lower the flashing point to about 
80° C., it is necessary for the purchaser to test every parcel. 

The expense of installing oil fuel at steel works containing two 
Martin furnaces, one crucible steel furnace, with heating-up furnaces, 
two forging furnaces, four heaters, several mold-drying ovens and 
brick kilns, a few smithy fires, and a boiler-house with eleven boilers, 
was 27,000 roubles (about $21,000), of which sum about 15,000 roubles 
was the cost of the storage tanks. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 





The report of the Minister of Mines of British Columbia for 1899, 
which has just been issued, gives much interesting information as to 
the mines and mining industry. From its statements we take the fol- 
lowing table, showing the metal production of the Province last year, 
as compared with that of 1898: 




















—1898. 1899. Changes, 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Values. 

PISOOF BOW, OEiciscccsisises 32,167 $643,346 67,245 $1,344,900 I. $701,554 
ee a arr 110,061 2,201,217 138,315 2,857,573 I. 656,356 
Total gold, 0Z.............. 142,228 $2,844,563 205,560 $4,202,473 I. $1,357,910 

Silver, oz a6 . 4,292,401 2,375,841 2,939,413 1,663,708 D. 712,133 
Copper, Ibs. - 7,271,678 874,781 7,722,591 1,351,453 I. 476,672 
Pc cnkenseewesaneeaees 31,693,559 1,077,581 21,862,436 878,870 D. 198,711 
eR WTR: ascciassaccssw teevnausn ST,1TZ, FOB oc scess $8,096,504 I. $923,738 


The notable features of this statement are the heavy falling off in the 
production of the silver-lead mines; the increase in copper and lode 
gold, and the very large gain in placer gold. The last-named increase 
came in large degree from hydraulic mining, but chiefly from the 
placers of the Cassiar country and the newly opened Atlin District. 
There was an increase in lode gold from the West Kootenay Division, 
and a smaller one in the Coast districts, East Kootenay showing a 
reduction in output. 

In addition to the metals given above, there was a production of 55 oz. 
platinum from the Similkameen Division. . It is believed that this could 
be increased if miners were aware of the high value of the metal, 
and could distinguish it when found. 

There were 2,000 tons of iron ore mined, part near Kamloops and 
part on Texada Island. This was all used for flux. 

The production of coal and coke for four years past has been as 
below, in long tons of 2,240 lbs.: 


—Coal.— —Coke.—— 
Tons. Value. Tons. Value. 
1,294,132 $3,882,396 34,251 $171,255 
- 1,185,865 3,407,595 35,000 175,000 
882,854 2,648,562 17,831 89,155 
896,222 2,688,666 1,565 7,825 


decrease slowly from 1891, reached 
a comparatively low point in 1897, but then took an upward turn. In 
1898 it was the largest ever reported up to that date, exceeding the out 
put of 1891; and in 1899 there was another large increase. Coke making 
first began in 1896, and is now a well-established industry. 

The other products included brick and building stone, the former 
being made chiefly in the neighborhood of some of the coal mines. 

The total value of the mineral production of British Columbia in 
1899, including all the products named above, was $12,356,555; which 
compares with $10,906,861 in 1898, and $10,455,268 in 1897. 


THE CROWN POINT-ONTARIO SUIT IN UTAH. 





By Our Special Correspondent. 





On June 5th, at Salt Lake City, Utah, in the United States District 
Court, Judge Moses Hallett presiding, the trespass suit of the Crown 
Point praying for damages of $1,985,750, for ore mined by the Ontario 
in Crown Point Territory, was begun. In the original complaint, 
Crown Point claimed title to and ownership in all ore mined from the 
Ontario vein as it passed on its dip through the Crown Point and 
Munadore lode claims, but in the trial no claim for damages was 
maintained for trespass so far as concerns the Crown Point claim, and 
only for a fractional part of the Munadore claim. 

The accompanying sketch-map will aid in making clear the status 
of the main features at issue. The plaintiff owns the Crown Point 
and Munadore lode claims, which are entirely surrounded by Ontario's 
holdings. The main profit-paying Ontario vein at the surface passes 
through the east end line and continues westerly through the Ontario 
claim till it reaches a point about 300 ft. east of the west end line, 
when it bends southerly, passing out of the side line into the Banner 
claim, which belongs to the Ontario Company, as indicated by the 
broken line. The defendant avers that there is another vein—a branch 
of the main vein—which continues west, passing out of the west end 
line into the Last Chance claim; that the two branches come together 
and unite, forming one vein at a depth of 300 or 500 ft.; thus fulfilling 
the conditions essential to give the defendant company the extra- 
lateral rights to follow the vein in its dip beyond the side line between 
vertical parallel planes passing through the end lines. 

From this explanation it is apparent that the dip of the Ontario vein 
is to the north. In its exploration, the 1,300 and 1,500-levels—Ontario 


has no 1,400-level—traverse Munadore ground. The contention made 
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by Crown Point is that all ore mined in Munadore territory, from that 
part of the Ontario vein west of the line drawn north from the point 
where the main Ontario vein passes out of the side line and parallel 
to Ontario’s end lines, or a vertical plane passing through this line— 
which throughout the trial was spoken of as the line A B and is so 
indicated in the diagram. The defendant admits the correctness of 
this contention under the rulings of the court, provided it is not demon- 
strated that an arm of the Ontario vein passes out of the Ontario ciaim 
through the west end line, as marked by the dotted line, and that in 
depth the two branches unite, forming a compact, strong ledge. Assays 
made by the plaintiff from croppings taken from this west branch vein 
gave fully as high values as the croppings from the east, or any portion 
of the vein, for near the apex the Ontario vein nowhere carries values 
of moment. 

The weight of evidence was in favor of the vein passing out of the 
Ontario claim through the south side line, thus, under the law of apex, 
giving title to the Crown Point to all ore in Munadore territory west 
of the line AB. Most of the time for 5 days was taken up by evidence 
pro and con, tending to show the ore tonnage mined in that region 
and its value, or the dearth of ore and its lack of value. In this there 
is a wide discrepancy, even among those championing the same side; 
one of the plaintiff’s attorneys affirming that the gross value of the 
ore tonnage mined from this region is fully $1,500,000, while another 
maintained that the same total is $800,000, and, naturally, the minimum 
valuations—$8,000 to $30,000 for the same ore tonnage—were affixed by 
those for the defendant. Drawings of vertical sections through the 
workings, published in the Ontario annual reports, indicate that in this 
part of Munadore ground a far greater ore tonnage was mined than 
defendant admits, and there is a like opposition of views ‘concerning 
the grade of ore; plaintiff affirming the belief that the bulk was high- 





ONTARIO—CROWN POINT CLAIMS. 


grade smelting rock, and defendant pronouncing the bulk of what 
little ore there was to have been second class or milling stuff. 

Immediately prior to the commencement of the trial defendant asked 
for a further continuance for the purpose of more fully demonstrating 
the extension of the branch of the Ontario vein passing out of Ontario’s 
west end line and for other minor reasons. This request was disal- 
lowed, the court holding that defendant had had ample time and oppor- 
tunity for all needed exploratory work and other preparation for this 
suit. The progress of the trial showed more evidences of lack of prepa- 
ration on defendant’s part. 

Monday, June 11th, was devoted to the argument, each side being 
allowed 3 hours. At 5 o’clock Judge Hallett charged the jury, the 
charge covering the usual points in such cases. One charge asked for 
by the defendant was to the effect, if it was apparent as early as 1890 
or 1891 that the owner of Munadore knew defendant was mining in 
Munadore ground and by reasonable care would have discovered the 
traspass then, plaintiff cannot recover for ore extracted prior to Feb- 
ruary 7th, 1895, thus sustaining the bar by limitation set up by defend- 
ant. The next afternoon the jury came into court for information and 
desired to have the testimony of several witnesses read as to the amount 
of ore mined in Munadore ground in 1895, 1896 and 1897; also the total 
tonnage and value of all ore mined by Ontario in these years. The 
latter are 30,550 tons in 1895, 30,270 tons in 1896, 23,180 tons in 1897, 
the values being $879,000, $776,853 and $838,183 respectively. The jury 
then retired. On Wednesday, just before the noon hour, Judge Hallett 
called the jury into the court room. He urged the importance of reach- 
ing an agreement, that the trial had been a long one, that each side 
had been to considerable expense, that the suit has been pending for 
5 years and ought to be decided in some way by this jury at this time. 
In closing, again emphasizing the desirability of a verdict, the court 
said, a wrong conclusion is better than none. When the jury retired 
counsel for each side took exception to these last instructions. 

Shortly before 4 o’clock on Wednesday the jury notified the court 
that a verdict was reached. It was for the plaintiff and tne amount was 
$32,092. Later it was learned that more than 20 ballots were taken and 
several jurymen admitted that had it not been for the last instructions 
of the court no agreement could have been reached. One juryman was 
in favor of $500,000 and another thought $100 ample. Sixty days were 
allowed for filing bills of exception and motion for a new trial. Ontario 
folk seem well content with the outcome and Crown Point are disap- 
pointed, though it is quite probable that there will not be a second trial. 
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THE NEW ERA ELECTRIC DRILL. 





The accompanying illustration shows an electric drill which is manu- 
factured by the New Era Electric Drill Company, of Denver, Colo., and 
is now being tried in some Colorado mines. The drill is of the recipro- 
cating type, motion being given to it by a revolving shaft run at a high 
speed. The drill guide is circular and the operation is similar to that 
of a piston. The motor is enclosed in a box, which is dust and moist- 
ure proof, and which can, of course, be operated by electricity from any 
source available. Motor and drill are connected by a flexible shaft, a 
small starter at the rear end of the drill being provided, which gives 
the operator instant control in starting and stopping. The flexible 
shaft imparts motion to beveled gearing at the end of the driving axle 
of the drill; and on the opposite side of this axle is a gear which drives 
the flywheel, the latter being so geared that the flywheel makes 1% 
revolutions to each revolution of the shaft. The driving axle passes 
through the crosshead of the drill, the rear end of the crosshead con- 
taining a peculiarly shaped slot, so contrived that a one-fourth forward 





THE NEW ERA ELECTRIC DRILL. 


movement of the axle crank gives the full forward striking blow. The 
piston-shaped guide is forward of the crosshead. 

Two buffer springs gives the piston recoiling power, one of them being 
located on the inside of the front end of the crosshead and the other 
fitting snugly against its outer front end. By means of these springs 
the drill is prevented from striking a rigid blow. Another feature is the 
rotation of the drill bit. Two rabbeted cases contain the pawls; one 
case rotates in the piston guide on its backward movement and the other 
holds the piston when rotated and imparts to the latter a direct, straight 
blow, never permitting the bit to strike the rock a glancing blow. The 
steel is held in chuck by a novel one-nut clamp. The main clamp of the 
drill is held by one bolt, and by loosening one nut the drill is placed 
on a perfect swivel. A feature of the clamp is its side motion, by which, 
when a hole is started, the clamp proper need not be loosened till the 
hole is finished, as the side movement for changing bits is readily made. 
The machine is simple in construction and strikes a blow equal to 
about 200 lbs., delivering from 500 to 700 blows per minute. 

The results obtained with this drill will be watched with much in- 
terest by mining men. 


THE WASTEFULNESS OF CHIMNEY DRAFT.—In a recent dis- 
cusion of the question of the various methods for the utilization of 
waste heat, the “Engineer” considers among other features the waste- 
fulness of the usual method of producing draft by the ascent of heated 
air in a chimney. Boiler efficiency varies from 60 per cent. in a bad 
boiler to 80 per cent. in a very good one. The difference may be said, 
without greatly stretching the truth, to go up the chimney. It is not 
to be disputed that much of the waste heat might be caught and 
utilized; but there are reasons why it is not so caught. In the first 
place, the gases must be hot when tney go into the chimney, or there 
will not be a draft. As a matter of fact a draft got in this way is the 
most-expensive possible, except by a steam jet in the chimney. A fan 
can be run for about one-tenth of the power represented by the waste 
heat required to command a good draft. A tall chimney will cost 
very much more than will a fan plant. But the fan is not used and 
the chimney is, largely because it is essential to discharge the pro- 
ducts of combustion high up in the air over the roofs of surrounding 
houses. This necessity must be taken into account in so far as fac- 
tories are concerned, yet in most cases a chimneystack 100 ft. high 
would be sufficient, because with a fan combustion could be more easily 
controlled than is possible with a chimney to prevent the giving off of 
smoke. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION OF QUEBEC. 





From the recently issued report of Mr. J. Obalski, inspector of mines 
of Quebec, we obtain the figures given in the following table, which 
show the mineral production of the Province in 1899 and its value. 
The third column shows the number of men employed in each branch 
of the mining industry: 


Quantity. Value. No. Men. 
GONE, OUMOON con cdeccccssccessonccnececscesscese 272 $4,916 30 
Bow iron Ore, Ion tONB........0.00sesecsesesces 20,000 40,000 800 
Ocher (calcined), short tons...............-6+ 1,430 14,300 50 
Chrome ore, lONG tOMS..........ccccccccccccces 1,768 20,867 130 
Copper ore, low grade, long tons............ 38,928 157,062 340 
Copper ore, high grade, long tons........... 100 5,000 10 


Galena and blende, long tons................ 350 12,250 10 
Asbestos, Short tOMmS.........cccccececccccccece 581,667 









Asbestic, short tons ..........-..+.. 17,069 
Graphite, prepared, short tons. 60 5,100 10 
Phosphate, short tons .... 1,275 9,157 ioe 
Mica, trimmed, short tons 331 108,063 500 
Mica, rough, short tons.............eeeeseeeeee 240 28,800 we 
Feldspar, Short tons ...........seseeeeeeeeeeees 3,000 7,500 20 
Sulphate of baryta, short tons..............- 416 2,912 5 
Slate, short tons ...........cccccccccccseccccce 2,263 30,119 75 
Flagstones, SQ. YdS. ......ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 4,000 3,500 9 
Cement, DDIS. .......ccccccccsccccsccsececececcce 19,453 31,130 50 
Water-lime, DbIS. ............eeccsceecceccceces 900 1,080 ee 
GTOMILC, cccccscccccccccceccocsevccccovecesccsscce  secce 12,780 60 
6 ccc cub op mab hasbske sede eSESOPEREADEE SS GREER $1,093,272 2,999 


There was no commercial production of petroleum, put in the Gaspe 
Basin several companies are operating and some oil is being pumped. 
A pipe line is under construction from the wells to the point where 
refining works are to be constructed. 

In addition to the figures given above Mr. Obalski estimates the pro- 
duction of lime at 1,000,000 bushels, value $140,000; bricks, 120,000,000, 
value $600,000; building stone, value $250,000. The number of men 
employed in making lime was 250; in brickyards, 1,200, and in stone 
quarries and stone dressing, 350. This brings the total values up to 
$2,083,272, and the number of men employed to 4,800. The average 
time worked, taking the whole mineral industry, was 8 months in the 
year. 

The metallurgical production consisted of 7,093 long tons of charcoal 
pig iron, valued at $141,860. In the blast furnaces there were used 
2.524 tons of limestone as flux, and 951,510 bus. of charcoal as fuel. 
There are two furnaces in blast, at Drummondville and Radnor. 

Adding the price of the pig iron, we find that the total value of the 
mineral products of Quebec in 1899 was $2,225,132, the prices being esti- 
mated at the mine or the nearest shipping point. 


MINING IN THE YUKON. 





(By Our Special Correspondent.) 





It will be of interest to describe how claims were worked in the 
Yukon country at first, and the improvements which have been made 
since. A few words about the nature of the soil might not be out of 
place. This country puzzles old miners, and they come from all the 
known mining camps of the world. Their theories as to how the gold 
was deposited here do not seem to work. The saying, “Gold is where 
you find it,” should have been made especially for the Yukon District. 

In the Bonanza and Eldorado, which are the richest creeks in the 
Klondike, relatively to their size, the depth of the earth, on the bed- 
rock, ranges from 15 to 25 ft. On Dominion Creek, which will give 
one-fifth (i.e., $4,000,000) of the whole production of gold of this year, 
the depth of earth is at least double that. On the surface of the ground 
everywhere is found the muck, a fine earth, which is a humus. It is 
a fine, light dust when dry. It is harder to thaw out by means of fire 
than gravel. 

The ground is frozen everywhere. It has been so since the glacial 
period, the geologists say. The sun in summer will thaw only a few 
inches. A number of shafts, 100 ft. and more deep, have met with only 
frozen ground. Under the muck lies the gravel in which the gold is 
found, if any is to be found. The stones of this gravel vary much 
in size and are sometimes rounded by water, or of a shady nature, with 
worn-out edges, and the earth is sticky and of a light-brown, yellowish 
or sometimes greenish color. 

The bed-rock is often found to be a micaceous schist, blueish and soft 
enough to be worked with the pick. In other instances ‘it is formed 
of harder rock, but cracked and loosened, the pieces being easily re- 
moved on the surface. 

On the rich claims great improvements have been made in the way 
of taking the gold out. The method first used, and still resorted to by 
owners of poor claims and by prospectors, consists in building a fire, 
usually at night, and taking out the earth thus thawed, repeating the 
operation till the bed-rock is reached. The pick is not of any use in the 
hard, frozen gravel. It helps in the muck, but it has to be sharpened 
often by the blacksmith, who is not always handy and whose charges 
are always high in this country. The shaft is usually 4 by 6 ft. It has 
to be timbered so as to prevent the walls from falling down by pieces, 
as the earth thaws out by the effect of the fire and of the weather in 
summer. 

When the bed-rock is reached, if the pay streak has not been found 
at the bottom of the shaft, drifting is started on both sides of it, at 
right angles with the direction of the valley of the creek, in order to 
locate the auriferous gravel. The drifts are not timbered. The frozen 
ground will not thaw out much if the fire is covered with green wood 
in such a way as to throw the heat toward the part to be thawed. 
Heated boulders are used with advantage, as they will not have a 
tendency to make the top‘of the drift thaw out and fall. 

When a shaft is more than 50 ft. deep, wood will not burn for want 
of draft: then heated boulders are used. A man will throw earth with 
a shovel out of a shaft which is as deep as 8 or 9 ft., but not more. 
Then the windlass worked by hand power is used. It is slow and 
tedious work, especially as the shaft gets deeper. 
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London capitalists, it is stated, nearly invested $1,000,000 in a vein 
which was found at the last minute to be salted. Eight miles above 
Dawson there is a large ledge formation along the Yukon, visible 
from the river. It has been repeatedly located and often reported 
to be very rich. It contains graphite, copper, gold, lead, etc. This win- 
ter a miner went to London with samples which assayed from $200 to 
$260 to the ton, and it took him but a short time to form a company of 
$1,000,000. But, to satisfy the stockholders before the final papers were 
drawn, Capt. Cuthbertson was cabled to examine the property. He 
took samples which assayed high in gold. This puzzled him, as the 
ore looked almost barren. The result showed the presence of chloride 
of gold in the powder. Capt. Cuthbertson says: “Salting rock with 
chloride of gold was not new to me, but finding it absorbed in the 
dynamite was new to me, and I hold some of the plugs now with 
which [, can in a few seconds, with a very small quantity, gold plate 
my knife blade.” The trick of using chloride of gold is, I hear, an old 
dodge in salting mines in California. 

The census which was taken in April gives to Dawson a population 
of 5,404 souls, an increase of over 500 in 8 months. There are 3,361 
Americans and 1,701 British; all the other nationalities give 303. The 
number of women is 646 and children 242. 

The whole Yukon territory contains 9,534 Americans, 4,555 British 
and, in all, 16,107 souls, not including 258 Indians. The Government 
in Ottawa may find that there are enough voters to grant the miners 
representation in the Council here or perhaps in Ottawa. 


NOTES ON THE ELMORE CONCENTRATION PROCESS.* 





The essential claims of the patentee are as follows: 1. ; 
separating the metallic from the rocky constituents of on pages Ba 
the pulverized ore first with water in considerable quantity, then add- 
ing to the mixture an oil which adheres to the metallic constituents 
but not to the wet rocky constituents, allowing the water carrying the 
rocky material to subside, while the oil carrying metallic constituents 
floats above, and separating the oil from these constituents. The oil 
used is the thick tarry residue of mineral oil, called “residuum,” after 
some of the more volatile constituents have been distilled off. 

2. For separating metallic from rocky constituents of ore apparatus 
comprising horizontally revolving helically-ribbed mixing drums, sub- 
sidence vessels, a centrifugal drum for separating the oil, a tank pro- 
vided with agitators, and a second centrifugal machine for separating 
the water, arranged and operated substantially as described in the 
specifications. 

The process, as practiced at Dolgelly, Wales, consists in crushing 
the low-grade copper rocks by a Comet breaker, followed by smaller 
ordinary jaw breakers, passing the material to rollers (crushing wet) 
and the product of these to 5-ft. Huntington mills provided with No 6 
(jabbed) needle-mesh screens (the fines produced by the Comet are 
screened and fed direct to the Huntington mills). 

The mixture of pulverized ore and water is fed into the end of a drum 
which is caused to revolve slowly on rollers by means of a worm: oil 
is added by a separate pipe, made preferably telescopic to admit of it 
being discharged at different distances from the end. At each end 
there is a circular opening, and within the drum annular helical ribs 
extend from end to end; the spaces between these ribs are divided 
into cells by a number of equidistant blades, to effect a thorough inter- 
mingling of oil with the pulp and water, without being broken up. All 
three are carried to the opposite end of the cylinder or drum from the 
one where they entered, whence they are discharged through a number 
of circumferential holes into the subsidence vessel, where the water 
and sand or pulp are allowed to subside, the buoyant oil carrying the 
mineral ingredients floating on top. The oil is admitted at the same 
end as the feed. There are two or three drums, one underneath the 
other, the second treating the tailings of the first, and so on as the case 
may require. The feeding of the pulp, as well as of the ore and oil, is 
done in the upper cylinder. It is of importance to determine the point 
in the length of the drum at which the oil is to be admitted. If admit- 
ted at the beginning it would probably take up at once so much of the 
mineral as would make it sink in the feed water, and prevent its float- 
ing. Therefore the point of entry of the oil depends on the amount of 
mineral in the ore, and must be determined. 

At Glasdir, where the ore is an impregnation of very fine copper and 
iron pyrites, in an altered slate, it was ascertained that practice had 
established a use of five times the weight of ore as the correct amount 
of water. 

The right amount of oil to be added for the Glasdir ore, Messrs. El- 
more determined to be about equal weights, or 1 ton of oil to 1 of ore. 
This amount varies with every ore. The oil, owing to its viscosity, will 
not flow readily, and small rotary pumps are introduced, acting lik 
meters, propelling it forward. It was found impossible to determine the 
loss of oil by measurement. The storage tank contained more oil after 
the test than before, probably due to retained water and air. Messrs. EI- 
more determined the loss of oil, based on the experience of a run of 
over 700 tons, including what is retained in the concentrates, the tailings 
and what is lost by waste, to be 2 gals. per ton of ore treated. In the 
tests the amount of oil retained by concentrates and tailing proved to 
be about 114 gals. per ton. As the test was probably more carefully 
made than the 700-tons run, it seems safer to assume the experience 
of Messrs. Elmore, that is, a loss of 2 gals. per ton of ore with the 
Glasdir ore. 

The mixture discharged through the holes from the drum flows. as 
mentioned before, into the subsidence vessel. Additional oil may be 
added to this vessel, at some distance down, by means of a separate 
pipe, to aid in floating the mixture. 

From the subsidence vessel, in which the water and tailings are 
drained at the bottom, the oil carrying the mineral is pumped to a hydro- 
extractor having a solid basket with a projecting flange at the top. 





*An abstract from the ‘Transactions’ 


of Institution of Mining and 
Metallurgy, April 25th, 1900. 
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This is found to give good results, running from 750 to 800 revolutions 
per minute. During the action of the machine the mineral and water 
pack in vertical walls, and the oil floating on the water rises vertically 
on the wall and creeps over the flange, or lid, of the solid basket and 
drops into space between the basket and the enclosing monitor, and 
from there goes to temporary storage tanks, whence it is pumped again 
to the reservoir or stock tank. The separated water is let out through 
an opening at the bottom, covered wit’. a cone cover, after the machine 
comes to rest. The mineral is packei solid along the inner periphery 
of the basket. The final draining of tne oil and water is accomplished in 
a smaller hydro-extractor with a perforated basket on the periphery, to 
which the mineral is transferred. The oil and water escape through 
the meshes and concentrates carrying about 4 per cent. of oil, and 4 per 
cent. of water remain behind. 

Tests were made of the proficiency of the process on the very low-grade 
copper ore from the Glasdir Mine, carrying about, on an average, 1.12 
per cent. copper, 0.049 oz. of gold per ton of 2,240 lbs., and 0.8 oz. of silver 
per ton of 2,240 lbs. Seven distinct and separate runs were made on 
this ore by the inventor, under close supervision, treating in all 43 tons 
of rock. These showed an average saving of 69 per cent. of the gold, 65 
per cent. of the silver, and 70 per cent. of the copper with a rate of 
concentration of about 14 into 1. This is certainly a good saving when 
we consider the low grade character of the material operated upon. 

The percentage of yield of the metals, is not the final net yield. It 
is subject to the usual smelters’ charges and reductions for treatment 
of concentrates produced. 

If the viscosity of the oil requires to be increased, the inventor adds 
of from 2 to 3 per cent. of mineral butter, a later distillation product of 
residuum oil. If owing to climatic conditions the oil has to be thinned, 
a previous distillation product has to be added to the residuum oil. The 
temperature of the oil and water at the Glasdir Works is kept between 
54° and 57°, though it is possible that wider margins may be permissible. 


AN EFFECTIVE PIPE WRENCH. 





The accompanying illustration shows the Johnson pipe wrench, which 
is a well-designed and effective tool of the class. Its convenience and 
ready application make it very useful in mine and mill work. The 
Johnson wrench consists of but three parts—combined head and handle, 
swinging jaw and pin; all parts are interchangeable and made of cru- 
cible steel, drop-forged. The jaws adjust themselves quickly to dif- 


The amount of ore shipped per annum is about 9,000 tons, and it 
averages about 25 per cent. copper. The ore as it comes from the mine 
is partly hand picked and partly dressed by means of King’s magnetic 
concentrator. The whole of the ore has hitherto been sent down by 
rail to Port Nolloth and shipped to Swansea, where it is sold to local 
smelters. There are also large accumulations of low-grade ore and 
of surface carbonates that have not yet been touched, but it is now 
proposed to adopt the system of precipitation for the low-grade sul- 
phides and of leaching with acids for the carbonates. The reserves 
of ore remain about the same, about four years’ output, and the devel- 
opment work has yielded satisfactory results. 

The climate of the country is not altogether desirable, as fever and 
consumption give trouble. Fortunately, the chief scourge of the coun- 
try, typhoid fever, has been successfully combated and it has now en- 
tirely disappeared. The native workmen are not a very sirong race and 
are much debilitated by their fondness for strong drinks, which they 
succeed in obtaining in spite of the efforts of the managers. 


FILTER PRESSES IN REDUCTION WORKS. 





The use of filter presses in reduction works for the rapid separation of 
materials held in suspension by leaching solutions is becoming more 
and more frequent. In chlorination work the final precipitates are 
pumped through the press and retained on the surface of the filter 
paper, which is afterwards stripped off and burned, leaving the values 
in the ashes, which may be refined afterwards in the usual way; while 
in the cyanide process the precipitates are of a more bulky nature, and 
somewhat coarser methods can be followed in filtering. The press may 
be simply equipped with cloths which can be scraped from time to time 
as the chambers fill. : 

We illustrate a press in common use for chlorination work, manu- 
factured by Wm. R. Perrin & Company, of Chicago; this press having 
division frames between the plates which have corner inlet and outlet. 
This allows the application of filter paper in connection with the filter 
cloths, which are used for backing. The filter paper cannot be used 
with the center-feed type of press, though that is well adapted for many 
purposes where bulky precipitates are to be obtained. 

Presses with division frames are also used for washing slimes. The 
chamber may be pumped full of the deposit and on turning the washing 
water through another channel, or corner feed, it may be made to pass 
through the cakes from the surface of one plate to the surface of the 





AUTOMATIC PIPE WRENCH. 


THE JOHNSON 


ferent size pipe, and are instantly released by simply raising the handle. 
The wrench firmly grips galvanized or iron pipe or solid iron bars, it 
cannot slip, and is warranted not to crush. William B. Volger, of New 
York, is the manufacturer of this tool. 

This wrench is now in use in mines in the East, and has found gen- 
eral approval. 


ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 





Sons of Gwalia, Limited, Western Australia. 


This company was floated in London with a considerable flourish of 
trumpets two years ago by Messrs. Bewick, Moreing & Co. The prop- 
erty is situated at Mount Leonora, in the Mount Malcolm District, of 
North Coolgardie. The capital is £300,000, of which £50,000 in cash 
was to provide for new plant and for additional developments. The 
report for 1899, which has just been issued, shows that the new plant 
has not been yet completed, and that large sums have been spent in 
putting the property in order. The old plant has been in operation dur- 
ing the year and produced 18,446 oz. fine gold. Of this total 17,092 oz. 
were produced in the battery from 17,655 tons of ore, 650 oz. from the 
cyaniding of 257 tons of concentrate, and 704 oz. from 1,500 tons of 
tailings. The amount realized by the sale of the gold was £78,318, and 
other sources of income brought the total receipts up to £79,185. The 
net profits for the year were £35,975, and the profit for 1898 was £30.,- 
777, which was undivided at the time, and now added gives a total for 
the the two years of £66,353. It is proposed to pay a dividend of 10 
per cent. and to devote part of the remainder to acquiring additional 
plant. It was determined on the formation of the company to erect 30 
stamps, and it has now been decided to increase this to 50 stamps. The 
directors give details of the development work, but do not give any 
estimate of ore in sight nor its average contents, though no doubt the 
fact that they are ordering a large plant may be considered as presump- 


tive evidence of large reserves. 





Namaqua Copper Company, Limited, Cape Colony. 

The report of this company for 1899 shows that the company has 
shared the recent prosperity of other copper producers. The company 
owns properties in Little Namaqualand, Cape Colony, in the same 
region as the better known Cape Copper Company. It was originally 
formed in 1887 and has a paid-up capital of £188,000. The dividends, 
commencing with 1888, have amounted in all to 92% per cent., though 
for four years none were paid; but in the year just closed the dividend 
reached the unprecedented figure of 40 per cent. The total dividends 
since the foundation of the company have therefore been 132% per cent. 
The receipts from the sales of ore during the year 1899 were £198,000 
and the net profit was £115,384. Out of this £75,200 has been paid as 
dividend, £10,000 added to the reserve fund, and £20,000 set aside 
to provide funds for a contemplated new railway. 


PERRIN FILTER PRESS. 


plate opposite, from which point it will be discharged; in this way 
most effectually washing the material in the press which presents a 
large surface in a thin layer to the percolating action of the liquid 
under pressure, which may be run to 150 lbs. if desired. 

For handling corrosive substances in chemical works these presses 
are built with wooden plates and rings, but for the ordinary use of re- 
duction works the iron construction stands remarkably well and has 
generally proved more suitable than the wood type of press. In the 
center-feed press the discharge is through a drip cock at the lower end 
of each plate; a desirable feature, because in case of imperfection in the 
cloth the particular plate may be cut off at the drip. The corner-feed 
press with division rings may also be equipped in this way with indi- 
vidual discharge for each plate, but the closed delivery with the cor- 
ner channel is generally preferred. These presses are valuable in any 
process where rapid filtering is required, as they are built to stand 
heavy pressure and their applications for such purposes are numerous. 


ELECTRICITY FOR CANAL BOATS.—It is announced that the 
Ohio Board of Public Works has decided to adopt an electric towing 
system on the canals owned by the State. 





FRENCH DEMAND FOR LEAD AND ZINC.—United States Consul 
Brittain, of Nantes, under date of May 17th, 1900, says: “Inquiry has 
just been made at this consulate for prices (by the ton) of lead and 
zinc of all descriptions. American producers of these metals are re- 
quested to correspond with M. Albert Brosseau, of No. 4 Rue Cam- 
bronne, Nantes, France, and submit prices. Samples of sheet zinc and 
small blocks of lead may be sent through the mails. Prices should be 
stated in francs and centimes, and the metric system used in giving 
weights and measures.” 





THE BEHR MONO-RAIL TRANSIT SYSTEM.—A good deal of dis- 
appointment is expressed in technical circles in Europe at the refusal 
of the Parliamentary committee to sanction the construction of the 
as to the efficiency of the brakes proposed. Between Manchester and 
Liverpool. The Behr system is a development of the Lartigue system 
where the car runs pannier-wise on a single rail that is held on trestles. 
The motive power is electricity that is picked up from the conductor 
by the side of the rail. Mr. Behr claims that with properly constructed 
mechanism he could obtain a speed of 120 miles an hour. Recently a 
number of leading Manchester men proposed to try the system be- 
tween that city and Liverpool, but of course the refusal of the Parlia- 
mentary committee to sanction the scheme has upset things for a while. 
The chief reason is that no reliable expert evidence had been given 
as to: the efficiency of the brakes proposed. Between Manchester and 
Liverpool the demands for fast passenger traffic is very great. There 
are already three lines of railroad, the distance being 32 miles and the 
time taken on the way is 40 to 45 minutes. 
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(We shall be pleased to receive specimens of ores and minerals, and to 
describe and classify them, as far as possible. We shall be pleased to receive 
descriptions of minerals and correspondence relating to them. Photographs 
of unusual specimens, crystals, nuggets and the like will be reproduced 
whenever possible. Specimens should be of moderate size and should be sent 
prepaid; we cannot undertake to return them. If analyses are wanted we 
will turn specimens over to a competent assayer, should our correspondent 
instruct us to do so and send the necessary money.—Editor E. & M. J.) 





154.—J. M. T.—Mica.—To answer all your questions would be impos- 
sible in the limits of this column. The value of a mica deposit depends 
on the color of the mineral and the size of the sheets that can be pre- 
pared. The waste is usually very great, and the waste stuff or scrap is 
often pulverized and sold to wall paper manufacturers. As to the oc- 
currence of mica, see “Engineering and Mining Journal,” February 11th, 
1899. The specimens you send are poor quality; the sheets contain 
spots, ribs and cracks. Such material would make but low grade of 
scrap and a deposit of it in New Mexico would be practically worthless. 





155.—T. T.—Gossan.—The samples of limonite, hydrated sesquioxide 
of iron you send associated with clayey material may be, as you suggest, 
“gossan” or an “iron hat.” Precisely similar material might result from 
the decomposition of a vein carrying iron-copper sulphides. The green 
specimen probably contains copper. Open the vein by surface crosscuts 
at several places, if the surface is not too deep, sample carefully, and 
have your samples analyzed by a competent assayer. Sink where in- 
dications are most promising. 





156.—C. W.—Chrome Iron Ore.—The specimen you send is probably 
chronite, chrome iron ore. It is not cassiterite, tin ore, neither is it an 
ore of manganese. Analysis is necessary to determine the amount of 
chrominum present and the value of the ore. 





157.—J. S.—Anorthosite.—The rock you send is of common occurrence 
in the Adirondacks. The green mineral is plagioclase feldspar, the 
brown mineral is biotite mica, and the yellow is iron pyrite, with pos- 
sibly a little copper pyrite. The rock may possibly carry a trace of 
gold, but the probabilities are that it carries nothing of any value. 





158.—S. D. H.—Mica Sand.—The sample of “sand” you send is made 
up almost wholly of flakes of a micaceous mineral which originally 
was perhaps muscovite, but is now changing to a hydromica. The 
sample shows no traces of gold or silver. We make no charge for exam- 
ining specimens. If you wish an assay made, we refer you to some of 
the assayers whose addresses you will find in our advertising columns. 





159.—Stalagmite Sulphur.—The Field Museum, Chicago, possesses a 
remarkably fine specimen of stalagmite sulphur, that was found in the 
desert of Mapimi, Mexico. The specimen is almost pure sulphur, the 
sulphur in crystallizing taking curious shapes. The specimen is built 
up from the base on a half dozen distinct columns, which at the upper 
ends curl over, forming a flower-like mass of great beauty. 





160.—G. D.—Quartz Crystals.—The little colorless crystals you send 
are plainly quartz, some showing characteristic double six-sided pyra- 
mids. Such crystals, when very clear, are sold as “Lake George dia- 
monds,” “Montana diamonds,” etc. The crystals you send are too im- 
perfect to have any value. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





(Queries should relate to matters within our special province, such as 
mining, metallurgy, chemistry, geology, etc.; preference will be given_to 
to topics which seem to be of interest to others besides the inquirer. We 
cannot give professional advice, which should be obtained from a con- 
sulting expert. Nor can we give advice about mining companies or mining 
stock. Brief replies to questions will be welcomed from correspondents. 
While names will not be published, all inquirers must send their names and 
addresses. Preference will, of cours, always be given to questions sub- 
mitted by subscribers.—Editor E. & M. J.) 





Chromium.—Where can I procure data about chromium; its produc- 
tion and the processes of treating the ore?—W. S. 

Answer.—The subject of chromium and its metallurgy is fully treated 
in “The Mineral Industry,’ Volume VIII, which has just been pub- 
lished. 





Vanadium.—Are the industrial uses of vanadium sufficient at present 
to create an active demand for its ores and the products of its ores?— 
B. E.G. 

Answer.—The demand for vanadium and vanadium salts is not suffi- 
cient to create what can be called an active demand. The quantity used 
is limited, and will probably remain so. 

See “Engineering and Mining Journal,’’ February 24th, 1900, page 
234; also “The Mineral Industry,’ Volume VIII. 





Mica.—I would like to know all about mica, its manner of occurrence, 
methods of mining, preparation for market, uses, value, etec.—J. M. F. 


Answer.—The questions you enclose in your letter would require a 
treatise to answer them. As to the occurrence of mica, it has been 
recently treated by Dr. J. A. Holmes, State Geologist of North Carolina, 
in a paper read before the Geological Society of America, an abstract 
of which will be found in the “Engineering and Mining Journal,” Feb- 
ruary 1ith, 1899. As to its mining, uses, etc., you will find information 
in the articles on this subject in “The Mineral Industry,” Volumes I 
and VI. 





Leaching Copper Ores.—1. Is there any known process for leaching 
low-grade oxidized copper ores; also saving the gold and silver? 

2. What does Gardiner’s process for treating copper ores consist of? 
Where can I find more about it?—F. A. G. 


Answer.—There are several processes in use for leaching low-grade 
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copper ores. Which of them is best suited to any special case depends 
on the composition of the ore chiefly. 

The Gardiner process is referred to on another page, where you will 
find a statement as to what the process is. 





Ferro-tungsten, Ferro-molybdenum, etc.—I see you quote ferro-tung- 
sten, ferro-molybdenum and ferro-titanium among the commercial met- 
als; also ferro-silicon. Please tell me where in the United States these 
metals are made.—S. E. M. 


Answer.—Ferro-tungsten and ferro-molybdenum are made in this 
country by two firms, Stein & Boericke, at Primos, Pa., and Ash & Den- 
inger, at Phoenixville, Pa. Ferro-silicon is also made by the Cowles 
Electric Smelting and Aluminum Company at Lockport, N. Y., and the 
Wilson Aluminum Company at Spray, N. C. These alloys are now 
produced and sold in such quantities that they are fairly classed as 
commercial metals. 





Mining in Cuba.—Can you tell me if anything is being done in the 
way of opening new mines in Cuba?—J. de R. 


Answer.—The only mines at present actively worked in Cuba are 
the iron and manganese ore mines near Santiago. Some prospecting is 
going on in different parts of the island—chiefly in Santiago Province— 
and a number of mining claims have been registered, and are still being 
registered. There seems to be little probability of more work until the 
questions of title and other similar matters are settled definitely. The 
companies operating near Santiago have old titles which are, of course, 
not affected by the change in government. 

Recent registrations of claims include coal in the Province of Pinar 
del Rio; iron, copper and asphalt in the Province of Habana; asphalt 
and bituminous rock in Matanzas Province; iron, manganese, copper and 
zinc in Santiago Province. These registrations, of course, are simply 
claims or indications. 


A LONG ELEC?1RIC LINE.—The Adriatic Railway Company of Italy, 
according to the London “Engineer,” is about to apply the trolley system 
on its line from Lecco to Chiavenna and Sondrio, 66 miles of rail. Hy- 
draulic power will be derived from the River Adda, near Morbegno, and 
the overhead wire will be supplied with a current at a tension of 3,000 
volts. The electrical machinery has been ordered from a Hungarian firm. 





ONTARIO GOVERNMENT ASSAY OFFICE.—The report of the 
laboratory of the Ontario Government assay office located at Belleville, 
which is conducted by the Bureau of Mines as an aid to the discovery 
and development of the mineral resources of Ontario, shows a total re- 
ceipt of 52 samples sent in for examination during the month of May. 
The assays or analytical determinations aggregated 84, consisting of 27 
for gold, 11 for silver, 14 copper, 6 nickel, 2 zinc, 2 platinum, 1 cobalt, 
etc. Fourteen iron ores for examination as to smelting quality were 
sent in from Eastern Ontario, where there is considerable activity in 
iron ore, owing to active demand for good quality of iron ore. 

Most of the gold ores came from the Michipicoten and Rainy River 
districts and about 50 per cent. carried paying values in gold. The 
nickel-copper ores were sent in from the Sudbury District, where there 
is a remarkable activity in prospecting and development, despite the 
report that the Government regulations prohibiting export of nickel- 
copper mattes and ores would hinder the progress of the industry. 

The fees collected amount to $88.60, being about one-half custom 
rates. The Bureau of Mines required two determinations from the 
laboratory. Eight samples sent in for identification or report on prob- 
able commercial value were received, on which nominal fees amounting 
to $4 were collected. 





PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METALLURGY. 


UNITED STATES. 


The following is a list of the patents relating to mining and metallur 
and kindred subjects, issued by the United States Patent Office. A copy = 
the specifications of any of these will be mailed by the Scientific Publishing 
Company upon receipt of 25 cents. 








Week Ending June 5th, 1900. 


650,873. METHOD OF MAKING RIBBED PLATES. Christian Shively, Car- 
negie, Pa., assignor to the Dilworth, Porter & Company, Limited, 
Pittsburg, Pa. The method consists in rolling up and down oppo- 
sitely projecting ribs on opposite sides of a bar and then bending 
gh ing 4 of one side of the bar out and into alignment with the body 

e bar. 

METAL-WORKING MACHINE. David B. Swinton, Montreal, Can- 
ada. The combination of a stationary matrix-block, and a recipro- 
cating male die, said matrix-box being in the form of a U with 
its legs extending horizontally toward said male die, and a re- 
tainer yieldingly connected to said male die to move therewith. 


PUMP. Joseph M. Green, Mill Creek, Utah. A pump, comprising 
a series of cylinders, having an offset and formed of a single piece, 
the lower plate provided with perforated cups and valves, plates, 
top plate, pistons, having the perforations and formed of two parts, 
having packing, and a valve, a reservoir mounted upon the offset 
and communicating with the cylinders by channels, and valves 
arranged above said channels and within the reservoir. 

ANTIFRICTION ALLOY. William N. Rumely, La Porte, Ind. An 
improved antifriction alloy formed of lead about 72 parts, antimony 
12 parts, phosphorus 0.0175 part, and tin about 15.9825 parts. 


GAS-SEPARATOR. John W. Hough, Marion, Ind. An apparatus 
for separating water, gas and oil, comprising a reservoir, having 
a passage-way through which the water and oil pass, an inlet-pipe 
and gas-outlet pipe, a standard, a lever pivoted thereto, a rod piv- 
oted at one end to said lever, and its other end connected to the 
end of said reservoir, a weight on said pivoted lever, a plunger 
and lever connections between same and the weighted lever, said 
plunger normally seated over a valve-aperture in the passage-way 
leading from the reservoir. 

REGENERATIVE FURNACE. William Swindell, Allegheny, Pa. 
The combination of a combustion-chamber, air and gas regenerator 
chambers communicating with opposite ends thereof, pairs of flues 
leading from the air-generator chambers and the gas-regenerator 
chambers, respectively, to the casings of independent reversing- 
valves, an air-supply pipe and a gas-supply pipe, leading, respec- 
tively, into one and the other of said casings, a stack-flue leading 


650,876. 


650,896. 


650,911. 


650,937. 


650,918. 
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outwardly from both of said casings, valves or dampers, each con- 
trolling one of the regenerator-chamber flues, intermediate con- 
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650,918. 


nections through which the valves of each pair of flues are movable 
in opposite directions respectively, and means for independently 
operating each of said intermediate connections. 


PACKING FOR OIL-WELL PUMPING APPARATUS. William E. 
Karns, Parker’s Landing, Pa. A cupped metallic packing-ring for 
oil-well-pump plungers, the same having a continuous transversely 
yielding periphery for contract with a pump-barrel. 


PROCESS OF MAKING METALLIC SULPHATES. Otto Meurer, 
Cologne, Germany. Process for manufacturing sulphates from sul- 
phide ores containing sulphide of iron consisting in heating the 
ores with polysulphides of the alkalies, cooling the mass and caus- 
ing it to crumble after the addtion of water, drying the mass and 
subjecting the crumbled dried mass to spontaneous oxidation at 
air, and lixivating afterward the oxidized mass with water where- 
upon the obtained solutions of sulphates are separated from the 
undissolved remains. 


DIPPER ATTACHMENT FOR DREDGES. Arthur W. Robinson, 
Milwaukee, Wis. The combination, in a dredge-dipper, of an arm 
or handle, lugs on the end of the handle, a plate extending across 
the rear side of the dipper, having lugs thereon which with those 
on the arm form a hinge, other lugs at the upper rear edge of the 
dipper, and braces extending from the last-named lugs to the arm. 


CONCENTRATOR. Samuel T. Curtis, Virginia City, Nev. A con- 
centrator comprising a table, means by which it is freely suspended 
at a point between its ends whereby it is substantially balanced, 
means whereby the balance of the table is regulated, horizontal 
guides for the upper end of the table, and means whereby the table 
is reciprocated longitudinally. 

CARBURETER. Antonio L. Navone, Calistoga, Cal. An apparatus 
for generating explosive gas from hydrocarbon liquid, consisting 
of a closed exterior case, a pipe extending vertically through the 
case to receive and conduct the hot exhaust-vapors from an engine, 
a spiral trough, coiled about and supported upon said pipe within 
the case, means for supplying hydrocarbon liquid into the upper 
end of the trough, means for supplying air within the case to be 
mixed with said vapor, and means for discharging the mixed ex- 
plosive vapor from the generator. 


APPARATUS FOR SEPARATING GOLD FROM SAND. John P. 
Sterling, Kansas City, Mo. In a pneumatic apparatus for separat- 
ing gold from sand, a series of alternating drop-passages and up- 
take passages, the latter having pockets at their lower ends, and 


650,975. 


650,980. 


650,991. 


651,006. 


651,017. 


651,022. 





said drop-passages having inclined bottoms conducting to said 
pockets, and said uptake-passages communicating with said drop- 
passages at their upper end and also at intermediate points above 
the bottoms thereof, whereby eddies are formed in the lower por- 
tions of the drop-passages, for the purpose set forth. 


651,026. PROCESS OF PRODUCING INCOMBUSTIBLE LAMPWICKS. 
Adolf Albrecht, Berlin, Germany. The process consists in first sat- 
urating the wick with a solution of a magnesium salt, and there- 
after treating the same with a solution of an alkali or alkaline 
salt and thus producing a precipitation of an insoluble salt of 
magnesium on the fibers of the wick. 


651,029. APPARATUS FOR CONVEYING AND UTILIZING LIQUID AIR 
OR OXYGEN. Stephen H. Emmens, New York, N. Y. A package 
for conveying liquid air or oxygen consisting of an open-ended 
inner receptacle adapted for use as a torpedo for exploding oil- 
wells, an open-topped inner vessel forming an annular chamber 
around said inner receptacle, a chambered main body and a lid 
for the same of non-conducting material inclosing said inner re- 
ceptacle and inner vessel, an outer vessel or case of which said 
non-conducting body forms the lining, and a base attached exter- 
nally to the bottom of said case; said non-conducting body, case 
and base being provided with escape-passages, and said inner re- 
ceptacle and inner vessel being charged with the liquefied gas. 


MACHINE FOR DRAWING WIRE. Ferdinand Phillips, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. The combination with a die of a drawing drum or block, 
a drum-driving shaft, speed-reducing and power-increasing inter- 
mediate positive gearing for coupling the shaft with the drum and 
a triction-clutch interposed in said mechanism and acting on a 
high-speed member thereof. 

CEMENT PLASTER. Don D. Harding and Alonzo L. Meddock, 
Delta, Colo. A cement plaster consisting of a mixture of calcined 
gypsum, sand, wheat-flour, glue, white vitriol, saltpeter and rain- 
water. 

PROCESS OF PRODUCING POSITIVE PLATES FOR BATTERIES. 
Hans Strecker, Cologne, Germany. A process for producing posi- 
tive mass-plates, having the central portion omitted for use in con- 
nection with electric accumulators, said plates being composed of 
a mixture of litharge and lead carbonate, slightly moistened with 
a dilute alkaline solution. 

SLIDE-RULE. Willie L. E. Keuffel, Hoboken, N. J., assignor to 
the Keuffel & Esser Company, same place. A slide-rule consisting 
of a slide adapted to reciprocate in juxtaposition with one or more 
rules separably mounted on a suitable base, each separable rule 
being provided with means whereby it may be transversely adjusted 
and firmly secured to the base after adjustment. 


651,051. 


651,073. 
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651,167. MANUFACTURE OF CARBIDE OF CALCIUM. James E. Hewes, 
Baltimore, Md., assignor to the Provident Life and Trust Company, 
trustee, Philadelphia, Pa. The process of continuously producing 
carbide of calcium and the like which consists in arranging elec- 
trodes in horizontal and parallel position beneath a mass of raw 
material, completing the circuit through an armature applied to 





said electrodes and withdrawing and adjusting the electrodes in 
the direction of their lengths and in respect to the armature to 
start the formation of the product, removing the armature and 
completing the circuit through the fused material, adjusting the 
electrodes endwise evenly or unevenly as may be required in 
respect to the product to control the circuit, allowing the product 
to solidity beneath the mass of raw material, and drawing the 
— from beneath the mass and away from the ends of the 
electrodes. 


651,228. LIQUID-AIR CONTAINER. John S. Wrightnour, Oil City, Pa. A 
liquid-air container, comprising two chambers divided by a her- 
metic partition, a cup supported by the partition out of contact 
with the side walls of the container and the cup projecting into 
one of the chambers and communicating with the other, the cham- 
ber in which the cup is projected being hermetically sealed to per- 
mit the formation of a partial vacuum therein, and pipes or tubes 
passing through the container for supplying the liquir air to the 
cup and for withdrawing the same from the chamber with which 
the cup communicates. 

651,224. CASTING APPARATUS. William D. Allen, Huntsville, Ala. The 
combination with a casting-chamber, of a plurality of burners 
around the wall of the chamber located in a number of planes, 





a plurality of burners above the casting-chamber and communicat- 
ing therewith, and a separate valved fluid-supply pipe for the 
burners in each plane and those above the casting-chamber. 
ENDLESS BELT CONVEYOR. James M. Dodge, Philadelphia, Pa. 
In an elevating-conveyor having horizontal and inclined portions, 
a band constructed at all portions throughout its length for the 
support of the load, and means for causing flexure of the band 


651,241. 





at predetermined intervals throughout the length of the inclined 
portion, to form carrying-sections for the load, the carrying and 
return runs of the conveyor being disposed one above another. 


INCRUSTATION PREVENTIVE. Edward Holm, Chicago, Ill. A 
compound, for the prevention and removal of scale from steam- 
boilers, consisting of tin, antimony, mercury and nitrate of silver. 


631,330. STONE-SAWING APPARATUS. William Harvey, Denver, Colo. A 
stone-saw comprising a series of flat links and hinge-rivets con- 
necting the links forming an endless edgewise-flexible instrumen- 
tality, the links having recesses formed in their cutting edges 
which are provided with diamonds. 


651,249. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following is a list of patents published by the British Patent Office on 
subjects connected with mining and metallurgy. 


Week Ending May 12th, 1899. 

8,123 of 1899. TREATING SULPHIDE ORES. A. W. Chase, Cuba. Method 
of treating mixed sulphide ores, combining the process for produc- 
ing sulphuric acid, extracting the copper by roasting with salt and 
lixiviating, and then using the remaining iron in the blast furnace. 

12,610 of 1899. SAVING GOLD FROM SEA WATER. J. F. Duke, London. 
Precipitating gold from sea water by chalk, effected by passing the 
sea into large reservoirs in chalk cliffs. 


1,427 of 1900. CRUSHING ROLLS. T. L. and T. J. Sturtevant, Quincy, Mass., 
U. S. A. Method of relieving the strain on bearings of crushing 








rolls. 
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PERSONAL. 





Mr. O. P. Posey plans to go to Europe shortly. 


Mr. R. N. Dickman is now in British Columbia 
investigating a copper proposition. 

Mr. W. H. Thomas was in Utah for a few days 
last week on his way to Southern California. 

Mr. George F. Beveridge, a mining man with 
large interests in Mexico, is in San Francisco. 

Mr. Victor C. Clement is again on the Pacific 
Coast. He expects to return to Salt Lake early 
in July. 

Mr. Hamilton Smith is in San Francisco in the 
interests of the London Exploration Company, 
of London. 


Mr W. F. Snyder, one of Utah’s progressive 
mining men, was in New York the first of the 
week on a business errand. 

Mr. John K. Mackenzie, mining engineer of 
Chicago, has gone to southern Pennsylvania, 
where he will examine an iron mine. 


Mr. George W. Small now holds a position of 
responsibility with the Montezuma Lead Com- 
pany, at its mines at Santa Barbara, Chihua- 
hua, Mexico. 


Mr. Henry Straus, of Straus & Company, New 
York City, manufacturers of ‘“Boilerine,”’ will 
sail for Europe June 30th, to take charge of the 
firm’s exhibit in Paris. 

Mr. V. A. Kajievnikoff, chief engineer of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, has been in New York 
City obtaining quotations on electric lighting 
plants, machine shop tools, etc. 


Mr. O. E. Weller, after a trip to New Mexico, 
California and Utah of more than a month, vis- 
iting different mines in which he is interested, 
returned to Boston the first of this week. 

Mr. Frederick G. Corning, president of the 
Exploration Company of New York, is in Da- 
kota examining some mines for London capi- 


talists. Mr. Corning leaves for Europe July 
18th. 
Mr. <. T. Mixer, superintendent and mining 


engineer for the Missouri Zinc Fields Company, 
Joplin, Mo., has been granted a leave of absence 
to examine some Tennessee iron properties for 
eastern parties. 


Mr. Thomas J. Hurley, vice-president of the 
Exploration Company of New York, left for 
Colorado June 14th, on his annual visit to the 
properties in which the firm is interested, and 
will return to New York the latter part of July. 


Mr. Victor M. Clement, accompanied by his 
wife, arrived at Salt Lake last week, coming di- 
rect from London, and has gone to California, 
where he acquired some very promising mining 
propositions last year. Mr. Clement left Salt 
Lake last January for his European tour. 


Mr. J. R. Countryman, junior member of the 
firm of Luckraft & Countryman, mining engi- 
neers of Cripple Creek, Colo., passed through 
Denver a few days ago on his way to Encamp- 
ment, Wyo., where he will establish a branch 
office in the Grand Encampment District. 


Mr. O. E. Weller arrived in Salt Lake City 
from New Mexico a week ago. He expresses him- 
self as greatly pleased with the recent explora- 
tion at the Bingham Copper and Gold proper- 
ties and is encouraged to believe that the new 
smelter will be in commission by November Ist. 


Mr. Henry C. Brown is on a vacation at 
Geneva, Ill. September 1st he returns to Prietas, 
Sinaloa, Mex., where he has accepted the posi- 
tion of general manager with the Sonora Gold 
Mining Company, of St. Joseph, Mo., which re- 
cently purchased the property of the Union Min- 
ing Company. 


Mr. Spencer Miller, chief engineer of the 
Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company’s cableway 
department, will sail from New York June 23d 
on the “Patricia” for Europe. Mr. Miller will be 
accompanied by Mrs. Miller, and goes abroad in 
the interests of his recent invention for coaling 
warships at sea. 

Prof. Robert Richards, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, accompanied by 
a number of students of that institution, has 
heen visiting the various iron mines round about 
Dover, N. J., the furnace at Port Oram and other 
places of interest, going as far as Pottsville and 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Mr. W. Weston, mining engineer of Cripple 
Creek, Colo., has just returned from an inspec- 
tion of the mines of the Whitehills Mining and 
Milling Company near Kingman, Ariz., of which 
he is manager. He is now leaving for Wyoming 
to inspect the properties of the Battle Lake 
Consolidated Copper Company. He was accom- 
panied on his trip to Arizona by Mr. Harold 
Buckley, of Galtee Castle, Ireland, and Mr. Rye- 
croft Hall, Manchester, Eng., who is a large 
owner in the Whitehills Mines. 
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Mr. F. P. Swindler, general superintendent of 
De La Mar’s Nevada Gold Mining Company, 
mines and cyaniding mill in Lincoln County, 
Nevada, tendered his resignation last week, to 
take effect as soon as he can be relieved. Dur- 
ing the year and a half he has had charge of 
Nevada’s great gold mine he has been absent 
from De Lamar but twice and then only for a 
few days on business for Captain De La Mar. In 
the first few months he had charge the cost of 
mining and milling were considerably reduced. 
It is not known what Mr. Swindler’s future 
plans are, but his temporary headquarters will 
be in Salt Lake City. 





OBITUARY. 





Press dispatches from South Africa have 
stated the death in action at the Zand River, 
near Bloemfontein, of Major Louis L. Seymour, 
commanding the Railway Pioneer Regiment at- 
tached to Lord Roberts’ army. Major Seymour 
was an American and was born at Whitney’s 
Point, Broome County, N. Y., in 1860. He at- 
tended the village school, and studied mathe- 
matics and civil engineering at night. His first 
regular work was with the Lackawanna Coal & 
Iron Company, in Scranton, where he continued 
to study engineering. In 1882 the Dickson Manu- 
facturing Company of Scranton sent him to 
South America to set up some heavy machinery 
in the El Callao Mine, Venezuela. There he re- 
mained 3 years, becoming superintendent. He 
returned to the United States and was kent busy 
installing heavy machinery until 1888, when he 
went to Kimberley for the De Beers Mining Com- 
pany. There he designed some heavy hoisting 
apparatus capable of lifting a loaded cage from 
a depth of 2,000 ft. to work the deep levels. 
When he left the diamond mines he was acting 
superintendent. He spent 3 years in London as 
consulting engineer for the Kimberley people, 
and then went to Johannesburg as superinten- 
dent of the Rand Mines, Limited. He was at 
one time a consulting engineer for the firm of 
Fraser & Chalmers. He showed the same abil- 
ity in military service that he had shown as an 
engineer, and his untimely death is deplored by 
a wide circle of friends. 


SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 





International Mining Congress.—This conven- 
tion, at Milwaukee, Wis., began its sessions on 
June 19th. 


Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia.—At the meet- 
ing on June 2d there were 67 members and vis- 
itors present. 

Mr. Henry G. Morris read a paper upon 
“Pumping-Engines of the Philadelphia Water- 
Works,” illustrated by a large collection of 
lantern slides. After giving the dates of in- 
stallation of various parts of the city water 
supply, he gave a brief description of the dif- 
ferent styles or types of pumping-engines which 
have been installed in recent years. 

In the discussion which followed, Prof. Luigi 
d’Auria described the hydraulic compensator 
and other details of the pumping-engine which 
bears his name, and remarks were made by 
Messrs. Fred. W. Gordon, John E. Codman, 
L. Y. Schermerhorn. John C. Trautwine, Jr., 
E. M. Nichols and T. C. McBride. 


American Chemical Society—New York Sec- 
tion.—At the June meeting the retiring chair- 
man, Dr. McKenna, invited the president of 
the society, Dr. McMurtrie, to preside. An ad- 
dress was made by Dr. McKenna on the ‘“Ad- 
vancement in the Study of the Properties of 
the Metals,” and on the “Present and Future 
of the New York Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society.” 

The election of officers for the ensuing year 
resulted as follows: Chairman, Dr. C. A. Dore- 
mus; secretary and treasurer, Durand Wood- 
man; executive committee, C. F. McKenna, M. 
T. Bogert, P. C. MclIlhiney. 

The following papers were read: ‘‘Comparison 
of the Iodine and Bromine Figures of Fatty 
Oils,” by H. T. Vulte and Lily Logan. “The 
Chemistry of Materials used in Perfumery and 
Kindred Arts,” by T. C. Stearns. ‘Rapid Meth- 
od for Separation of Cadmium, Bismuth, etc., 
from Zinc and Manganese,”’ by Geo. C. Stone. 
“On the Oxidation of Platinum,” by Dr. R. C. 
Hall. 


Montana School of Mines.—At the last meet- 
ing of the trustees of this sehool, at Butte, two 
more professors were elected, thus completing the 
faculty with the exception of one assistant in- 
structor. The chairs filled were those of geology 
and mineralogy, and mechanics and mining en- 
gineering, Professor Alexander N. Winchell be- 
ing elected to the former chair and Charles H. 
Bowman to the latter. Professor Winchell is a 
brother of Horace V. Winchell, of Anaconda, 
and is at present United States mineralogical ex- 
pert at the Paris Exposition, where he has 
charge of the mineral exhibit. He is a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota, and since 1898 
has been a student at Paris, France. He is 26 
years old. Professor Bowman is 27 years of 
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age, and is a graduate of the State University of 
Iowa of the class of ’95, and a post-graduate of 
Chicago University. He has been instructor in 
physics, electricity, machine shop work and in 
thermodynamics. W. G. King was _ recently 
elected professor of chemistry and metallurgy. 


Society for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation.—The society will hold its 8th annual 
meeting on July 2d, 3d and 4th, at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. Among the topics to be 
brought before the’society are the following: 

President’s address; ‘‘Engineering Education 
in the United States at the End of the Century,” 
Ira O. Baker, University of Illinois; ‘‘Business 
Methods in Teaching Engineering,’ Arthur lL. 
Rice, Pratt Institute; ‘“‘The Present Status and 
Tendencies of Engineering Education in Amer- 
ica,’”’ Robert Fletcher, Thayer School of Civil 
Engineering; ‘‘The Projection Lantern in Engi- 
neering Education,” Charles R. Richards, of the 
School of Mechanic Arts, University of Ne- 
braska; “The Relations of the Technical School 
and the Manufacturer,’ Walter B. Snow, of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; ‘‘What Should be the 
Characteristic Features of a Course of Mathe- 
matics for Engineering Students?” Arthur E. 
Haynes, University of Minnesota; ‘“‘The Possi- 
bilities of Correspondence Instruction,’’ George 
A. Goodenough, University of Illinois; ‘‘The Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education,’ William G. 
Raymond, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. The 
president of the society is Ira O. Baker, Cham- 
paign, Ill.; secretary, Edgar Marburg, Philade!l- 
phia; treasurer, Clarence A. Waldo, Lafayette, 
Ind. In the absence of the president and secre- 
tary, Vice-President Robert Fletcher, Hanover, 
N. H., will preside at the meeting, and Albert 
Kingsbury, of Worcester, Mass.} will act as sec- 
retary. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES, 


The Finance Company of Pennsylvania, com- 
mercial agent for the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Company, has removed its Bos- 
ton office from 125 Milk St. to 89 State St. 


The Colorado Iron Works Company, of Denver, 
Colo., has secured the contract for the fur- 
naces of the new pyritic smelter to be erected at 
Florence. The work will be finished, it is 
thought, by November Ist. 


On Monday of this week the Robt. Aitchison 
Perforated Metal Company, of Chicago, IIl., 
states that it received in its first mail orders 
from Vermont, Utah, Minnesota and Louisiana. 
The company reports business as holding up 
very well. 


Messrs. R. Heathfield & Company, of Lead- 
enhall street, London, E. C., have been appointed 
sole English agents for the iron and steel manu- 
factures of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Company, and also London agents for the 
sale of its pig iron. 


The firm of Frenier & Le Blanc, sand pump 
manufacturers, was dissolved by mutual con- 
sent on May 15th, Mr. L. Le Blanc retiring, and 
Mr. J. H. Frenier continuing the business and 
assuming all the indebtedness and performing 
all the contracts of the firm under the new name 
of Frenier & Son. All debts due the old firm 
are to be paid to J. H. Frenier. 


The Edward P. Allis Company, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., during May booked orders for 26 engines, 
among the principal machines being a horizontal 
cross compound engine of 1,500-H. P. from the 
Grand Rapids Street Railway Company, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; a vertical cross compound 
engine of the same power from the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway and Light Company. 


It is stated that the National Steel Company 
has been taken into the steel rail pool, the com- 
pany now being a producer of rails, from its 
plant at Youngstown, O. As now constituted the 
rail pool includes the Carnegie Company, Na- 
tional Steel Company, Cambria Iron Company, 
Lackawanna Iron and Steel Company, Pennsy!- 
vania Steel Company, Maryland Steel Company 
and the Federal Steel Company. 


Two hundred men are at work on the founda- 
tions for the crusher plant at the Edison cement 
plant near Stewartsville, N. J., which is to be 
70x480 ft. There will be 27 steel buildings and all 
will be conected by a tunnel 2,960 ft. in length, 
in which the electric conveyors and wires will 
be run. The tunnel will range in depth from 12 
to 20 ft. The bridge across Pohatcong Creek is 
complete and the big 110-ton steam shovel in 
place. 


The B. F. Sturtevant Company, of Boston, 
states that it has been perfecting and complet- 
ing its line of electric propeller ventilating fans 
for moving air against moderate resistance. 
These range in ordinary sizes from 18 in. to 60 
in. and are provided with direct-connected en- 
closed electric motors. To meet the summer 
demand for these fans the cOmpany reports that 
its electrical department is being worked to full 
capacity. 


The Dearborn Drug and Chemical Company, of 
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Chicago, has recently more than doubled the 
capacity of its manufacturing plant for boiler 
compounds and has greatly enlarged its business 
offices in the Rialto Building. The laboratory is 
very complete, a separate room being maintained 
for each branch of work. The laboratory is de- 
voted almost wholly to the analysis of water, 
scale and oils sent in by customers and prospec- 
tive customers, such analysis being free. Will- 
iam H. Edgar is president of the company. 


It is announced that the Delaware Forge and 
Steel Company, recently chartered, with a capi- 
tal of $5,000,000, has secured a tract of 200 acres 
at the junction of the Delaware and Christiana 
Rivers, near Wilmington, Del. The president, 
John Fritz, was for years connected with the 
Bethlehem Steel Works. The company is to 
make heavy steel forgings and steel castings 
and may employ 5,000 hands. Work on the 
buildings is expected to begin in a short time. 
The plant when finished will be the largest in 
the State. 


The Magnolia Metal Company, manufacturer 
of anti-friction metal, has opened a branch of- 
fice at San Francisco under the management of 
Messrs. Chas. C. Moore & Company, engineers, 
of San Francisco, who have branch houses at 
Los Angeles, Seattle and Honolulu, and with 
whom the Magnolia Company has _ recently 
signed a contract giving them the exclusive 
agency for ‘“‘magnolia metal’ in the States of 
California, Oregon, Washington, Montana, Ne- 
vada, Idaho, Arizona, Utah and New Mexico 
and the Hawaiian Islands. 


Chas. A. Bennett, of New York City, has been 
awarded an order by a representative of the 
well-known Robinson Gold Mines, near Johan- 
nesburg, for the supply of 5 large Bennett-Cor- 
liss compressors of 1,200 H. P. each and weighing 
170,000 lbs. They will be utilized for supplying 
air in the deep galleries of the mines, as well as 
for driving hoists, drills, pumps and so forth. 
The value of the contract is stated to exceed 
$100,000. The compressors are being built by 
Lane & Bodley of Cincinnati. One machine 
is now about to be shipped, while delivery of 
the other 4 machines will be made inside of 8 
months. 


For 12 years the firms of Robert W. Hunt & 
Company and Hallsted & McNaugher, and the 
latter’s predecessors, G. W. G. Ferris & Com- 
pany, have been associated as consulting engi- 
neers, inspectors of rails, structural and bridge 
materials, locomotives, machinery, etc., conduct- 
ing business under their respective firm names. 
That the interests of their clients may be more 
fully protected. it has been decided to merge 
the 2 firms into one organization to be known 
as Robert W. Hunt & Company, the partners 
being Robert W. Hunt, John J. Cone, A. W. 
Fiero, James C. Hallsted and D. W. McNaugher. 
The firm’s offices will remain at The Rookery 
Building, Chicago; Monongahela Bank Building, 
Pittsburg, Pa., and Empire Building, New York. 


Pawling & Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, Wis., 
have recently taken the following export orders: 
Fraser & Chalmers, one 30-ton electric crane; 
Rio Tinto Company, one 40-ton electric crane; 
Kockums Mek Werkstads Aktiebolag, Malmo, 
Sweden, one 30-ton electric crane. Among do- 
mestic orders taken in May are the Cooke Lo- 
comotive and Machine Company, one 30-ton elec- 
tric traveling crane and one 10-ton electric 
traveling crane; Sweet’s Steel Company, one 
30-ton electric traveling crane; Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, one 10-ton; Westinghouse Ma- 
chine Company, one 3-ton; Pardue Iron Works, 
Perth Amboy, one 5-ton, and the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company, one 50-ton electric 
crane, 96 ft. 6 in. span, to be erected in the 
largest power house in the world, generating 
160,000 H.-P.; also six 10-ton cranes for the dif- 
ferent power stations of the same company. 





TRADE CATALOGUES. 


The American Spiral Pipe Works, of Chicago, 
Ill., is sending out circulars setting forth the 
merits of spiral riveted pipe as regards strength, 
cheapness and ease of laying. The company 
states that it is prepared to furnish such pipe 
in 20-ft. lengths from 3 to 16 in. in diameter. 


Prospectors and miners will be interested in a 
little pamphlet just got out by the Edson Man- 
ufacturing Company of Boston. This pamphlet 
points out the suitability of the Edson dia- 
phragm pump for gold placer work, such as 
draining pits, forcing water up hillsides, and 
affording an opportunity to prospect with the 
“long tom” in otherwise impossible situations. 


The Secor motor, an internal combustion en- 
gine using kerosene oil as the motive power, is 
described in an illustrated 16-page pamphlet 
published by the General Power Company of 
New York City. Among other advantages, the 
Secor motor is stated to have an absolutely safe 
oil supply method, an efficient method of intro- 
ducing accurately measured charges of unheat- 
ed air and liquid fuel into the cylinder, and a 
variable automatic governor. 
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The Bristol Company, of Waterbury, Conn., 
issues an 8-page circular which gives a partial 
list of the Bristol recording instruments for 
pressure, temperature and electricity. Of record- 
ing vacuum gauges the company shows 5, of 
recording combination vacuum and_ pressure 
gauges, 8, and of recording pressure gauges, 42. 
The list gives the pressure ranges of these 
gauges and states that gauges with special 
ranges are made to order. The recording ther- 
mometers of the company, for ovens and closed 
spaces number 12, and it is announced that pyro- 
meters for ranges above 650°, the present max- 
imum, are in preparation. The list of the Bristol 
recording volt, ampere and watt meters is long 
and varied. 


Gasoline and distillate hoists are described in 
a handsome illustrated pamphlet published by 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company. Gasoline en- 
gines have proved of much value in mining re- 
gions where water or fuel is scarce, but they are 
also, as pointed out in the catalogue, economical 
for intermittent work. The hoists described in 
this pamphlet are built in 2 styles, geared hoists 
from 6 to 44 H. P. and flat friction hoists of 
the same horse-power. The starter pump at- 
tached to the cylinder in the Fairbanks-Morse 
hoists can be used in connection with an elec- 
tric or a tube igniter. A convenient gasoline 
or distillate outfit for prospectors’ use is shown; 
also a combined hoist and air compressor out- 
fit for a small mine. The Fairbanks-Morse 
Company has its headquarters in Chicago, but 
has branch offices in St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, Denver, Kansas City, Omaha, Indianap- 
olis, Louisville, Cincinnati, Cleveland, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and Portland, Ore. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED. 





If any one wanting machinery or supplies of any 
kind will notify the ‘‘Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal’ what he needs he will be put in communica- 
tion with the best manufacturers of the same. 

We also offer our services to foreign correspon- 
dents who desire to purchase American goods of 
any kind, and shall be pleased to furnish them in- 
formation, catalogues, etc. 

All these services are rendered gratuitously in the 
interest of our subscribers and advertisers; the pro- 
prietors of the ‘‘Engineering and Mining Journal’ 
are not brokers or exporters, and have no pecuni- 
oy, interest in buying and selling goods of any 

nd. 


QENERAL MINING NEWS. 


ALASKA. 
Douglas Island. 


Alaska Mexican.—The company reports for 
May the crushing of 13,777 tons ore by 120 stamps 
in 28% days, yielding $21,156, and 221 tons sul- 
phurets, yielding $3,766. Total receipts were $26,- 
662, and the expenses $16,977. The average of the 
ore was $1.94 per ton. 

Alaska United.—The company reports for May 
16,977 tons ore crushed by 220 stamps in 30% days, 
yielding $37,445, and 603 tons sulphurets, valued 


at $13,884. The average of the ore was $2.02 per 
ton. The receipts were $55,928, and the expenses 
$39,673. 


ARIZONA. 
Cochise County. 


Commonwealth Mining Company.—According 
to a Tucson despatch, the entire surface plant 
of this company’s gold mine at Pearce has been 
destroyed by fire. The mills and hoist and the 
timbering in the main shaft are a total loss. 
Negotiations were pending for the sale of the 
mines to an English syndicate, and experts had 
just completed the examination. The loss is put 
at $300,000. The company is a Philadelphia con- 
cern, with R. A. F. Penrose president. 


Graham County. 

Arizona Copper Company.—This company re- 
ports that its production of copper for the month 
of May was 651 tons of 2,000 lbs. The production 
for the ménth was reduced by about 200 tons, 
owing to an accident to one of the large bridges 
on the Arizona & New Mexico Railroad, which 
was in the hands of contractors being rebuilt. 
This accident temporarily stopped supplies be- 
ing taken into Clifton. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Calaveras County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Melba.—Work has been resumed on this prop- 
erty on Chili Junction. The 2 compartment shaft 
will be continued to the 200 ft. and then a single 
compartment will be sunk. K. Whitfield is su- 
perintendent. 
Kern County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Napoleon.—This mine at Randsburg, has been 
opened up to 150 ft., and about $75,000 in gold 
taken out. The officers of the new company are 
F. L. Clayton, president; F. Griffith, vice-presi- 
dent; J. W. Montgomery, secretary, and H. S. 
Hicks, treasurer. 
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Napa County. 


Aetna Consolidated Quicksilver Mining Com- 
pany.—For the six months ending June 30th this 
company reports gross earnings amounting to 
$74,700. The expenses were $39,088, leaving the 
net earnings $35,612. From this dividends 
amounting to $15,000 were paid, leaving a bal- 
ance of $20,612. 

Napa Consolidated Quicksilver Mining Com- 
pany.—For the six months ending June 30th this 
company reports gross earnings of $112,500. The 
working expenses were $78,919, leaving $33,581 as 
net earnings. The dividends paid were $30,000, 
leaving a surplus of $3,581. 


New Idria Quicksilver Mining Company.—This 
company reports its earnings for the six months 
ending June 30th at $102,600, while the expenses 
were $53,307, making the net earnings $49,293. 
From this dividends amounting to $40,000 were 
paid, leaving a balance of $9,293. 

Nevada County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Culbertson.—It is reported that C. W. Bonne- 
mort is making arrangements to resume work 
po Naa property, 2 miles west from Granite- 
ville. 

Home Mining Company.—A large force of men 
is employed on preparatory work for erecting a 
new mill building. The stamps are now on the 
way to the mine. This mill, in addition to the 
Cadmus Mill, will give a milling capacity of 30 
stamps. 

Placer County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Hidden Treasure.—The main tunnel is now in 
8,500 ft., and the channel has been breasted to a 
width of 600 ft. No. 5 gangway is to be extended, 
crosscutting the channel 1,100 ft., thence north 
up the channel 1,000 ft., in order to work a por- 
tion of the upper lead where the main tunnel 
is too high to work it. An electric hoist and 
pump has been located in a room off the main 
tunnel, 5,000 ft. in, to develop the blue channel 
32 ft. lower. A drift 350 ft. has been run on the 
channel, and crosscuts have developed 150 ft. of 
gravel. One hundred and seventy-five men are 
employed under Superintendent Charles D. 
Akers. The electric road brings out 350 carloads 
of gravel daily. A $38 nugget was found re- 
cently. 


San Francisco capitalists have started a large 
outlet tunnel on the Middle Fork of the Ameri- 
can River at Spring Garden, which will be low 
enough to tap all the channels in the divide. 
About 7 mines between Spring Garden and For- 
est Hill can be worked through it, and many 
well-known claims on both sides of the ridge will 
be effected. This district, known as the Forest 
Hill Divide, has produced many millions of dol- 
lars from drift and hydraulic workings. The 
gravel will probably be struck at 1,500 ft. 

San Bernardino County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

California Portland Cement Works.—The ship- 
ments from the works of this company near Col- 
ton average 4,300 bbls. per month. Seventy-five 
men are employed. 


Needles.—The foundations for an 80 ton custom 
smelter to be erected on the Colorado River at 
Needles are being laid, and several carloads of 
machinery are waiting on the side tracks. This 
smelter expects to obtain its ores from the many 
mining districts along the Colorado River above 
and below Needles and those camps tributary to 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
throughout the Mojave desert. Mr. Corning, of 
Chicago, is directing the enterprise. 

San Diego County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


National City Reduction Works.—The plant 
was completely destroyed by fire on June 10th. 
The buildings containing the mill and other ma- 
chinery were erected about 9 years ago, but 
have been idle for some time. The cyanide plant 
erected by S. H. Lucas for working the tailings 
was also destroyed. 


Shasta County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Crystal Pool.—This group of copper claims at 
the head of Stillwater Creek, near the Black 
Diamond Mines, is being developed by Fowler, 
Hobbs, Le Barron & Merritt, the owners. A con- 
tract has ben let for a tunnel, which is now be- 
ing driven. The prospects are good. The ore 
earries gold and silver. 


Good Luck.—At this quartz mine near North 
Cow Creek a 2-ft. ledge, assaying about $10 per 
ton, has been cut at 250 ft. in the tunnel, and 
drifts have been started. The property is be- 
ing developed by W. W. Morely and W. M. 
Dale. 

Spread Eagle.—This group of 22 copper claims, 
on the copper belt that extends from Iron Moun- 
tain to the Little Backbone, has been purchased 
by the Scottish-American Development Company 
for $125,000 to be paid in cash installments and 
20% of the capital stock of the company. 


Texas Mining Company.—This company is now 
shipping from 30 to 40 tons of ore per day to the 
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Keswick smelters. The returns are said to be 
satisfactory. The ore is transported to the rail- 
road by a %-mile bucket tramway across the 
Sacramento River. The working shaft is down 
1,100 ft. 
Tuolumne County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Black Oak.—At this property, west from 
Soulsbyville, another agitation plant is now used 
to treat high grade sulphurets. The runs show 
an average saving of 97%. The 1ith level ex- 
tended 360 ft. north of the shaft shows high 
grade ore the entire distance, the face being 11 
ft. in width, assaying, it is said, over $50 per 
ton in gold and silver. The shaft now down 90 
ft. below No. 11, will probably reach No. 12 by 
July ist. 

Four Oaks.—The main shaft is down 200 ft., 
where a station is being cut. This shaft and the 
drifts are all in ore. Rich croppings have been 
found about 400 ft. from the present opening. C. 
S. Shafer is superintendent. 


Mazzeppa.—The annual report of the superin- 
tendent shows the shaft to be down 515 ft. and 
that in drifting, crosscutting and upraising 1,134 
ft. of excavations have been made. At the 300 ft. 
level the vein will mill an average of 12 ft. in 
width. The 100 ft. level has been extended 
south 66 ft., making a total of 136 ft. On the 
200 ft. a level has been run south 285 ft. on the 
vein. A crosscut has been made south on this 
level showing the ledge to be 30 ft. wide; 215 ft. 
south of the shaft an upraise is being made to 
connect with the 100 ft.; 250 ft. from the shaft a 
crosscut west shows the vein to be 20 ft. wide. 
From the 300 station 1 drift has been run south 
225 ft., at 225 ft. an upraise is being made for 
ventilation and stoping. A station has been cut 
at the 400 ft. and a crosscut run east 202 ft., cut- 
ting 2 veins lying east of the one, now worked. 
On the 500 ft. a drift is now in 107 ft. 


Yuba County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Blue Point.—This placer mine at Smartsville is 
worked by a San Francisco company under a 
10-year lease. A permit has been given by the 
Debris Commission to ground sluice into the 
eanyon where a retaining dam has been con- 
structed. When uncovered the blue lead will 
be worked from an open pit and milled in spe- 
cially constructed mills run by water power. 
The ground is said to average 50c. per ton. 


COLORADO. 
Boulder County. 

Colorado.—This old mine, of Ward District, has 
passed into the hands of a New York company, 
which will put it in condition. The Colorado at 
one time was a heavy shipper of high grade 
ore. It has been idle for several years and the 
shaft, 165 ft. deep, is full of water. The com- 
pany has taken the property under bond and 
lease from John Rice, and is now engaged in 
taking out the water. George E. Brinker is in 
charge. 

Lake County—Leadville. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

While Leadville has no stock exchange there 
is much activity in local stocks and daily sales 
average 15,000 shares per day. The stocks are 
mostly downtown propositions. 


Ballard Mining Company.—The ore body con- 
tinues to get larger, while the stuff averages 2 
ozs. gold to the ton. Shipments average 30 tons 
per day. The ore body has been developed for 
over 400 ft. 

Fidelia Mining Company.—Lessees are sacking 
some very good ore from the old workings and 
have started a new shaft. 


Garbutt.—Lessees are developing a fine streak 
of copper ore which runs. very good in gold. 


Home Mining Company.—The annual reports 
show a healthy condition of all 3 claims, with 
the likelihood of keeping up the steady produc- 
tion of 400 tons per day. Manager Bohn also 
advised sinking a new shaft, which will probably 
be done. This week some of the usual rich 
streaks of chlorides were opened up in the Starr 
workings. While not extensive, these generally 
run about 50% silver. At the Penrose the new 
hoisting plant is in position and the output of 
225 tons a day can be increased. 


Ibex Mining Company.—About 250 to 300 tons 
per day of sulphide and silicious ores is the 
present production. A large amount of prospect- 
ing work is also under way, the company having 
18 machine drills in constant use. 


New Elkhorn Mining Company.—Manager 
Kelly, of Elkhorn, Mont., is now in the city 
with a view of starting work. The company 
owns some good property in Big Evans Gulch 
which has been closed down several years. 


New Leadville Mining Company.—The matter 
of combining with the Home Mining Company 
was not brought up at the annual meeting of the 
latter company owing to opposition. Just what 
the Leadville Company will do has not been de- 
cided upon. Messrs. Maxwell, Boehmer and 
Meyer are at the head of this company. 


Prudential Mining. Milling and Mercantile As- 


sociation.—_This new company has been formed 
with a capital stock of $50,000. Incorporators, 
M. D. Sullivan, John O'Malley, C. R. Burr, Jas. 
Grant, M. McGinley, Jas. Renfrew, Patrick 
Cleary, F. J. Moore and H. McGinn. The con- 
cern is the outgrowth of certain ideas formu- 
lated at the recent State convention of the West- 
ern: Federation of Miners. 

Rattler Group.—Geo. F. Champion has started 
a tunnel property which has been idle several 
years. The outcrop shows evidence of good min- 
eralization. 

Toledo Avenue Mining Company.—This com- 
pany, with 80 acres of ground immediately ad- 
joining the Home territory. has started a ‘new 
shaft on the Humboldt ground. 

Valentine Mining Company.—Sinking on the 
old shaft has been resumed. Three hundred ft. 
should put it into contact. 

Wolcott Mining Company.—Thos. Bowden has 
secured a lease on the Newell claim and opened 
up a very good silver lead oxide ore, from which 
shipments average 300 tons a month. 


Mineral County. 


Amethyst.—This mine is worked by the owner 
company and is in charge of L. E. Campbell, 
managing director, and Cyrus Miller, superin- 
tendent. It is the heaviest shipper at Creede. 

Happy Thought.—This mine, in charge of F. E. 
Wheeler, is sinking a shaft to the level of the 
Wooster Tunnel, having sunk about 1,250 ft. 
and having about 550 ft. deeper to sink to strike 
tunnel level. 

Solomon.—This mill, on Willow Creek near 
Creede, is equipped with crushers, rolls, jigs and 
Wilfley tables, and is in charge of J. A. Smith. 
About 40 tons per day are concentrated. The 
ores are somewhat silicious and the sulphides 
considerably oxidized. 

United.—These mines, next to the Amethyst, 
are worked under lease to the Big Kanawha 
Leasing Company, of which H. C. Rowley is su- 
perintendent. 

Ouray County. 

Atlas.—This mine, which adjoins the Revenue 
at Ouray, is reported sold by the owners, C. N. 
Carroll and Benton Canon, of Denver, to the 
Caroline Mining Company. This property has 
shipped a rich ore and is supposed to be on a 
vein connecting with the Revenue. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

American Nettie.—Contractors expect to have 
the new American mill near Ouray running by 
August ist. The buildings are about completed 
and the tramway is in operation. 

Bright Diamond.—Griffith Brothers are ship- 
ping 5 carloads per month from their lease on 
this property, consisting of pyritic iron carry- 
ing good values in gold. 

Little Rose.—Allison & Graff have a force of 
men at work on good ore in the Little Rose and 
are shipping 3 carloads per month to Denver 
smelters. 

San Juan Chief.—Chicago owners of the Ouray 
Mine are getting things ready for the season. 
The company is negotiating for several proper- 
ties located-in the gold belt and will invest con~ 
siderable capital developing them this summer. 

Trout & Fisherman.— Childers & Wilson have 
purchased Jackson’s lease on this Ouray prop- 
erty and are making occasional shipments of 
high-grade gray copper ore. 

San Miguel County. 


San Juan Gold Mining Company.—This com- 
pany’s 200-ton cyanide plant in Gold King Basin, 
in operation about 1 month, at the last clean-up 
gave a retort weighing about 45 Ibs., estimated 
by some to be worth $10,000. This was from 600 
tons of ore. The best mineral is not yet treated, 
as it has been held until the plant is operating 
smoothly. The inines are known as the Bessie 
Group, and it is reported that on the Little 
Sioux vein, an extension of the Gold King, there 
is 3 to 4 ft. of $30 ore, exclusive of the lower 
grade, which runs from $8 to $14. Senator W. 
S. Buckley is western manager. 


San Miguel Mining and Investment Company. 
—This company has purchased the Blue Lake in 
Bridal Veil basin and will construct a large 
power plant for the operation of its property in 
the basin. The company owns 25 claims, 250 
acres altogether. There is a fine fall from the 
lake to the mines, and the estimate is that 1,000 
H.-P. can be generated. The proposition now is 
to commence the erection of a plant of 250 H.-P. 


Smuggler-Union Mining Company.—This com- 
pany is building a new tramway from its mills 
at Pandora to the Pennsylvania tunnel. For 4 
or 5 months, or since the starting of the new 
mill, the mines have been producing 13,000 tons 
of mineral per month, and it is reported this 
will be increased to 16,000 tons. The Pennsyl- 
vania tunnel is being run on the Pennsylvania 
lead, which crosses the Smuggler-Union at an 
angle of 15°, and when it reaches the latter vein 
the trip to the mine will be short. The intersec- 
tion will be 700 ft. below the Bullion Tunnel 
level, and will render available large areas of 
stoping ground. The 2 tunnels will be con- 
nected by an upraise or shaft, and a part of 





the Smuggler-Union product will be sent over 
the new tram. In the Pennsylvania there is 
a large body of ore running higher in gold than 
the Smuggler-Wnion, upon which stoping will 
begin when the new tram is ready. The com- 
pany employs over 500 men. Arthur L. Collins 
of Telluride is manager. 


Teller County—Cripple Creek. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Anaconda Gold Mining Company.—It is un- 
derstood that the notes against the company 
have been bought by J. T. Milliken, of St. Louis, 
and associates, and that the control of the scock 
is owned by these gentlemen. The program now 
is to form a new company. The old company 
has a capitalization of $500,000, 1,000,000 shares 
of the value of $5 per share. The new company 
will have a capitalization of $2,000,000, 2,000,000 
shares of the value of $1. The stockholders are 
to exchange a share of the old stock for one of 
the new. This will take 1,000,000 shares and the 
balance of the stock will be for thepaymentof 
the indebtedness and treasury stock. The debt 
of the company is now about $125,000. The con- 
sent of 2/3 of the stockholders is necessary for 
the reorganization. If this is not secured the 
property will be sold by the holders of the notes 
to protect themselves. 


Good Will Tunnel.—Work is being pushed on 
this tunnel in Gold Hill, which is now in about 
% a mile, with a depth of about 600 ft. below 
the surface of the ground. The tunnel is being 
run chiefly as a drainage and transportation 
proposition. Mr. Wm. Weston is the promoter 
and manager of the enterprise. 


Independence Town and Mining Company.— 
In spite of all the wild rumors afloat there is no 
doubt that Secretary ef the Interior Hitchcock 
has recommended that the Attorney-General 
bring suit in the United States Court against 
the owners of the Hull City placer to annul the 
patent on the showing of the Wilson Creek peo- 
ple that the patent was obtained by fraud. The 
Hull City placer was patented in 1898, after an 
immense amount of litigation. The Wilson Creek 
people claim the ground within the lines of the 
placer and bring numerous charges of fraud 
against the placer people. An immense amount 
more of litigation is certain. 


Portland Gold Mining Company.—This com- 
pany, commencing in July, will pay quarterly 
instead of monthly as heretofore. This will 
make a distribution of $180,000 per quarter. The 
dividend of the Independence Company has been 
passed, presumably on account of the extra ex- 
pense involved by the litigation. 


IDAHO. 
Custer County. 


Red Bird.—This mine, near Clayton, has been 
worked to 400 ft. depth. The ore is iron car- 
bonate carrying silver and lead values, said to 
run $70 per ton. The smelter is at Clayton. 


South Butte.—Pat Wagner, a veteran miner, is 
reported to have struck 8 ft. of galena and car- 
bonate ore carrying good silver values on this 
claim near the Red Bird. 


Deer Lodge County. 


Montana Mining Company, Limited.—The total 
output for May was: Gold, 2,770 oz.; and silver, 
12,440 oz., obtained from 4,500 tons of ore crushed 
in the mills, and 12,539 tons of tailings from the 
dams. The estimated realizable value of the 
produce of crushings is $20,700, and of tailings, 
$41,500. Treatment of 12,539 tons of tailings cost 
$14,411. The total estimated returns is $62,200, 
and expenses were $44,800. Estimated net profit, 
$17,400. 

Shoshone County. 


A strike of 7 ft. of ore is reported on a claim 
on Pine Creek, below Wardner, 5 ft. of which is 
shipping ore and 2 ft. concentrating. The post- 
master at Kellogg is said to be one of the own- 
ers of the claim. 


Darling Group.—H. L. Phillips, who is man- 
aging the Pacific Mining Company’s affairs on 
what is known as the Darling Group of claims 
in the carbonate belt on the south side of Prich- 
ard Creek, 7 miles east of Murray, has struck, 
it is said, a large body of carbonate and galena 
ore either in the Bluebird claim or a claim ad- 
joining. 

Paragon.—A strike of galena is reported at 
this claim, near Sullivan. Mr. Stedman is man- 
ager. 

KANSAS 


Coal Miners’ Wage Scale.—Labor disputes in 
the southwest coal field are now practically ended 
by an agreement between miners and operators 
at Pittsburg, which practically settles the strike 
for one year at least. The agreements for the 
Osage County and Leavenworth district were 
also signed. The life of the agreements are from 
year to year on September ist. The miners have 
gained an average raise of about 20c., and each 
company has reserved the right to discharge any 
miner or miners whose net run of 2,000 lbs. of 
run of mine coal will not yield the same per- 
centage of lump coal as that produced when the 
mines are operated on the screen coal system. 

Dead work” is to be paid for at the rate of $1 
and $1.50 per yd.; brushing, 80c. per yd. for 4 
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ft. above rail and $1 per yd. for 6 ft. above rail; 
shot firers, $2.65 a shift; machine men, track- 
layers and timber men, $2.25 a day; top men, 
$1.55 a day; drivers, from $2.05, with 25c. for 
each extra mule; digging, 65c. a ton. Eight 
hours shall constitute a day’s work, and no dis- 
tinction will be made between union and non- 
union men, 


MICHIGAN. 
Copper—Houghton County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Calumet & Hecla.—The Red Jacket shaft is 
being steadily unwatered. There were 1,100 ft. 
of water in the shaft when work was com- 
menced. Four large bailers are used, 2 of which 
contain 2,000 gals. each and the other 2 contain 
1,000 gals. each. Work has been resumed in all 
except 3 shafts. 


Copper—Keweenaw County, 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Phoenix Consolidated.—This mine is being 
opened up once more. Mining was done as early 
as 1844 and in the following years a mass weigh- 
ing 600 tons was taken out. In 1877 a dividend 
amounting to $20,000 was paid. 

Iron-Menominee Range. 


The Oliver Mining Company has reduced wages 
at many mines in the Crystal Falls region. The 
biggest cut was in the wages of the men em- 
ployed at the explorations. 


Bristol Iron Company.—J. T. Jones is inter- 
ested in the transfer of the lease of the Apple- 
ton Mine at Loretta. The company will unwater 
the Appleton and do some work looking toward 
the purchase of the property. Gordon Murray 
will have local charge. 


Crystal Falls.—This mine at Crystal Falls is 
producing about 1,000 tons per day through one 
shaft. 


Great Western.—This mine at Crystal Falls 
is not doing as well as was expected from the 
fact that the ore which was opened up to stope 
is not wanted by the sales agents at present. 
The east shaft is closed and all the ore that is 
hoisted comes from the west shaft. 


MINNESOTA. e 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


In a case brought by the county of St. Louis 
against H. M. Bradley, part owner of the fee 
to the Chandler Mine, at Ely, claiming the right 
to tax royalties on the ore mined, the District 
Court decided that royalties are not taxable. 
The property is taxed as real estate and the 
lessee is under obligations to pay all taxes, so 
the court ruled that the fee holder is subject to 
no tax. The State Auditor reports that since the 
enactment of the mining law in 1890 there have 
been paid to the commonwealth the sum of 
$616,000 on its account. Of this $500,000 has been 
for the royalty of 25c. per ton, and the remainder 
for mining leases and contracts. Comparatively 
little ore has been mined from State land. ex- 
cept at the Oliver, but large deposits have been 
recently discovered that will add greatly to the 
income of the commonwealth. A large number 
of mining contracts have been taken out re- 
cently, including, land in section 16 T. 58, R. 19 
to C. A. Congdon; land in sections 2 and 3 T. 58, 
R. 18 and section 11 T. 58, R. 19, to Alexander 
Maitland (Republic Iron and Steel Company); 
land in sections 10, 11, 16, 20, 21 and 3u. T. 58, 
R. 19, to W. C. Sherwood; land in 1 10, 12, 15 
and 16, T. 56, R. 23, to Wm. Robinson; land in 
sections 3 and 11, T. 58, R. 18; section 6, T. 58, 
R. 17, and section 4, T. 57, R. 21, 36, T. 63, R. 16, 
to Miller et. al.; land in section 16, T. 63, R. 10, to 
W. T. James. 

Iron-Mesabi Range. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Drills are at work on the Thomas lands, in the 
south side of T. 57, R. 19, close to the Fay and 
Sauntry Mines. On one 40 of these lands 8 pits 
are bottomed in ore. 

Several new mines have begun shipments, in- 
cluding the Stevenson, to which a road has been 
built by the Eastern Minnesota Company; the 
Clark of the American Mining Company, whose 
product also goes over the Eastern Minnesota; 
and the Malta, which is practically a new mine 
operated by Pickands, Mather & Company, and 
shipping over the Duluth & Iron Range road. 


The drill hole on the new school house site, at 
Hibbing, was in lean ore from 90 to 118 ft., then 
went into merchantable ore and is still in it. 

Alfred Merritt is again exploring the northeast 
¥, of section 10, T. 58, R. 18, south of the Moun- 
tain Iron Mine, where he found ore last winter. 


At the new explorations in the southwest part 
of T. 59, R. 14, the Minnesota Iron Company has 
found ore at the Mesaba townsite, section 21, and 
Kinney & Shannon have found it in 29. 

Duluth.—This mine has laid off its night crews 
and is running single shift. 

Fay.—The 1/3 interest in the 30c. and 35c. lease 
on this land, in sections 4 and 5, T. 58, R. 17, be- 
longing to H. Roberts, of Duluth, has been sold 
to Samuel Mather, of Cleveland, for $50,000, and 
the Duluth & Iron Range road is building a 
2%-mile track to the mine. It is supposed that 
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the purchase was in the interest of the Minne- 
sota Iron Company. For the other 2/3 of the 
leasehold interest $60,000 were, paid some weeks 
ago. The ores run about 62 to 63 iron and very 
low in phosphorus, from .009 to .020. The ore is 
coarse and lumpy. The land covers 200 acres, 
the fee to 160 of which is in A. M. Miller, and of 
40 in W. C. Yawkey, owner of the fee to sev- 
eral good mines, including the Commodore. 


Hale.—Five men were killed by a blast at this 
mine, at Biwabik, last week. This is the most 
serious accident of the kind that has occurred 
on the Mesabi range. 


Mahoning Ore and Steel Company.—This com- 
pany, with 3 shovels loading ore, has shipped in 
one day 13,000 gross tons, or 361 car-loads. Of 
these 116 were 50-ton cars, the balance about 
27 tons. During the day thereiwas a delay of 
about 90 minutes waiting for cars. The ore had, 
of course, been stripped for mining, but was not 
otherwise prepared, except that charges of black 
powder had been used to loosen it up for the 
shovels. 


McGregor Iron Mining Company.—This com- 
pany has a lease of land in section 31, T. 58, 
R. 20, and has put a diamond drill at work. The 
same company is also putting a drill on section 
12, T. 58, R. 18, on the Christianson lands. 


Mesaba Iron Company.—This, the original 
mining land concern of the Mesabi range, has 
given an option on its 9,000 acres in T. 60, R. 12 
and 13, for a sum approximating $300,000. There 
are large outcrops of ore on these lands, but 
the iron shown has contained injurious impur- 
ities, chiefly titanium, and has been unsalable. 
Examination and tests will be made this sum- 
mer. 


Williams.—This property of the Duluth Fur- 
nace Company has closed indefinitely, but will 
probably resume with a changed condition of the 
market. The ore is not high grade. 


MISSOURI. 
Jasper County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


New Incorporations.—The following are noted: 
Joplin Lead and Zine Union, capital $500,000; 
don, Conn.; J. H. Matlock, Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. 
H. Sargeant, Chicago, and Chauncey Matlock, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The Missouri Land and Mining 
Company, capital, $100,000; incorporators, James 
H. Huston, Indianapolis; A. Wiswall, Boston; 
Thomas H. McKee, Washington, D. C.; F. S. 
Bassett, Woburn, Mass.; C. P. Matlock, Port- 
land, Me., and E M. Sanger, of Boston, eastern 
manager. The Bassett Mining Company, of 
West Virginia, capital $100,000; incorporators, 
F. S. Bassett, Woburn, Mass.; E. M. Sanger and 
A. Wiswall, Boston, Mass. The White Rose 
Mining Company, capital $250,000, one-half of 
which is fully paid; incorporators, J. Y. Jones, 
G. N. Rexroad, T. H. Garlick, B. A. Tatum, G. B. 
Garlick and B. F Tatum, all of Springfield, Mo. 
Zinc Mining Company, Joplin, capital $100,000; 
Cc. M. Gregory, Cotton Falls, Mo., president. 
Crane Lead and Zinc Mining Company, capital 
$200,000; W. S. Crane, Carthage, president. 
Prairie Lead and Zinc Company, capital $80,000; 
P. E. Hannum, Carthage, Mo., president. Grand 
View Mining Company, St. Louis, capital $30,000; 
incorporators, H. J. Santwell, H. M. Noel, W. F. 
Carter and E. H. Wagner, all of St Louis. The 
Argo Mining Company, Carterville, Mo.; capital 
$50,000; incorporators, A. A. Cass, W. B. Kane, 
J. W. Frey, W. A. Daugherty and E. C. Devore, 
all of Carterville. 

MONTANA. 
Beaverhead County. 


Montana Copper and Gold Mining Company.— 
This concern, organized under Wyoming laws 
with $1,000,000 capital stock, has as incorporators 
W. H. Carter, N. W. Hull, J. W. McCoy and A. 
B. Ballou, of Chicago, and H. A. Hull and A. A. 
Manser, of Dilion. The main office of the com- 
pany is at Chicago and the Montana office at 
Dillon. The concern controls 6 very promising 
copper claims in the Stone Creek district. A. A. 
Manser is in complete charge of the development 
work, and preliminary steps have already been 
taken to sink a shaft along the lead to water 
level. 

Jefferson County. 


Park Canyon Mining Company.—This company, 
of which George Robertson is superintendent, 
representing eastern capital, has taken up work 
on the Homestake Mine. The company has re- 
cently purchased the 2/3 interest owned by Con 
Sullivan and the 1/3 held by the Basin & Bay 
State Mining Company. The Basin Company ac- 
quired this interest through the Glass Brothers. 
The new owner has already started mining. 


Silver Bow County. 


At all the mines controlled by W. A. Clark or 
F. Aug. Heinze the men are now working on an 
8-hour day. This step aroused much enthusiasm 
in the labor organizations at Butte and it is re- 
ported that they will take steps to have the 
8-hour day applied to all properties at Butte, in- 
cluding particularly those controlled by the 
Amalgamated Copper Company. 

The concession of an 8-hour day was made in 
response to a long standing demand of the 


miners. Heinze and Clark employ about 2,000 
miners; the Amalgamated about 5,000 in the 
properties it controls. Both Heinze and Clark 
are absolute masters of the mines they operate, 
but the managers and superintendents of the 
mines controlled by the Amalgamated are pow- 
erless to grant the reform sought for. Superin- 
tendent O’Neill, of the Anaconda, stated that the 
Amalgamated properties would be closed rather 
than the demands of the miners be granted. An 


8-hour day already exists in Utah and in British 
Columbia. 


Emma.—M. C. Harris & Company are work- 
ing this mine, located in the southern portion of 
Butte. An electric hoist and pump have been in- 
stalled on the ground and the shaft that was 
down 100 ft. when the company took posession 
has been sunk an additional 50 ft. and work is 
still in progress. The property is a vein of lead 
ore. 

Montana Ore Purchasing Company.—The com- 
pany for the first time since March, 1897, is work- 
ing the Pennsylvania vein through the Rarus 
shaft. The matter of working that lead has been 
tied up in litigation. The suit was one of the 
first instituted in the large file of cases pending 
or tried between the Montana Ore Purchasing 
Company and the Boston & Montana Company. 
Almost continuously sinée 1897 the company has 
been enjoined from working what is commonly 
called the Pennsylvania vein. Twice cases in- 
volving the ownership of the lead have been in 
the United States court of appeals in San Fran- 
cisco and each time in that court the injunctions 
levied have been dissolved. 

The Supreme Court of Montana on June 13th 
finally dissolved the injunction in the Pennsyl- 
vania-Rarus-Johnstone suit. F. A. Heinze was 
ordered to put up a bond of $400,000 pending the 
final decision on appeal to the Supreme Court 
from the decision of Judge Clancy, of the Dis- 
trict Court, in favor of Heinze. 

As the Supreme Court docket is 2 years behind, 
the appeal most probably will not be heard for 2 
years. Meanwhile Heinze has already put 400 
men to work in this mine, and has ordered more 
blast furnaces for his smelters to treat this in- 
creased output. 


Smokehouse.—Work at this lode in Butte is be- 
ing pushed rapidly by Alex Tarbet, the virtual 
owner. Work was suspended for a time on ac- 
count of the great volume of water. The men 
are cutting through the north ledge and recently 
exposed about 2 ft. of the ledge, the quartz of 
which carried a fair percentage of gold and sil- 
ver and was stained with copper. The shaft is 
only down 200 ft. and is to go down 500 ft. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Somerset County. 


American Copper Mining Company.—This New 
York City company is erecting a 100-ton copper 
concentrating plant at the old mine near Somer- 
ville, N. J. W. P. Swarts, late of the Edw. P. 
Allis Company, of Milwaukee, designed the 
plant, and is consulting engineer for the Ameri- 
can Copper Company. The plant is expected to 
be in operation before August Ist next. 

The ore as taken from mine is found principal- 
ly in the trap rock. Seams of native copper are 
found frequently and carbonate and oxide of 
copper occur. It is intended to treat the oxides 
and native copper by concentration; the qdar- 
bonates by leaching by dilute sulphuric acid.dnd 
depositing on scrap iron. The fine dust will! be 
screened out before leaching. ut 


Sussex County. 


Allen Granite and Construction Company.— 
This company purposes putting up 2 large crush- 
ing plant at its new quarry near Waterloo. The 
company has some large contracts on hand and 
in prospect. 


NEW MEXICO. 
Bernalillo County. 

At the Colorado Coal and Iron Company’s coal 
mine at Gibson 2 miners were killed by an ex- 
plosion recently. 

Dona Ana County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Modoc.—The new owners of this mine are 
getting out ore for shipment to the El Paso 
smelter. A large amount of development work 
has been done and the management expects to 
be able to make regular shipments hereafter. 
The mine is located about 6 miles from Organ. 


Orion Mining Company.—A carload of high- 
grade ore from this company’s Dundee mine at 
Lordsburg has arrived at the El Paso smelter 
and another car load is to follow. The company 
has completed the main shaft on the Dundee, 
100 ft., and drifts on the vein in both directions 
have been driven 40 ft. in ore. 


OREGON. 
Baker County. 

North American Mining Company.—This com- 
pany claims to have 25 men at work on its prop- 
erty, 18 miles north of Baker City, where are 
said to be some lodes carrying free copper. Mr. 
Burke of Chicago is president and manager. 
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Lane County—Bohemia District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Champion.—This mine has been bonded by 
B. K. Worley of Tacoma. It has been idle dur- 
ing the past year and has not paid on account of 
poor management. There is a 10-stamp Ham- 
mond mill and a 3,900-ft. tramway by the same 
maker on the property. Mr. Worley will start 
the mill as soon as the property is in good shape. 


Lucky Boy.—A very fine streak showing wire 
gold has been found in the second level. The 
streak is about 4 in. wide and your correspond- 
ent has seen a specimen full of gold wires 3 in. 
long. Work will be continued in the 3d level 
as soon as the sawmill is at work. 


Knott.—This property, the oldest in the Dis- 
trict, was equipped with a small 5-stamp mill 
in 1876 and $1,700 was milled in the first 36 hours 
the mill was run. The property was closed down 
in 1878 and has not been operated since because 
of litigation between the heirs of the Knott es- 
tate. Mr. Douglas Ladd, of Portland, will short- 
ly put men at work and with modern machinery 
this old mine is expected to be one of the best 
producers in the district. The mine was patent- 
ed in 1877 and has a shaft 75 ft. deep and about 
500 ft. of tunnel. 


Montana Mining Company.—This company, 
owned by Reed & Larrabee Brothers of Mon- 
tana, has carried on extensive work, 900 ft. of 
tunnel being driven on the Laura F. claim 
alone during the past winter. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Anthracite Coal. 


It is stated that the general stores connected 
with the mines of the Temple Iron Company will 
close on July ist, and after that ‘date the em- 
ployees of the company may buy their goods 
where they please. 

The new breaker just completed by the Phila- 
delphia Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, at 
Locust Gap, is one of the largest in the region. 
A railway siding is now being laid into the 
breaker, which will soon be in operation. 

Williams.—This colliery, at Pottsville, which 
suspended operations last spring, has resumed, 
giving employment to 500 men and boys. 

William A.—An attempt recently made to set- 
tle the strike at this colliery, at Duryea, which 
has been on for 3 months, failed. 


Bituminous Coal. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


A test hole drilled near Oakdale, below Daw- 
son, on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and the 
Youghiogheny River, shows that there is can- 
nel coai in that vicinity. Several years ago 
the Connellsville White Sand Company was 
organized in Connellsville to work the Speer 
White Sand Company, whose plant was located 
south of Connellsville. For a time the plant was 
operated, and then the company bought be- 
tween 200 and 300 acres of land at Oakdale, 
which contained sandstone, suited for railroad 
sand. The company finally reorganized with 
Rockwell Marietta president, A. W. Soisson 
secretary and W. F. Soisson treasurer. Other 
stockholders were Joseph D. Madigan, W. A. 
Davidson, George J. Humbert and others of 
Connellsville. After the sandstone had been 
worked some time, the company determined to 
test for coal with a diamond drill. At 57 ft. a 
4-ft. vein of fine cannel coal was found. Sam- 
ples of coal sent to Stewart Marshall of the 
Dunbar Furnace Company of Dunbar showed, 
it is said, not more than 1% of sulphur and 
high fixed carbon. The company kept on drill- 
ing and is now down 265 ft. to learn if there is 
a second vein. Just below the cannel coal is 
a bed of fine fire clay 12 ft. 4 in. thick, which 
ean be worked in conjunction with the coal. It 
is now profitable to work fire clay in mines in- 
stead of “peeling” and “‘stripping,’’ as by head- 
ings the clay can be mined all the year around. 


Cambria & Clearfield Coal and Coke Company. 
—Messrs. Widener, Elkins and Magee, who re- 
cently purchased of John Dean and his partners 
the entire town of Frugality, Cambria County, 
with its surrounding coal lands, have gone over 
the ground and authorized the expenditure of a 
large sum this summer in extending the opera- 
tions of this new concern. They have nearly 1,000 
acres underlaid with coal which have never been 
worked. 


W. D. Bigler recently paid out over $30,000 for 
land in Canoe Township, Indiana County. The 
Glenwood Coal Company is rapidly extending its 
railroad line into territory recently acquired, 
known as the Long tract. Agents of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburg Railroad Company have 
paid out $20,000 for coal lands in the vicinity of 
Indiana. The Horton Run Coal and Coke Com- 
pany is putting up 20 new houses for miners in 
Montgomery township, where it has opened new 
mines. A block of 5,000 acres has just been pur- 
chased in Green Township. 


Slate. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Acme and Alpha.—These two quarries, at 
Wind Gap, are to be operated by a new Bangor 
company, headed by Conrad Miller, who is 


president; Dr. J. H. Shull, secretary; Charles 
Shuman, treasurer; Kirk Real, general manager, 
and A. I. La Bar. 


Aetna Quarry.—The American Slate Company, 
under the superintendence of John Masters, will 
soon erect a factory at Pen Argyle. 


Bangor Union Slate Company.—The newly- 
elected officers are: President, Conrad Miller; 
vice-president, C. N. Miller; secretary, W .H. 
Vail; treasurer, A. M. Paff. These and D. C. 
Blair, Thomas Ditchett, Jacob E. Long and N. 
N. Betz constitute the board of directors. 


Enterprise Slate Company.—A new quarry is 
being opened a short distance from the old one 
at Lynnport, in Lehigh County. 


Proctor Brothers are working a new quarry 
near South Delta. 


Royal Slate Manufacturing Company.—With a 
$125,000 capital stock this company has been in- 
corporated to work property at Wind Gap. In- 
terested parties are Charles D. Champ, Harlem 
P. Hess, Louis A. Kerlich and S. C. Smith. The 
principal office is in Phillipsburg, N. J. 


UTAH. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The Salt Lake office of the Consolidated Kan- 
sas City Smelting and Refining Company, which 
handles cyaniding products of the inter-moun- 
tain region, is to be known as the branch office 
of the Argentine plant of the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company. 


Bullion and Ore Shipments.—In the week end- 
ing June 9th there were sent forward from the 
different smelteries 22 cars, or 939,346 Ibs. lead- 
silver bullion; 5 cars, or 268,454 lbs. copper bull- 
ion. In the same week there were shipped to 
smelteries outside of the State from several 
camps 52 cars, or 2,381,130 lbs. of ore and con- 
centrate products. Corrected figures for the 
shipments for the prior week are: 23 cars, or 
980,853 lbs. lead-silver bullion; 4 cars, or 208,137 
lbs. copper bullion. Ore sent out of the State 
for treatment, 120 cars, or 4,947,240 lbs. and 1 car 
of copper ore of 80,400 lbs. During the week 
ending June 16th there were forwarded from the 
different smelteries 20 cars, or 845,300 lbs., lead- 
silver bullion; 5 cars, or 248,278 Ibs., copper bul- 
lion. In the same week there were shipped to 
smelters outside of the state for treatment 107 
cars, or 4,252,050 lbs., of lead, silver, gold ores 
and concentrates, 1 car, or 38,650 lbs., copper ore, 
and 3 cars, or 140,000 lbs., iron ore for flux. 


Lead Ore Prices.—All this week lead in ores 
has been settled for on a $3.77% New York basis. 
As yet this has not affected ore production. 


New Smelter Site.—It is announced that the 
American Smelter & Refining Company has just 
bought ground adjoining the Mingo plant at 
Sandy, sufficient to make 100 acres altogether. 
Mr. A. Raht affirms it is the intention to build 
the world’s most complete smeltery in Salt Lake 
valley. 


Lead Producers to Organize.—At Salt Lake, 
on June 5th, a meeting of lead producers was 
held to take preliminary steps toward forming 
a combination, in connection with owners of 
lead mines in other States, to uphold the price 
of lead. Mr. J. E. Bamberger, who issued the 
call, stated that lead producers in Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Colorado and Missouri were organizing 
for the same end. The plan is to have a central 
organization in New York to buy the surplus 
lead and market the same outside of the United 
States. It was explained how the American 
Smelting and Refining Company and a few large 
lead producers had maintained the lead market 
for over a year and that the recent drop was 
brought about because the Missouri lead pro- 
ducers persisted in refusing to bear their share 
of the burden. Messrs. J. E. Bamberger, A. 
Hanauer, Thomas Kearns, Jesse Knight and 
Cc. F. Loofburrow were appointed a committee 
to draw up a plan of organization. A second 
meeting was held the evening of June 9th and 
it was decided that dues to be paid by the mines 
shall be upon the following basis: ‘““When the 
settling price for the metallic lead contents in 
the ore is $4.25 per 100 Ibs., then the dues shall 
be $1 per ton on the metallic lead contents in 
said ore. When the settling price is $4.50 per 100 
lbs. the dues shall be $2 per ton on the metallic 
lead contained in said ore. When the settling 
price is $4.65 or more per 100 Ibs., then the dues 
shall be $3 per ton on the metallic lead contained 
in said ore.’’ Messrs. Thomas Kearns, C. E. 
Loose and J. E. Bamberger were appointed an 
executive committee to meet like committees 
from other States in New York. The sliding scale 
of dues to be paid by mine owners as the domes- 
tic lead market moves up and down will perhaps 
be changed for the Idaho plan, which purposes 
to maintain a flat lead price so far as concerns 
the western producers. Under this scheme, 
which has the approval of the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company, 6 months’ contracts 
are being signed to settle for the lead in Utah 
ores on a basis of $4.12% per 100 lbs. At this 
writing—16th ‘of June—most of the large lead 
producers have signed these contracts and it 
will require but slight pressure to make it unani- 
mous. By the Idaho plan lead mine owners need 
not form an unwieldy syndicate. On the other 
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hand they will not share in the probable profits, 
or possible losses. 


Juab County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Tintic Shipments.—For the week of June 16th 
the shipments from the 3 railroad points of the 
district were: 103 cars ore, 4 cars concentrates, 
and 2 bars of bullion, contributed as follows: 
Centennial-Eureka, 29 cars; Mammoth, 21 cars 
ore, 4 cars concentrates, 3 bars bullion; Gemini, 
11 cars; Swansea, 6 cars; Bullion-Beck, 5 cars; 
Uncle Sam, 5 cars; Godiva, 4 cars; May Day, 4 
cars; Showers, 4 cars; South Swansea, 4 cars; 
Carissa, 3 cars; Grand Central, 3 cars; Ajax, 2 
cars; Four Aces, 1 car; Lower Mammoth, 1 car. 


Bullion-Beck.—A shaft is down 50 ft. on the 
new lead-silver ore find at the south end of the 
property. Six carloads have been shipped. It 
gives promise of proving a new ore zone of 
merit. 

Eureka Hill.—On July ist the mill will begin 
to drop 60 stamps and handle about 200 tons 
daily. John J. Pilgerrim is to have charge. 


Grand Central.—Again there are more rumors 
of a settlement of the suit against the Mammoth 
out of court. 


Swansea.—At the company’s office in Salt Lake 
City, on June 18th, the annual meeting was held, 
resulting in the re-election of the old director- 
ate and officers. The report of General Manager 
Theron Geddes showed that during the year 12,- 
262 tons of ore were shipped, which contained 
478,700 oz. silver and 1,985,680 lbs. lead, or an 
average per ton of 40 oz. silver and 8.32 lbs. lead. 
Receipts from ore were $208,946, an increase of 
$55,857 over last year, or 36144%; expenses, $82,165, 
or an increase of $19,298, or 30.7%; net earnings, 
$130,872, an increase of $36,559, or 40144%; average 
amount per ton received from smelter, $17.52, 
against $14.45 for prior year; net receipts per ton 
$10.82, against $8.52. Increase in expense per 
ton over last year is largely due to a liberal 
charge for renewals, greater cost of mining at 
depth and pumping charges. Amount of new 
development in year, 1,735 ft. of drifts and cross- 
cuts, raises 312 ft., winzes 67 ft.; total 2,112 ft. 
Some 1,000 ft. of drifts and crosscuts were run 
on 850-ft. level, exposing ores of shipping values, 
but were limited and of lower grade than above. 
Production for past 12 months was almost en- 
tirely from stopes above 650 and 550 levels. 
There are liberal reserves above 750 level, and 
considerable shipping ore yet above 650 level. 
New equipment consists of 100 H.-P. engine, 125 
H.-P. boiler and pumps. Dividends paid made 
a total of $70,000, which left a surplus of $61,871 
carried to profit and loss account. 


Piute County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Annie Laurie.—Manager L. C. Huck and Su- 
perintendent Filer are at the mine. Mr. Huck 
states that orders are placed for all machinery 
and material for the 150-ton cyaniding mill. 
When this equipment is complete the expendi- 
ture all told will foot up $1,000,000. It is ex- 
pected that the power plant and mill will be in 
commission by January ist. 


Sevier.—A few days since the vein was cut in 
lower tunnel. At annual meeting on June 14th 
the old directorate was re-elected. 


Sevier-Holland-Connor Groups.—W. F. Sny- 
der, whe placed the Annie Laurie and Snyder 
Improvement Company’s holdings with the 
Kimberley-Huck syndicate, has gone to Chicago 
and New York to open negotiations to transfer 
the Sevier, Holland and General Connor hold- 
ings. 

Salt Lake County. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Bingham Copper and Gold.—Manager O. E. 
Posey, Treasurer O. E. Weller, Metallurgist W. 
H. Nutting and Duncan MceVichie passed sev- 
eral hours under ground 2 days ago, guided by 
Superintendent Heffron. An additional 6-drill 
compressor is to be installed and a contract is 
being made with the Salt Lake Water and Elec- 
tric Power Company for 75 H. P. to be supplied 
from the Jordan Narrows plant. Superinten- 
dent Heffron has conducted affairs without 
splurge, differing thus from other undertakings 
not 1,000 miles distant. 


City Rock.—About 90 tons of good grade ore 
were shipped last week fruin this Alta pioperty, 
the result of 2 men’s work during the winter. 
William Green, the custodian of the mine, has 
made handsome wages. 

Dalton & Lark.—On June 1iith the payment 
due under the Farnsworth option was made. 
This probably assures the transfer. 

Fortune.—The first regular run of the concen- 
trating plant began June 14th. Manager Elmer 
Hill is receiving congratulations. 


Shawmut.—The mill equipment is at a stand- 
still, waiting for machinery which is long over- 
due. 

United States.—W orking force is reduced to 75 
men, though it is said this number will soon be 
doubled. Duncan McVichie has again examined 
the mines, and it is surmised that he is about 
to assume charge; as general superintendent. 
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Utah Consolidated.—The caving system of 
mining works like a charm. The ore tonnage 
blocked out is % larger than in June, 1899. 


Summit County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Park City Shipments.—In the week of June 
16th the total smelter products sent from the 
camp were 2,460,835 lbs., made up as follows: 
Silver King, crude 1,423,090 lbs.; Daly-West, con- 
centrates 411,925 lbs.; Apex, crude 210,030 Ibs.; 
Anchor, concentrates $203,940 lbs.; Valeo, 211,850 
lbs. 


Apex.—On June ist the Rookledge-Flindt lease 
expired and the owners took possession. 


Clarissa.—Exploration is to be resumed. A 
tunnel is to be driven from East Gulch to cut 
the vein 200 ft. below collar of shaft. 


Ontario.—Superintendent Chambers, on his 
first visit to the mine after the Crown Point 
suit, stated that the company would move for 
a new trial. 


Tooele County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Geyser-Marion.—It is said exploration on the 
lower vein has brought to light an ore chute 
carrying paying values. 

Mercur.—On June 25th at the office of the com- 
pany in Salt Lake City, will be held a special 
stockholders’ meeting for the purpose of ratify- 
ing the union with the De La Mar’s Mercur 
Mines Company. According to this special meet- 
ing call the Mercur Gold Mining and Milling 
Company is to absorb the De Le Mar holdings 
and undergo a change of name to Consolidated 
Mereur Gold Mines Company and to increase 
the number of shares from 200,000 to 1,000,000 of a 
par value of $5 each. The reorganized company 
will have 7 directors in place of 5. So far as can 
be gleaned no opposition to this plan is shown. 


Northern Light.—Everything is about ready 
for the mill to start. 


Sacramento.—Consignments of machinery for 
the wasting plant are beginning to arrive. It 
will be set up as soon as possible. 


Wasatch County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Valeo.—Several days ago some 6 armed men 
appeared at the mine and demanded privilege of 
going underground. This was denied and the 
visitors took possession. After going through 
the workings they departed, without doing any 
damage. Since then all sorts of yarns have been 
current as to conditions underground, and the 
company’s shares have slumped. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Taylor County. 


Flemington Coal and Coke Company.—At the 
annual meeting of the stockholders on June 15th 
in New York several representatives of new in- 
terests were elected to the Board of Directors, 
among them being H. E. Moller, L. T. Haggin, 
Joseph D. Redding, Andrew McKinney and I. 
T. Ramsay. Two more directors are to be 
chosen later who will be prominent in the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. 

The annual report shows a surplus for the 
year of $692,180, as compared with a surplus of 
$460,413 for the year ending April 30th, 1899. The 
output of the company has been increased from 
an average of 600 tons per working day to 1,000 
tons. The stockholders authorized the issue of 
$500,000 new stock to build a new coke plant and 
open up another part of the mine. A resolution 
was also adopted authorizing the directors to 
retire the present $500,000 of 5% bonds which fall 
due in 10 years and issue in their stead an 
equal amount of 6% 20-year bonds, the latter to 
have a sinking fund attachment to be provided 
for by a charge of 7c. per ton on the coal mined. 


WYOMING. 


Carbon County. 


Grand Encampment Smelter.—It is stated that 
Chicago men, headed by George E. West, of 
Denver, have completed arrangements to erect 
a 100-ton smelter at Encampment. 


FOREIGN MINING NEWs. 





ASIA. 
India—Mysore. 


The output of the Colar District in May was 
40,303 oz. gold. For the five months ending May 
sist the total was 203,289 oz. crude, against 171,- 
529 oz. last year, an increase of 31,760 oz., or 
18.9%. The total this year was equal to 182,960 
oz. fine gold, or $3,781,783. 

AUSTRALASIA. 
New South Wales. 


The gold output in May is reported at 17,636 oz. 
crude. For the five months ending May 31st the 
total was 141,434 oz. crude, against 144,408 oz. last 
year, a decrease of 2,974 oz., or 2.4%. The total 
rae year was equal to 116,371 oz. fine, or $2,- 
05,384, 


Western Australia. 


The gold production for May is reported at 
120,318 oz. crude. For the five months ending May 


31st the total was 621,537 oz. crude, against 547,- 
842 oz. last year, showing an increase of 73,695 
oz., or 13.5%. The total this year was equal to 
555,599 oz. fine, or $11,484,249. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


A strike has been on some days at the iron 
mines on Belle Isle, owned by the Whitney and 
the Fraser syndicates. The company refused 
the demands of the miners for increased pay and 
the miners threatened violence. At last reports 
the miners had agreed to load 2 steamships 
awaiting cargo at advanced rates, the wages to 
return to the old scale after this work was fin- 
ished. A speedy collapse of the strike is pre- 
dicted. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
Venezuela. 


Orinoco Iron Company.—The court of the last 
resort at Caracas has given final judgment in 
favor of Mr. Turnbull, a citizen of the United 
States, as the only owner of the Orinoco iron 
mines, against the Roeder-Searles-Grant syndi- 
cate. The Orinoco Iron Company, a New York 
concern, obtained from the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment a concession for mining iron ore in a re- 
gion extending 60 miles beyond Manoa, on the 
Orinoco River. The company began mining, but 
the legality of the grant was attacked by the 
Raleigh syndicate, an English combination. The 
Supreme Court of Venezuela decided in favor of 
the American concession. The Orinoco Company 
was capitalized at $30,000,000, and, besides its 
iron mining interests, claims to own consider- 
able rubber, forest and grazing lands and sev- 
eral gold mines. Albert B. Roeder is president 
of the compauy. Others interested are James 
E. York, Benoni Lockwood, Jr., Frederick Pren- 
tice and Adolph L. Roeder, of New York. 


COAL TRADE REVIEW. 





New York. 
Anthracite. 


June 22. 


The anthracite market as yet shows little 
change from its condition of summer dullness. 
There is more heard of stocks accumulating 
and the independent operators, who usually 
bear the burden of any stories of cut prices, 
are reported to be making more liberal conces- 
sions. Still prices are pretty well maintained. 
It is doubtful, however, if the talked of advance 
on July 1st amounts to anything. 

Business at all Western points is rather dull. 
Shippers to upper lake ports have succeeded 
in getting freight rates down 10c. and a heavier 
movement may be expected. The freight rates 
from Buffalo are now; Chicago 65c., Milwaukee 
60c., Duluth 40c. At Duluth and in Chicago ter- 
ritory there is but little doing in the way of 
sales, though the situation at Chicago is im- 
proving. Some improvement is also reported 
at one or two Eastern points, notably Phila- 
delphia, but at New York, Boston and the 
lower lake ports things are pretty quiet. 

Scattered strikes continue at the collieries, but 
as yet there is no sign of any widespread dis- 
turbance. The lessening activity in the Con- 
nellsville region is likely to check the outflow 
of labor to Western Pennsylvania, and at the 
same time diminish the chances of a general 
strike. 

We continue to quote free burning white ash 
f. o. b. New York Harbor ports as follows: 
Broken, $3@$3.20: egg, $3.20@$3.40; stove, $3.45@ 
$3.70; nut, $3.45@$3.70; pea, $2.40@$2.60; buck- 
wheat, $2@$2.20. 

Bituminous. 


The seaboard soft coal trade continues dull. 
There is a great deal of coal going forward, but 
the demand does not equal the immediate sup- 
ply and prices are going down. Fair coal of the 
poorer grades can be bought for $2.25 f. o. b. New 
York, and it is stated that there is considerable 
coal which can be had at this figure. It is even 
said that some coal has sold as low as $2.15, but 
we cannot say how true this statement is. 

The George’s Creek strike is still on, but the 
men are getting restless and it is reported that 
the independent miners have asked for a con- 
ference with the presidents of the various com- 
panies, making this request as individuals and 
not as representatives of any organization. 

In the far East trade is quiet. The larger con- 
sumers are looking about for bargains, and will 
fill up any spare room in their storage capacity 
this way. Along Long Island Sound, consumers 
seem to have all the coal they want and the de- 
mand is very light. At New York Harbor trade 
is fair but consumers have no trouble in getting 
some sort of coal to supply current, needs. 

Foreign trade is quiet; inquiries are less, for 
buyers and sellers are getting together. There 
are still inquiries, however, and continued ship- 
ments. 

Transportation from mines to tide is fairly 
good, though many shippers report it slow to 
avoid trouble on account of coal hung up at the 
shipping ports. Car supply is good, but is lim- 
ited by the room for coal at tidewater. In the 
coastwise vessel market rates are firm and ves- 
sels are in fair supply. We quote current rates 
of freight from Philadelphia as follows: Provi- 


dence, New Bedford and the Sound, 65@70c.; Bos- 
ton, Wareham, Salem and Portland, 85@90c.; 
Portsmouth and Bath, 80c.; Lynn, 90c.; New- 
port and Bangor, 90@95c.; Dover, $1.15@$1.20 and 
towages; Gardiner, 80@85c. and towages; Saco, 
$1@$1.15 and towages, with 10@15c. above these 
rates from Chesapeake Bay ports. 
Birmingham, Ala. June 18. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Of interest in Alabama this week is the coming 
scale convention of the coal miners, called for 
the purpose of making a new contract with the 
operators for the ensuing year, commencing 
July ist. The convention will meet June 20th. 
To-day the operators of mines held a meeting 
and formed a temporary organization and ap- 
pointed committees to confer with the miners 
during their convention two days later. There 
are some who believe that the contract which 
now exists will be re-enacted, while a few fear 
a strike. 

The construction of new railroad lines by the 
Louisville & Nashville and Southern Railway 
through rich coal fields in Jefferson, Walker and 
Blount counties will cause the opening of a num- 
ber of new coal mines in this State. State Mine 
Inspector J. DeB. Hooper will shortly make up 
a list of new mines which have been opened since 
January ist. Up to June 13th there were only 
17 fatal accidents in the Alabama mines during 
this year, against the same record last year and 
29 in 1898. Though the number of mines and 
the production increased, the number of fatal 
accidents has not been increased, making good 
showing. 

There have been no changes in the prices for 
the product. 


Chicago. June 19. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Anthracite Coal.—Prices and uncertainty com- 
bine to depress the coal trade at this point. Buy- 
ing continues in small quantities, just enough 
for moderate wants, while inquiry is very light. 
Prices are presumed to be quite firm at $5 for 
grate, $5.25 for egg, stove and chestnut. 


Bituminous Coal.—Sales are small in the agegre- 
gate, the buying being almost wholly of small 
lots and for immediate shipment. The receipts 
of soft coal continue large and the supply is be- 
yond present requirements. Prices are made to 
sell coal and circular is apparently ignored. 

Cleveland, O. June 20. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Coal shippers again have it in their power to 
break the carrying rates away from Ohio ports, 
but have displayed no desire to do so. Buffalo 
this week has seen a drop all around of 5c. on 
carrying rates and it was confidently expected 
that Cleveland shippers would force the same 
sort of a change. So far they have failed to do 
so and, moreover, have suggested that such is 
not their present intention. The shippers are 
getting a liberal supply of coal from the mines, 
but it is not equal to the need for it. The sea- 
son opened with the docks up above almost bare 
of coal, and the tendency prevalent all of this 
year is to ship coal up regardless of advance 
orders, the intention being to get plenty of it 
on hand to provide against another possible 
shortage such as was seen this year. The con- 
dition of the docks and the supply from the 
mines is all that prevents a much heavier move- 
ment, as there is an abundance of tonnage now 
with which to move the coal. Boats that are 
finding it difficult to get cargoes in either grain 
or ore are turning into the coal trade. The sup- 
ply of tonnage is in excess of the demand. Car- 
rying rates, however, remain as they have been 
from Ohio ports. 

Pittsburg. June 19. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Coal.—The expected rise in the rivers came 
this week and fully 8,000,000 bush. of coal were 
sent to Southern markets yesterday and to-day. 
All the available towboats were put in service 
as the rise was a temporary one and the work 
of getting the coal out had to be rushed. The 
stage of water only permitted the moving of 
barges which contain about 14,000 bush. each, 
and owing to the haste necessary only small 
tows were taken out. The coal boats, which 
hold 25,000 bush. each could not be taken out 
on the present stage of water. Nearly all of the 
tows are consigned to Cincinnati and Louisville, 
but many will go to points further south and 
some as far as New Orleans. But little coal is 
usually shipped to the latter point except in 
coal boats. The “barge water,” as the present 
rise is termed by coal shippers, is the first fair 
stage since last December. There were a few 
scant stages since that time which permitted the 
shipping of barges that were not loaded to their 
full capacity. Over 15,000,000 bush. of coal re- 
mains loaded in the pools ready to go out when 
the rivers are again navigable. The Cincinnati 
market was short of coal until last week, when 
nearly 2,000,000 bush. were received from the 
Kanawha River field. Notwithstanding the 
shortage, prices remain unchanged. The Mo- 
nongahela Riyer Consolidated Coal and Coke 
Company ships all the coal by river from this 
district. The Pittsburg Coal Company, the rail- 
road coal combination, has shipped many thou- 
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sand tons to the seaboard destined for the for- 
eign markets and the price received is higher 
than the rates for the home markets. The com- 
pany has more inquiries for export trade than 
can be conveniently attended to. The home 
trade is in excess of any former years and a 
large volume of the export trade offered is be- 
ing declined. The company has had no com- 
plaint as to cars until this week, when a short- 
age occurred. This, however, it is believed will 
prove only temporary. 

Connellsville Coke.—The price of coke this 
week is lower than at any time during the year. 
Furnace coke is quoted as low as $2.75 a ton and 
foundry coke at $3@$3.25. The trade last week 
showed a gain in production and a loss in ship- 
ments. At the Marguerite plant 28 additional 
ovens were fired during the week, but the ac- 
tive list is 90 less than the previous week. Of 
the 20,341 ovens in the region, 17,649 were active 
last week and 2,692 were idle. The production 
was 183,967 tons, an increase of about 12,000 tons. 
The shipments aggregated 9,471 cars distributed 
as follows: To Pittsburg and river tipples, 3,001 
cars; to points west of Pittsburg, 4,954 cars; to 
points east of Connellsville, 1,876 cars. This 
shows a decrease of 283 cars compared with the 
shipments of the previous week. 


SLATE TRADE REVIEW. 





New York. June 22. 


The list of prices per square for /No. 1 slate 
standard brand f.o. bj at quarries in car-load 
lots, is given below: 
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A square of slate is 100 sq ft. as laid on the roof. 





Increased operations are reported in the quarry 
regions, and some new properties are being 
opened in Pennsylvania and Vermont. In the 
first two weeks in June the shipments from 
Slatington and Walnutport, Pa., were as follows: 
Roofing slate, 9,126 squares; school slates, 1,470 
eases; blackboards, 422 crates. As compared 
with the corresponding two weeks in May the 
roofing slate shipments show a decrease of 152 
squares; school slates an increase of 1,209 cases, 
and blackboards an increase of 209 crates. 

The exports of slate through the port of New 
York in the five months ending May 3lst were 
as below, comparison being made with last 























year: 
1899. = 1900. 

Roofing. Mfrs. Roofing. Mfrs. 
Month. +4 Value. Value. Sqs. Value. Value. 
January... 8, $412,555 $5,669 8,700 $41.715 $3,223 
February.. 14,850 68,163 8,634 6,259 32,260 3,477 
March..... 18,700 87,140 9,396 3,250 16,258 5,750 
Des sons 12,700 64,445 8,496 3.450 17,855 11,000 
ee . 19,666 93,169 13,097 4,800 25,873 9,497 
Totals... 74,871 $355,472 $45,282 26.450 $133,961 $32,947 


Thus far this year the exports of roofing slate 
show a decrease of 48,421 squares, and the mill 
stock, $12,335 in value as compared with 1899. 

The distribution of exports in the five months 
from New York were as follows: 












Countries. 1899. 1900. Changes. 
United Kingdom...... $294,850 $105,191 D. $189,659 
Australasia..........0. 29,963 30,450 I 487 
Denmark...... ea 7,616 dD. 4,649 
NN re 35,163 4,312 D. 30,851 
Norway oss | | 1,309 I. 282 
Belgium. 9,125 825 D 8,300 
India ... 7,065 5,355 D. 1,710 
+4 i--ssebpne eer 1,812 1,449 D. 363 
South America.... .. 2,732 2,847 a 115 
W.1., C. Am. & Mex, 2,571 6,541 I. 3,970 
PS cossnnsurscsse 4,191 1,013 D. 3,178 

BOR ss ockoscsvctvent $400,764 $166,908 D. $233,856 


The heaviest falling off in these oxports is 
noted to the United Kingdom—$189,659, or 81% 
of the total decrease to all countries. 
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IRON MARKET REVIEW. 





NEw York, June 22, 1900 
Pig tron Production and Furnaces in Blast. 


Week ending 
Fuel used) Jane 23 1899.) June 22, 1900. 
F’ces {| Tons.|F’ces.; Tons. 


& oke.| 204 /252,225) 269 291,425 5,915,036 | 7,120.298 
Charecal.| 16 5,225) 23 6,025' 124,093) 174,091 


Totals..| 220 |257,450! 292 | 297,450 6,039,129 7,294,38 


oo 

The iron market is gradually settling towards 
a basis on which business can be safely done, 
but it has not yet reached bottom, apparently, 
and has been very quiet, with little business 
done except to satisfy pressing wants. The ac- 
tion of the structural steel people in making a 
reduction of $7 a ton has been well received. 
These mills have been more conservative than 
other branches of the trade and their quotations 
never reached as high a point. 

Talk of export trade continues, the latest re- 
ports being of some large orders for steel rails. 
The movement of Alabama pig iron abroad will 
be large. 

The Amalgamated Association wage scales are 
still unsettled, and nothing further will be done 
until after the usual July shut-down of the mills 
for repairs. 








| From From 
Jan... Jan.,’00. 
Tons. | Tons. 








Birmingham, Als. June 18. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The pig iron market is in a very difficult con- 
dition. There is but little demand in the do- 
mestic market and according to rumors there 
are concessions being made. Purchasers con- 
tinue to hold off, expecting to drive the quota- 
tions down, while the furnacemen are not will- 
ing to sell at any such prices as is desired. There 
is, however, much iron still leaving this district. 
There is also considerable iron going out on 
export traffic, and great attention is being paid 
to the export trade. 

A large number of negro employees of three of 
the five furnaces at Bessemer, the property of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, 
went out on a strike last Thursday and as a 
consequence the fires in the furnaces had to be 
banked. The negroes asked for 10c. a day ad- 
vance in wages and pay every two weeks. One 
other furnace at Bessemer is undergoing repairs, 
leaving but one small furnace in blast. The fur- 
naces with fires banked had a capacity of about 
150 to 200 tons of iron a day. The Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel and Iron Company has one of its North 
Birmingham furnaces out of blast to allow re- 
pairs to be made. With five furnaces out of 
blast, there will be a difference in the State of 
something between 750 to 1,000 tons of pig every 
24 hours. However, the Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Company does not anticipate a strike 
of long duration. 

The export trade is being given much atten- 
tion. The statement is made that some big 
orders have recently been offered in this sec- 
tion, among others an order for 75,000 tons for 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

Furnace men believe that the dull times can 
be tided over and that furnaces, if kept in ac- 
tive operation, will not accumulate too much 
iron. If all labor troubles which are on and 
which are anticipated can be bridged over, the 
furnaces will be kept in full operation all 
through the summer. The Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
and Iron Company had another little trouble 
with one of its North Birmingham furnaces, and 
a small explosion occurred. The furnace will be 
put back in shape as rapidly as possible, how- 
ever. 

There is no getting quotations straight in this 
district right now. The following figures are 
given: No. 1 Foundry, $16@$16.50; No. 2 Foun- 
dry, $15.50@$16; No. 3 Foundry, $15.50; No. 4 
Foundry, $14.50@$15; Gray Forge, $14.50@$14.75; 
No. 1 Soft, $16@$16.50; No. 2 Soft, $15.50@$16. 

Some lists have No. 1 Foundry at $17@$17.50, 
but local foundrymen say that this is higher 
than quoted them. 


Buffalo. June 20. 
(Special Report of Rogers, Brown & Co.) 


The market continues ragged and irregular. 
Prices have a wide range, varying with the con- 
dition of each order, and dependent on how 
tempting the deal is made. Sizeable amounts 
for prompt shipment bring to the surface figures 
which are in every sense special, with no ap- 
parent bearing on cost or market quotations. 
A comparison with conditions existing one year 
ago is interesting. We have statistics for the 
month of May before us, indicating that orders 
given for pig iron east of the Mississippi River 
were rarely five times as great in the corre- 
sponding month last year, while prices then rul- 
ing and some recent transactions reported from 
New England are not very far apart. The quo- 
tations given below are asking p7ices, cash 


basis, f. 0. b. cars Buffalo: No. 1 strong foundry 
coke iron, Lake Superior ore, $79.50; No. 2, $20; 
Southern soft No. 1. $21@$21.50; No. 2, $20.50@ 
$21; Lake Superior sharcoal, $22@$23; coke mal- 
leable, $256$21. 
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Chicago. June 19. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Pig Iron.—The market is in a very uncertain 
condition, the buyers and consumers being un- 
able to agree on prices, from the fact that 
neither can name exact figures. Quotations 
would be simply a guess. The buying of the 
week was very small and only from sheer neces- 
sity. Car-load lots comprised the main busi- 
ness of the week, quick delivery being re- 
quested. Re-sale iron is changing hands, foun- 
drymen seemingly being willing to dispose of 
iron due them during the next couple of months. 


Cleveland, 0. June 20. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Iron Ore.—Some serious doubt is now enter- 
tained as to the intention of Mr. Rockefeller to 
attempt to boost the lake freights on ore when 
he withdrew his whaleback fleet from the trade 
some time ago. The general belief prevailing is 
that he found nothing for these boats to do and 
has tied them up rather than allow them to 
run without making money. If Mr. Rockefeller 
is aiming at booming the wild rates his coup has 
failed of its purpose. Few now believe that 
the market conditions will demand a movement 
down the lakes of more than 18,000,000 tons of 
ore and fully that amount is covered by con- 
tract so that the demand for wild tonnage will 
practically be nothing. So far only a few wild 
cargoes are being secured and those for small 
boats. On these the rates remain firm at $1 
from Duluth, 90c. from Marquette and 70c. from 
Escanaba. The movement away from the lower 
lake docks remains brisk. 


7 Pig Iron.—A number of the contracts for pig 
iron which were made the latter part of last 
year have expired this week. The mills which 
held these have not renewed them and will not 
do so immediately, but will depend upon the 
general market for supply. By this method they 
will get their iron cheaper, as prices have fallen, 
but they will not be so sure of getting the 
amount that they demand. Sales for spot deliv- 
ery are heavier now than they have been and 
the prices vary, but in all cases the sales are 
being made at less than $20. There is no set 
figure. The inquiries for iron for the third 
quarter are heavier than they have been, but 
are not large. The reduction in the price of 
Bessemer created but little business. 


Finished Materials.—This week has seen a gen- 
eral reduction in the prices of several grades of 
finished materials. This is due directly to the 
competition of the smaller concerns, forcing the 
larger mills to terms. It has been found im- 
possible to maintain the agreed price of 1.75 on 
bars and the week has seen a reduction to 1.65 
and even to 1.60, a little business being done at 
the latter figure. Plates likewise have broken 
and some big contracts were figured on as low 


as 1.40, although 1.45@1.50 would be nearer to 
the market. 


Philadelphia. June 21. 
(From Our Specia! Correspondent.) 


The iron and steel situation does not admit 
of much reporting at present for a number of 
well understood reasons. Consumers refuse to 
consider prices with a view to business, par- 
ticularly in pig iron. There are rumors to-day 
about another cut in forge, as though $16 were 
not low enough. The foundry demand is on the 
eve of picking up, but even this depends upon 
concessions of at least 50c. from present prices. 
There are some makers of ordinary brands who 
have already agreed to a cut on foundry for fall 
delivery, but no one knows how much it is. In 
steel irons there has not been such a movement 
as the reduction to $20 led makers to expect. 
There have been a few quiet purchases of char- 
coal iron. 

In finished material and billets nothing has 
occurred. Billets are stubbornly held high and 
searcely any business is being done, though 
there is room for a great deal. The lowest quoted 
price is $29.50. Bar iron has weakened a little. 

Nails do not sell faster than actual consump- 
tion calls for. Sheets are stronger than bars, es- 
pecially for galvanized and roofing material. 

Plates have weakened a trifle further under 
the general hammering down process. Boiler 
plate is still selling pretty well, as boiler making 
is suffering less than other branches. Pipe and 
boiler work has picked up a trifle in the east. 
The big reduction in shapes has been followed 
by a moderate placing of orders, and officials 
may that July business for bridge work will be 
unusually large. 

Steel rail orders from abroad for the past 10 
days are said to foot up to 8,000 or 9,000 tons, 
Old iron and steel rails have fallen suddenly 
$1 and most kinds of scrap are off. 

Pittsburg. June 20. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The iron and steel markets are unusually quiet 
this week and no sales of any consequence were 
made of Bessemer pig iron. A few small lots 
were sold at the association price, but the mar- 
ket is practically at a standstill. Edith Fur- 
nace of the American Steel and Wire Company 
in this district was blown out this week. There 
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were no sales of Bessemer steel billets, but it is 
believed that the price of $28 will be strictly 
adhered to by the leading producers. The price 
of basic billets remains at $29, maker’s mill, but 
no sales of any consequence are recorded. As 
predicted last week, prices of structural mate- 
rial have been reduced, but the cut made was 
greater than was anticipated. Beams and chan- 
nels, which have ruled at 2.25c. for some time, 
having been reduced to 1.90c. The decline in 
prices amounts to $7 a ton. The structural ma- 
terial market has been in good shape, but the 
lower prices have stimulated trade and the out- 
look is for a good volume of business. The 
Carnegie Steel Company has just secured a big 
order for 10,000 tons of steel to be used in the 
construction of a pier at Tampico, Mex. It is 
said the contract was secured in competition 
with German and British concerns. The prices 
are not giver. There seems to be no doubt now 
that all the union iron, steel and tin plate mills 
will close on June 30th and remain idle until the 
wage scales are adjusted for another year. No 
agreement was reached at the conference be- 
tween representatives of the American Sheet 
Steel Company and the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Plate Workers, which 
was held during the week. The sheet combina- 
tion owns 196 mills and of this number 69 are 
said to be non-union. The hitch in the settle- 
ment was not over the scale of wages asked by 
the workers’ committee, but over the demand 
that the scale be signed for all the mills con- 
trolled by the combination. This would es- 
tablish a uniform rate and rules at all plants. 
An adjournment was taken and another confer- 
ence will be held at the call of President T. J. 
Shaffer, of the workers’ organization. The sheet 
combination has up to date closed 50 of its mills 
and all of them are under the jurisdiction of the 
Amalgamated Association. 


Pig Iron.—There were but few sales of Bes- 
semer pig iron during the week, but the asso- 
ciation price of $20, Pittsburg, was maintained. 
The demand for foundry iron is better than last 
week, but prices are a trifle lower. Foundry No. 
2 is quoted at $18.50@$19. Gray forge is down 
to $17.50. 


Steel_—Beams and channels are now quoted at 
1.90c., and angles at 1.80c. Tank plates are down 
to 1.40c. and will not likely go any lower. There 
is no change in the price of steel bars, but it is 
believed that the price of 1.75c. can be shaded. 


Sheets.—No sales of any importance are re- 
corded for the week, but there are some in- 
quiries. That trade is dull is indicated from 
the fact that the American Sheet Steel Com- 
pany has closed 50 of its mills. Prices are lower 
this week. No. 27 is quoted at 3@3.05c. and No. 
28 at 3.05@3.10c. Galvanized sheets are quoted at 
70 and 10% off, with 15c. freight allowance. 


Ferro-manganese.—The price has dropped to 
$100 for domestic 80% and the demand is weak. 
It is believed that a lower price could be ob- 
tained. 

New York. June 22. 

The local iron market is, if anything, more 
unsettled than it has been, and buying in most 
lines is light; as a result, prices are far from 
strong. In foreign trade we note a shipment 
of locomotives and railway equipment to Peru 
valued at $32,000; and $10,000 worth of rails and 
$10,000 worth of manufactured iron to Chile; 
continued shipments of agricultural tools and 
machine tools to Germany and some good-sized 
inquiries for mining machinery from Australia. 


Pig Iron.—The market shows little life; any- 
body offering to take considerable quantities 
of iron can easily get concessions from present 
quotations. The volume of business is small. 
We quote for tide-water delivery: No. 1X. foun- 
dry, $19.75@$20.75; No. 2, $18.25@$19.25; No. 2 
plain, $17.50@$18; Southern brands, New York 
delivery. No. 1 foundry, $20.50@$21.50; No. 2 
foundry, $19.50@$20.50; No. 3 foundry, $18@$19; 
No. 1 soft, $20.50@$21.50;..No. 2 soft, $19.50@$20.50. 


Bar Iron.—Demand is light and the market 
unsteady. Common bars are quoted as low as 
1.45c. for large lots on dock; refined bars, 1.60@ 
1.65c. 


Plates.—There is still weakness in prices, but 
a fair tonnage has been placed recently. We 
quote for large lots at tidewater: Tank, %4-in. 
and heavier, 1.60@1.70c.; tank, 3/16 in., 1.70@1.75c.; 
shell, 1.75c.; flange, 1.85c.; marine, 2.20c.; uni- 
versals, 1.60@1.70c. 


Steel Rails and Rail Fastenings.—There is 
continued inquiry from abroad and a number 
of small contracts for Mexico and South Amer- 
ica have been taken recently. There is as yet 
little weakness in prices and we continue to 
quote for standard sections, $35 f. 0. b. Eastern 
mills. Smaller rails are quoted; 12-lb., $40; 16- 
lb., $40; 20-lb., $40; 30-lb. to 40-1b., $38; 40-lb. to 
standard, $36, with the usual advance for small 
orders. We quote angle bars, 2.20c.; fish plates, 
2.15¢.; spikes, 2.20c.; bolts, 3.20c. 


Structural Material.—The sensation of the 
week has been the cut of $7 per ton on beams 
and channels. As a consequence the market is 
unsettled and the demand light. We quote in 
large lots at tidewater: Beams, 2.10c.; channels, 
2.10c.; angles, 2c.; tees, 2.15c.; zees, 2.10c. 


METAL MARKET. 
NEw YORE, 


Gold and Silver. 


Gold and Silver Exports and Imports 
At all United States ports in May and year. 





June 22. 




















Metal. May. Year. 
1899. | 1900. 1899. 1900. 

GoLp. | 

Exports} $2,049,255) $12,209,596] $6,644,997] $22,330,474 
Imports 5,070,265) 3,706,161 20,281,961 12,269,812 
nay $1,021,010 E. $8,503,435) 1. $13,636,964|E. $9,460,662 
Exports 4,426,549) 6,066,058 23,276,649 25,184,366 
Imports 3,010,353) 2,461,493 12,541,322 13,793,352 





——— | ——S| ——— = 


Excess |E. $1,426,196| EK. $3,604,565] E.$10,735,327 | E.$11,391,014 


This statement includes the exports and im- 
ports at all United States ports, the figures being 
furnished by the Treasury Department. 


Gold and Silver Exportsand Imports, New York 


For the week ending June 21st, 1900, and for years 
from January Ist, 1900, 1899, 1898, 1897. 

















P Gold, Silver. Total Ex- 
iod. |_| eos, Exp. 
roa. | Exports. |Imports.|Kxports.|Imports.| or Imp. 

We’k| $2,578,864 $20,653] $1,478,888, $24,732)E. $4,012,367 
1900... 20,480,877 | 1,446,715} 19,292,497, 1,992,592)K. 36,334,067 
1899..| 8,075,670, 7.098,741| 13,308,887, 1,541,749]. 12,744,067 
1898..| 4,494,104) 68,957,101) 16,167,403 1,766,108 £0,063,782 
1897...) 14,147,961} 1,800,307] 19,745,175 1,289,883|K. 30,802,946 





Exports of gold were to France and Germany ; 
imports were from the West Indies. Exports of 
silver went chiefly to London; imports were from 
South America. 

The United States Assay Office in New York 
reports the total receipts of silver at 101,000 oz. 
for the week. Total since January Ist, 2,423,000 
OZ. 


Average Prices of Silver per oz. Troy. 


























190. 1899. 1898. 
Month. |Lond’n, N. Y. |Lond’n; N. Y.|Lond’n| N. Y. 
Pence,| Cents.| Pence.| Cents.| Pence.| Cents. 
January... 27.42 | 59.36 | 26.29 | 56.77 
February.. 27.44 | 59.42 | 25.89 | 56.07 
ales 27.48 | 59.64 25.47 ' 54.9u 
April. 27.65 | 60.10 | 25.95 | 56.02 
ay.. 28.15 | 61.23 | 26.31 | 56.98 
June. 27 77 | 60.43 | 27.09 | 58.61 
July... 27.71 60 26 27.32 59.06 
August....|.. 27.62 60.00 | 2748} 59.54 
September|.. 27.15 | 58.89 |} 28.05 | 60.68 
October ..|.. 26.70 57.98 27.90 60.42 
November 2702 | 58.67 27.93 | 60.60 
December. 27.21 | 58.99 | 27.45 | 59.42 
Year.... 27.44 ' 59.58 2.76 | 58.29 





The New York pricesare per fine ounce ; the London 
quotation is per standard ounce, .925 fine. 


Average Prices of Metals per lb., New York. 
































CoPPER. TIN. LEaD. SPELTFE 

Month. . —_— -— - - 
900.| 1899.} 1900.{ 1899.| 1900.) 1899.) 1900.| 1899. 
Jan......| 15.58) 14.26] 27.07) 22.48) 4.68 4.18 4.65 | 5.34 
PSDiecss6 15.78 17.02} 30.58) 24.20, 4.675/4.49 | 4.64 | 6.28 
March...) 16,29) 16.35| 32.90! 23.82| 4.675|4.37 | 4.60 | 6.31 
April 16.76) 17.13] 30.90! 24.98) 4.675 4.31 | 4.71 | 6.67 
May..... 16.34) 17.20} 29.37| 25.76] 4.181/4.44 | 4.53 | 6.88 
TONG. 666.) ecs- | 16.89] .. PENG eccce. 14.43 |..... 5.98 
: ee ee BE isc ccns 29,63) ....0 14.52 |.000. 5.82 
August, | Dreeelsacec De eeseni |4.57 5.65 
Sept. ..../ocee.- | Pel xonse: | ae 14.58 |.occe 5.50 
October..|..... | 16.94)..... 31.99)..... |4.575 5.32 
OU ckiecchacewcn! Ce es FY | ae 14.575 |..... 4.64 
hacsactersn eC ee 25.88)....+. 4.64 |... | 4.66 
Weiss 6 shecs | 16.67 25.12 ...... CM | caues 5.75 





Commencing with March 17th, the prices given in the 
table for copper are the averages for electrolytic copper; 
this is the case for both 1899 and 1900. The average price 
for Lake copper for the year 1§99 was 17.61c. For Janu- 
ary, 1900, the average price of Lake copper was 16.33c.; for 
February, 16.08c.; for March, 16.55c.; for April, 16.94c. ; 
for May, 16.55c. 

Prices of Foreign Coins. 


Bid. Askeua 
Mexican dollars...... amet cokeeeee eose $ .4756 $ .49 
Pe. uvian soles and Chilean pesos..... 44 -46 
Victoria SOVETCIZDS.......sceeeeeeeeees 4.8614 4.88 
DOE THMEEB sc 5c cescccesceccescccecss SOON 3.90 
Twenty marks. ........ eeeneeesereses:s 4.77 4.88 
Spanish 25 pesetas ......eceee+-.- 0s: « 4.78 4.82 





Financial Notes of the Week. 


A little slackening in trade begins to show it- 
self. The coming elections and some uncertainty 
about crops are having an effect. Money con- 
tinues easy, and in consequence of this and high 
rates abroad further shipments of gold are noted. 
The amount taken for export this week is $4,- 
500,000, about $3,000,000 going to Germany and 
the rest to France. 





The silver market has continued strong, with 
an advancing tendency, due to a good Indian de- 
mand. 





The statement of the United States Treasury 
on Wednesday, June 20th, shows balances in ex- 
cess of outstanding certificates as below, com- 
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parison being made with the statement of the 
corresponding day last week: 


Silver 


Legal tenders..... 


Treas. notes, etc. 


Totals 











June 15. June 20. Changes. 
$72,185,419 $68,956,519 D. $3,228,900 
12,882,706 13,671,856 I. 789,150 
. 22,215,770 22,854,673 I. 638,903 
is 659,820 513,238 D. 141,582 
$107,943,715 $106,001,286 D. $1,942,429 





Imports and Exports of Metals. 
















































| Week, June20.| Year 1900. 
Port. —- oe S 
| Expts.{Impts. |Expts. | Impts. 
*New Work. | 
} 
Aluminum....... long tons'........ #H5 72 44 
Antimony ore... ‘ pl Poorer ecrrer re rere 1,340 
“ regulus.. ‘* On TE aednaee Oe Easdaaeds 605 
Chrome ore...... eT akdiweaes WEED Ficea<aas 1,501 
Copper, fine...... “*  ‘* 2 265 205 | 50,000 | 9,780 
ee matte.. “  Ridusach sateaeiad 1,559 40 
aan: ee oS caeces WOES besccwsa: 4,254 
“ eee ee yo Re cccmecabeade (nrc timand 64 
Ferro-Chrome.. ‘“ Wel Weal avaeetwduaceeagevenees 10 
Ferro-mangan’se ** PE ca caciw, Veenaine a tboardea 322 
Iron ore : - oe Redasnae J | ae 17,447 
* pig, bar,rod ‘“* ‘“ 504 **490 | 5,169 | 2,800 
a = WE tac stedes 7,395 124 
‘* plates,sheets“ ‘* ee 880 13 
Lead. oe * 915 1,300 | 37.314 | 35,881 
Ne OS ciccs -” OF iE be vaswalend deeckadexeais 7,600 
“© dross.... ba ay Eeateswavlocas 24 
Manganese,ore. “ ‘“ |..... oh EE Bee cen. 5,414 
Metals,old,scrap ‘“ a 79 | **301 1,802 4,311 
CEM SO Bee lesseens 1,015 185 
I si 7 253 | eee 
Nickel gen = WOE ie ccuaes 4,000 
~ Cnmenie 1. 535s |: : Saas 5,172 
§Railr’d material “6 ‘“* |...... | = 195 | 2,917 
Rails, old..... ce 566 |... 1,037 518 
Spiegeleisen..... — ot feat Secne fren + Leweceses 1,300 
Steel bars, plates ‘* ‘ 928 | *358 | 10,932 | 9,741 
a ee Ss i ida cddac 20,551 18 
© WG... “ ” 1 BESO lekccccce 
“* notspeci’d. “  “ 15 | 39 | 3'501 |" 1.564 
‘in.. Mars er Neasiesas 1,330 5 | 13,491 
‘* and black plates‘ or Radaeades 1379 |........] 16,531 
Mi veisc<daivasisie a et edged 703 322 144 
© Gidea. “ MD ccdca: 412 50 
** ashes, skim ‘ as We Recseuces 563 20 
” QR adenesxes Oe Vatesies< Neeacswee SATS foc cccwes 
+tBaltimore. | 
Chrome ore...... long tons}........ saa da eat vacl 2,930 
Copper, fine...... se BI vcrasns 21,566 0 
P matte... ‘* ‘ ae samete padeeeedhdas wkae 
Ferro-manganese ‘“* ‘** |........ Bis ancataaia: 155 
Tron pig, bar.eto, “ “ |........ a i 17,634 
adh, enn A Mee "6,939 |...7.... 230,832 
* “‘pyrites.cs.. “*  Nasccewes Vaoih dead bemadatine 18,489 
Manganese ore... “ ‘“ |....... f°: | eee 89,930 
Metals, old& Rails‘ ‘“ |....... Regent SSB bole ucces 
| | eet eee ee ee Re 5 
Pipe,iron & steel - - BOP bescavesc 2,666 |... . cece 
Silicon apelria oe  Lijadasslenecaaweteaseenes 85 
RE og cae i ios Esco 659 
Steel, bars, etc.. ‘‘ s¢ OO Fes occas 11,077 1,388 
oF ET Seetes So aes ato 663 | ” 79 
OY Sis iocce ee “ae he MSIE Ne ccccaxe 
PE in cco ee ae Pouccdasakicaaaees lll 
“and blackplates“ WY Paanneiagelanasnendeaweaues 1,499 
*Philadelphia. 
Antimony . long tons}.. ... OR Sveeleses 14 
Chrome ore....... “* . 46250) Raa ataeds 3,650 
Copper, fine. oe TIO fo cssceus 2,402 1... 
*  ore.. A ae poses aed et, te 18,273 
Iron, pig : oe are cary **170 | 725 
ore... aR AO **33 ,080| . 92,098 
“* pyrites...... Ee OR ts .| 87,435 
Manganese ore.. “ ‘ |........! **100 |. ....| 50,738 
Spiegeleisen..... pat Se | Uesaenss [akdgeaes Pica Kenn 3,953 
Sh a seaman eciee  nn eciataceks WP beccaases 218 
‘* andblack plates‘ or Wace acta | | ee 1,871 
TP...» 000. esas Se SOAR operas ser, S W@belead oo 45. 
is ee poe eA oe aecuel padaaens | B506........ 
Total United States.s§ 
{| April, 1900. Year, 1900. 
Articles. a —— 








Antimony.. 


ore.... 

Copper, tine, in 
all forms 

Iron, pig & bar.. 


ee 
Iron& steel plates 
Iron & steel rails 
” - wire 


Lead in ore, ete. 
Manganese ore 
an 
Nickel “* &matte 
Nails, cut....... ‘ 
i 
Quicksilver... .. 
Steel, _ billets, 
FOGS, C6C...<<00 
aa tacatucneiaa 
** &black plates 








“ 
ss 


os 


|Expts. Impts. 


i+ 
+ 


“ 
“ 
“ec 


“ 





ry 


I. 


ae long tons)... 


12,764 


| 11,427 


‘2,369 
31,494 


’ 


291 
344 


§§3,492 
6,950 








lewweeeee 

















Expts. |Impts. 


Bae 822 
co 1,074 
59,646 | 17,648 
40,408 | 297595 

120 |297 1962 
9.883 | 4°360 
98,893 | "469 

| 977729 | 599 

| 324} 686 

| 98,908 | 29,394 

Sa aeacas 158,726 

| 

| 


| 11,930 |... 


*New York Metal Exchange returns. +By our Special 
§§ Monthly returns, 


Correspondent. 
Week June 8th. 


§$ Not specified. 
Treasury Department. 


clude domestic and foreign metals, 


Import Duties on Metals. 
Thedutieson metals under the present tariff law are as 


follows: Antimony, metal o 2 
a lb. on lead in aus 2: ieee koe 


sheet, pipe and manufactured forms. 


Quicksilver, 


Report of Mr. John Stanton. 


"**Week ending June 12th. Exports in- 


Lead, Lec. 


- per lb. on pigs, bars, etc.; 2c. on 


7e perlb. Spelteror zinc, 


pigs and bars, 2c. on sheets etc 


pum are free of duty. 


Nickel, 6c. per Ib. 
l%ec per lb. on 


Copprr, tin and plat- 
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Treasury deposits with national banks amount- 
ed to $107,471,079, showing an increase of $226,505 
for the week. 





The statement of the New York banks—in 
cluding the 63 banks represented in the Clea:- 
ing House—for the week ending June 16th, gives 
the following totals, comparisons being made 
with the corresponding weeks in 1899 and 1898: 





1898. 1899. 1900. 

Loans and discounts. $610,336,500 $773,310,200 3309,.999,900 
eS ere 730,976,400 907,770,000 895,770,200 
Circulation...........- 14,686,700 13,587,100 22,966,600 

Reserve: 

eens. - — sssess pocebe 182,905,500 197,157,900 168,216,100 
Legal tenders ..... 59,111,400 59,787,800 73,225,200 

Total reserve........ $242,016,900 $256,945,700 3241,441,300 
Legal requirements... 182,744,100 226,942,500 223, 942,550 550 

Balance, surpius.... $59,272,800 $30,003,200 $17,4 498,759 759 


Changes for the week, this year, were in- 
creases of $3,2483,000 in loans and discounts, $2,- 
024,800 in deposits, $87,800 in circulation and $965,- 
700 in legal tender; decreases of $1,335,000 in 
specie, and $875,500 in surplus reserve. 





The following table shows the specie holdings 
of the leading banks of the world at the latest 
dates covered by their reports. The amounts 
are reduced to dollars, and comparison is made 








with the holdings at the corresponding date 
last year: 
——— 1899. ~ — 1900.———-~ 
Banks. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
N.Y. Ass’d,.$197,157,900 ...... eccces $168,216,100 ...... coe 
Bngland.... 155,196,953 ....c0-0 SLED occnscsxenne 
France...... 370,885,545 $243,623,760 il. 187,630 $229,057 ,400 
Germany... 149,985,0” 77,420,000 675, 00071. 955.000 
Spaip.,...... 295,00 65.t 195,000 = "445,000 82,590,000 
ee aS ec v00 53,045, 7090 187,995,000 47,400,000 
Neth’i’ds. 19,170,000 33, 060,000 24,365,000 29,970,000 
Belgium... 15,295,000 7,650,000 14,565,000 7,285,000 
eee. 76,743,000 ll, ‘605, 000 77,275,000 8,155,000 
Russia...... 477,160,000 26,575,000 47. 860, 000 = =39, "880, 000 


The returns of the Associated Banks of New 
York are of date June 16th and the others are of 
date June 15th, as reported by the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle cable. The New York 
banks do not report silver separately, but the 
specie carried is chiefly gold coin. The Bank 
of England reports gold only. 





Shipments of silver from London to the East 
for the year up to June 7th, 1900, are reported 
by Messrs. Pixley & Abell’s circular as follows: 








1899. 1900. Changes. 

SRI. sibiepanbassene £1.958,80C £2,372,160 I. £413,360 
China..... 617,761 140,960 D. 476,801 
The Straits........0 24,907 165, 080 I. 140,173 
Totals...ccccccccees £2,601,468 £2,678,200 I. £76,732 


Arrivals for the week, this year, were £121,000 
in bar silver from New York; £29,000 from Aus- 
tralia, £13,000 from the West Indies and £11,000 
from Chile; total, £174,000. Shipments were 
£17,500 in bar silver to Shanghai. 





Indian exchange is steady and the applica- 
tions for Council bills in London were large. 
The average price was 16d. per rupee. The In- 
dian Government continues to be a large buyer 
of silver. 





Shipments of specie from San Francisco in 
May included $286,574 gold and $1,154,745 silver. 
For the five months ending May 3lst the ship- 
ments were as follows: 

















Gold. Silver. Totals. 

Hong Kong........... $32,095 $3,211.621 $3,243,716 
EE yk pin lecnbe x Seabkess 939,95 ° 939,950 
DIR cocky shaxsnbsh... ‘Shebes 13,7 13,730 
Samoa... < oS ees 1,180 ewsceess 1,180 
Fanning Island...... ....--- 1,000 1,000 
Tahiti. es 4,000 4,000 
Central America.. 11,175 6,450 17,625 
Total foreign....... $44,450 $1,176,751 $4, zm ane 
PE... ccesseres 258,000 53, 800 1,800 
New York............ 2,799,774 239, 520 3, 039° 294 
REE. cciccbssubens $3,192,224 $4,470,071 $7,572,295 
Totals, 1899....... $9,015,282 $2,151,090 $11,196,372 


The silver exports this year included $568,819 
in Mexican dollars in May and $2,336,614 for the 
five months; against $18,426 and $370,011 respect- 
ively last year. The decrease in gold this year 
was chiefly in gold coin shipped to New York. 





The foreign merchandise trade of the United 
States, as report d by the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Treasury Department, showed exports 
amounting to $113,503,577 in May and imports 
$71,555,687. For the eleven months of the fiscal 
year from April 1st to May 31st the statement is 
as follows: 


1899. 1900. 
BERDOTES  ...-ncncccccccnnessssces $1,130, 075 $1,286,214,534 
BRDOTES ...ccccccsescesccccccese 635,391,189 788,792,848 
Excess, exports ........... $495,237,895  $497,421,686 
Add excess of exports, silver............. 21,167,088 
AGED c.vukxndtcneskbeecsaesirebtsiebentseenas $518,588,774 
Deduct excess of imports, gold........... 693,644 


$517,895,130 

The gold and silver movement in detail will be 

found in the usual place, at the head of this 
column. 


Other Metals. 





Daily Prices of Metals in New York. 














_ | Silver. Copper Spelter. 
Se ee a ee hata 
3 wis idg 8 a _ |Lead, 
6 82 5.\o8 s@ | Ss §§ Tin, ots. N.¥.| St,L. 
> Bo eFigo oe” | 52 Es cts 
BO) eo, aa |o* lb./@ Ib. ®@ Ib. 
ga aS" 43/8 SS 7 
_— eee —-_ — <n een SS —_—— 
16 4.87 604 27k 16 | 1534 3034 B75 4.25 | 4.10 
184.87 60142713 16 | 1534 72% 304 32°. 4.20 | 4.05 
@3.75 
194.87 60342754 16 | 154 71 © 3086 3:29. 4.15 | 4.05 
20 4.8634 60342754 16 | 15% 7134 30 @30 4.15 | 4.00 
21 4.8634 6096 2718 16 | 1534 70% 3056 @310 4.15 | 4.00 
22 4.8614 096.2794 16 | 15% (7076 313-70 4.15 | 4.00 
Dd 49 





London quotations are per long ton (2,240 lbs.) standard 
onpeee. which is now the equivalent of the former 
g.m b’s. The New York quotations for electrolytic 
copper are for cakes, ingots or wirebars; the price 
of electrolytic cathodes 1s usually 0.25c. lower than 
these figures. 


Copper.—The market has been somewhat more 
active this week and we learn of various trans- 
actions at last prices. The buying, however, has 
not been of a very large volume, but it is ex- 
pected to keep up, as manufacturers do not ap- 
pear to be fully supplied. Consumption both 
here and abroad appears to be good. We quote 
Lake Copper at l6c., electrolytic in cakes, wire 
bars or ingots at 15%c.; cathodes at 15\%c., and 
casting copper at 15%c. 

The London market for speculative sorts has 
been somewhat lower this week. It opened at 
£72 5s. for spot and £72 for three months, being 
2s. 6d. lower than at the close last week. On 
Tuesday it declined to £71 and advanced on 
Wednesday to £71 7s. 6d.. It was again lower 
on Thursday, when £10 17s. 6d. for spot and £70 
15s. for three months was done. The market 
closed at £70 17s. 6 d. for spot, and 5s. lower for 
three months. 

Refined and manufactured sorts are quoted: 
English tough, £75@£76; best selected, £76@ 
£77; strong sheets, £84; India sheets, £82; yel- 
low metal, 6%d. 

The sheet copper and brass manufacturers 
met in New York June 21st and decided to make 
no change in current price-lists or discounts. 
The base price for sheet copper is 20%c. per Ib., 
oie for copper bottoms for 14-oz. and heavier, 
é c. 

Copper production, as reported by Mr. John 
Stanton, who acts as statistician for the produc- 
ing companies, was as follows, for May, and the 
five months ending May 3lst, stated in long tons 
(2,240 lbs.), off fine copper: 


May Five Months. 








. 1899. 1900. 1899. 1900. 

U. S., Reporting Mines.... 19,832 19,282 92,277 94,942 
U. S., outside sources...... 2,250 3,400 10,260 17,000 
Total, U. 8S. .............. 22,082 22,682 102,537 111,942 
Foreign Reporting Mines. 7,911 8,293 37,150 37,198 
MRE op cilkvcdskpackansescenes 29,993 30,975 139,687 149,140 
Exports from U. S&S. ....... 7,026 13,99/ 46,560 73,643 


The United States production for the five 
months shows an increase of 9,405 tons, or 9.2%; 
of this gain 2,665 tons came from the reporting 
mines, and 6,740 tons from outside sources. The 
United States exports have been very large, the 
increase this year over last being 27,083 tons, or 
58.1%. The United States exports were 65.8% of 
the production. 


Tin.—The market has been very quiet. Spot 
tin continues to command a premium, due to 
the fact that the supply, while fairly large, is 
very closely held. Higher prices have been 
asked in sympathy with the advance abroad. 
Futures continue to be sold at a very heavy 
discount. At the close we quote spot at 8lc., 
and later deliveries at 29c. 

The London market, which closed last week 
at £138 5s. for spot and £131 15s. for three 
months, opened at £1388 10s. for spot and £130 
12s. 6d. for three months. On Wednesday the 
market declined to £137 5s. for spot and £138 
10s. for three months, but on Thursday spot ad- 
vanced £2, to £139 10s. and three months’ tin 
15s. to £129 10s. It closes at £146 for spot, £131 
for three months. Our cables report that the 
spot market appears to be cornered, as the ad- 
vance of £7 to-day seems to indicate. We call 
attention to the heavy backwardation of £15. 


Lead.—There is no change in the price of this 
article this week, and we quote New York at 
3.70@3.75c., St. Louis at 3.65@3.70c. At these fig- 
ures considerable business is reported to have 
taken place. 

The market abroad for Spanish lead is 2s. 6d. 
higher, £17 7s. 6d.; English, £17 10s. 


St. Louis Lead Market.—The John Wahl Com- 
mission Company telegraphs us as follows: Lead 
is firm but very quiet. Both Missouri and Ar- 
gentiferous brands are nominally worth 3.70c. 
East St. Louis. 


Spelter.—A fair business has been done at last 
prices. The production appears to have been 


seriously curtailed, and in some quarters it is 
expected that when the manufacturers, whose 
supplies are reported to be very low, take hold 
more largely, a sharp advance in the prices of 
the metal will be experienced. We quote New 
York at 4.15c.; St. Louis at 4@4.05c. 

In Europe good ordinaries were this week sold 
lower, the last cable reporting the market at 
£19 5s., specials at £19 10s. 


Antimony.—We quote Cookson’s at 10%; Hal- 
lett’s at 954, and U. S. Star at 94%@9%c. 


Nickel.—The price continues firm at 50@60c. 
per lb., according to size and terms of order. 


Platinum.—Consumption is increasing and 
prices are strong and likely to go higher. For 
ingot platinum in large quantities $18.20 per 
Troy oz. is quoted in New York. 

Chemical ware (crucibles and dishes), best 
hammered metal from store in large quantities, 
is worth 70%44c. per gram. 

Quicksilver.—The New York quotation is un- 
changed at $51 per flask for large lots; for small 
orders $52.50@$54 is asked. San Francisco quo- 
tations are $51.50@$52 for local deliveries, and 
$46.50@$47 for export. 

The London price continues £9 10s. per flask, 
with the same figure quoted from second hands. 

Quicksilver receipts at San Francisco in May 
were 1,738 flasks. For the five months ending 
May 3ist the receipts were 9,453 flasks, against 
9,881 in 1899 and 9,472 in 1898. The shipments by 
sea from San Francisco for the five months 
were: Siberia, 3; China, 1,000; Australia, 100; 
Central America, 700; Mexico, 2,356; British Co- 
lumbia, 2; Washington, 5; total, 4,166 flasks; 
which compares with 4,699 last year. The state- 
ment does not include shipments overland by 
rail, nor the shipments direct from the mines. 


Minor Metals and Alloys.—Wholesale prices, 
f. o. b. works, are as below: 


Aluminum. Per lb. | | Per lb. 
No. 1, 99% ingots......33@37c. | Ferro Titanium (20%)...%1.00 
No. 2, 90% ingots.. . 31@34c. | Ferro-tungsten —r, ase 35e 
Rolled sheets. .. ....42c. up| Magnesium..... —_ $2.75@$3 
Alum.-bronze........ 20@23c. | Manganese (over 99%)... $1.05 
Nickel-alum......... 33@39c. | Mangan’e Cop (20% Mn). .32c. 
SME iocunsas sncee —- Mangan’s Cop (30% Mn). .38c. 
Chromium (over 99%).... 1.00 | Molybdenum (Best)....$1.45 
Copper red oxide........ "6c. ; Phosphorus 45@47lée. 
Ferro-Molyb’um (50%). “_ ” Tungsten (Best) ... ..... 95¢c. 


Ferro-Titanium (10%).. 
Variations in nae mene chiefly on the size 
of the order. 


LATE NEWS. 





The Amalgamated Copper Company has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 144% 
and an extra dividend of %%, payable July 30th. 
Books close July 2d and reopen July 31st. 

The General Chemical Company has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 14%% on its 
preferred stock, payable July 2d. Books close 
June 22d and reopen July 3d. 

The Quicksilver Mining Company has declared 
a dividend of %% on its preferred stock, payable 
July 16th. Books close June 29th and reopen 
July 17th. 





At the annual meeting in Philadelphia, June 
21st, of the shareholders of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, the announcement was made that the 
company proposes to bid for the entire contract 
for 36,000 tons of armor plate for which bids 
had been requested by the Government from all 
steel companies. A member of the board of 
directors said: “The Bethlehem Company will 
bid for the entire contract and I think I may 
safely say the rate specified will be lower than 
any that we have ever offered the Government 
before. The reason for this is easily found in 
the magnitude of the contract to be awarded. 
Heretofore the Government has seldom made 
contracts for more than 2,000 tons of steel plate 
at any one time.’’ The old board of directors 
was re-elected. President Linderman’s report 
showed $600,000 paid out in dividends and a sur- 
plus of $3,463,726. 





According to the Pittsburg ‘‘Commercial Ga- 
zette,’’ Noble F. Sanford and Jesse H. Sanford, 
of Carnegie, have just purchased 1,000 acres of 
Washington County coal property from James 
A. Phillips of West Brownville. The tract is to 
be at once developed for the market, which is 
to be reached chiefly via the river. The pur- 
chase price was $275 an acre, and the sale has 
netted for Mr. Phillips on his investment about 
$168,000, the latter having purchased the prop- 
erty three years ago at $107 an acre. No move 
to develop the tract was made by Mr. Phillips. 
Lying near Fredericktown, 8 miles above Brown- 
ville, the tract has an advantageous frontage on 
the Monongahela River. It is the last available 
undeveloped Washington County tract contain- 
ing such a class of Pittsburg vein coal and 
with a river frontage, with the exception of 
5,000 acres held by J. V. Thompson and others 
of Uniontown. The latter tract adjoins on the 
west that sold to the Sanfords, and it is under- 
stood that negotiations are on which may soon 
lead to its sale and development. It adjoins 
property of the Consolidated Coal and Coke 
Company. 
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CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 





(For further prices of chemicals, minerals and 
rare elements, see page 760.) 


New York, June 22. 


Heavy Chemicals.—Contracts constitute the 
bulk of deliveries, and only at long intervals do 
we hear of any inquiries for new orders from 
large consumers. Domestic makers of high test 
caustic soda hold for $1.85 per 100 lbs. f. 0. b. 
works for future delivery, while consumers an- 
ticipate $1.80. Sma. parcels of bicarbonate of 
soda have gone abroad, and occasionally soda 
ash is also exported. No change in quotations. 
\We quote per 100 lbs. as below: 






































Domestic. Foreign. 
ieee F.o.b. Works. In New York.|In New York. 
i. 58%.|  80@85 | —95@$1.00 85@90 
Alkali, 752'|  85@90_—«|« $1-00@$1.05 | 1.024¢@1.05 
: ic Soda, . we 
; on em $1.90@$2.00 | 2.25@2.30 $2.50@2.55 
powd, 60%. | BAIO@3.25 | aseeseeeeeeeres 
70@74%.|. Bi Oe ae scssseeses 
98%. 3 50@4.00 3.75@4.00 
Sal Soda...e.-| TOMS. | cccee cece oe 6744@70 
Sinemet.) LASTS. [ccccccee cecace 1.75 
Bicarb. Soda, l5eeasaNneseaes 2.25 
. Pi “— feeinenncnes rihanna 
Bleac r., i 
Eng. TIME..|..eecereeeerees Jecccccccee eves 1.75@2.00 
Other br’nds.|...eeeeeee seve eesence veeeas 1.45@1.60 
Chi. Pot. cryst}.. ... sake aan 9.00@9.25 | 10,25@10.50 
$6 “POW. |..ceceee soveee! 9.00@9.25 | 10.50@10.75 





Acids.—Quiet. Prices unchanged. 


ions as below are for large lots delivered in New 
yea vicinity, per 100 lbs. unless otherwise specified. 


tic, No.8 in lbs... .$1.6246 | Nitric, 36° .......++--. $3.87 
Blue Vitriol. .. 4.8714@5.00 Nitric, 38°... cece. 4.12 
Aqua Fortis, 36° 3 6246 | Nitric, 40°........006- 4.37 
‘Aqua Fortis, 38° ..... 38746 | Nitric, 42°............ . 4.754. 
Aqua Fortis, 40° ..... 4.1246 | Oxalic........... «. 5.756. 00 
Aqua Fortis, 42°...... 4.50 | Sulphuric, 66°........ 1,20 
Muriatic, 18°.......... 1.20 | Sulphuric, 60°... 1.08 
Muriatic, 20°. .. .. .. 1.35 "bulk 50° ton ....14.00 
Muriatic, 22°.........+ 1.50 


Brimstone.—Imports at New York this week 
were 2,060 tons. Spot best unmixed seconds are 
worth $20.75@$21 per ton, and shipments $20.50, 
while thirds are quoted $2 less. Lower prices are 
anticipated; hence the demand is limited just 
now. 

ites—New York imports from Spain this 
oul auaemaane 6,574 tons iron and 3,614 tons cop- 
per pyrites; total, 10,188 metric tons. Business 
continues good, while prices are unchanged. . 
We quote: Mineral City, Va., lump ore, $4.75 
per long ton (basis 42%), and fines, $4.20. Charle- 
mont, Mass., lump, $5.50, and fines, $5. Spanish 
pyrites, 13@15c. per unit, according to percentage 
of sulphur contents, delivered ex-ship New York 
and other Atlantic ports. Spanish pyrites con- 
tain from 46%@51% of sulphur; American, 42% 
—o A better inquiry is re 

rtilizing Chemicals.— etter inquil re- 
sale as Sheen are easier. The American Ag- 
ricultural Chemical Company is credited with 
having sold in the five months ending May 31st 
270,000 tons of fertilizer, the average profit on 
which is given as $4 per ton. _The shipments of 
fertilizers from Charleston, 8S. C., in the four 
months ending April 30th totaled 312,970 tons, 
showing an increase of 43,820 tons, as compared 
with the corresponding period in 1899. 

Sulphate of ammonia, gas liquor, is offered 
moderately, and for spot holders ask $2.87%@ 
$2.90 per 100 lbs., and for shipment $2.85. Other 
quotations are: High grade tankage, $1.65 and 
10 per unit f. 0. b. Chicago; and $2 and 10, New 
York; high grade blood, $1.75@$1.80 per unit 
f.0. b. Chicago, and $2.05@$2.074%4, New York; 
azotine, $1.90@$2 per unit; fish scrap, dried, $21@ 
$21%% per ton, f.o. b. factory; ground bone, do- 
mestic steamed, $20@$21.50 per ton; Calcutta 
bonemeal, $25@$28 per ton; bone black, spent, 
genet ges Th t “Homeric,” 

i of Soda.—The steamer s 
with 31,000 bags, which was due here in July, 
floundered in the trough of the sea outside of 
Montevideo, having lost the key to her propeller. 
Latest cable advices state that the steamer has 
been towed to Montevideo and her screw can be 
repaired without discharging the cargo. Some 
apprehension was felt by importers here who 
feared this accident would materially affect their 
deliveries. Reports from Europe and the Coast 
in regard to the proposed combination of the 
oficinas to restrict production have also tended 
to affect the market. In fact, nitrate of soda on 
the west coast of South America has been ad- 
vanced from 1d. to 1d. per qtl. (101.4 Ibs.). 
There are a few individual producers who object 
to a combination, hence the scheme cannot yet 
be carried through, notwithstanding the wishes 
of some large European interests. Freights con- 
tinue very high, owing to the scarcity of sail 
tonnage on the coast. Nitrate of soda on the 
spot we quote at $1.65@$1.6744 per 100 lbs., which 
is also asked for deliveries in the remain- 
ing months of this year, while for shipments 
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over 1901 importers quote $1.70. Cable advices 
just received give the production of nitrate of 
soda in May at 2,500,000 qtls. (113,214 long tons); 
this is also given as the total exports for June. 
"the exports in May were 1,000,000 qtls. (45,285 
tons), which is 67,929 tons less than will be sent 
forward in June. 

The monthly statistical position of nitrate of 
soda in Europe this year, in long tons of 2,240 
lbs., is as below: 











Vis. 

Exports to : supply 

turope. Imports. Deliveries. on Ist. 

January........ 75,792 142,570 92,120 713,710 

Februarys....... 92,302 106,300 174,530 726,680 

PO eac ccccwe 73,932 86.270 203,820 648,050 

ee 47,035 151,830 171,450 513,900 
OO ae 47,893 135,130 125,820 386, 

PUD 650000056 ati Sha ae 302,710 

Total, tons.... 336,954 622,100 767,740 
As compared with the corresponding five 


months last year the imports in 1900 show a de- 
crease of 92,130 tons; the deliveries 19,170 tons, 
and the visible supply on June 1st 37,090 tons. 
The loadings for Europe on June ist, 1900, show 
an increase of 60,779 tons over May Ist, and 30,- 
389 tons more than on June Ist, 1899. On July ist, 
1900, the loadings for Europe are estimated at 
22,643 tons, showing a decrease of 57,875 tons, as 
compared with July 1st, 1899. 


Phosphates.—Quiet. Abroad consumers con- 
tinue to hold off buying; in consequence prices 
are lower. Among the charters reported this 
week we note 1,631 tons from Fernandina to 
Rotterdam or Dublin at 18s. ($4.32); August sail- 
ing; 1,249 tons from the same port to Dantzic at 
23s. ($5.52), June-July sailing, and 471 tons from 
Savannah to Baltimore at private terms. In the 
week ending June 9th the shipments of Tennes- 
see phosphate rock through Pensacola aggre- 
gated 6,171 tons. On June 7th the Land Pebble 
Phosphate Company, of Florida, shipped 3,017 
tons of pebble to Stettin, Germany. and 774 tons 
tq Swansea, Wales. On June 5th the Palmetto 
Phosphate Company shipped 1,720 tons of pebble 
to Baltimore. The Caraleigh Phosphate and 
Fertilizer Works, of Raleigh, N. C., recently de- 
clared an 8% dividend. 

The shipments of phosphates from Bone, Al- 
geria, in the four months ending April 30th 
amounted to 88,275 metric tons, as against 87,880 
tons last year. The three largest consumers in 
1900 were Germany, France and Great ‘Britain. 
A lot of 5,000 tons went to Japan. None came to 
the United States. 

We quote as follows: 


Ci. f.Un’d Kingdom 
or No Sea Ports. 


Unit. | Long ton. 


*Fla, hard rock (77@804) $7.50@8.00, 74@ 8d |$12.09@ 12.48 
*Fla. land pebble (68@73%) 4.35 | b34d | 9.45 


7a 


Per Ton 
F.o.b 


Phosphates. 























*FlaPeace River.'58@63%) —* 


tTenn. rock 78%, export. 
tTeon 78% domestic. 
1% " 

cc a 
tSo. Car. rock, crude....| 
tSo. Car. rock, ground... 
Algerian, rock... (63@70% 
Algerian, rock. ..(58@637) 
Christmas Isle. . .(80@85) 








*Fernandina. tMt.Pleasant. tFetteressa. 


Liverpool. June 6. 


(Special Report of Joseph P. Brunner & Co.) 


There is little change to report in chemicals, 
and markets generally wear a holiday aspect 
as usual during Whitsuitide week. 

Soda ash is selling at the usual varying prices 
according to destination, the range for tierces 
being about as follows: Leblanc ash, 48%, £4 
15s.@£5; 58%, £5 5s.@£5 10s. per ton net cash. 
Ammonia ash, 48%, £4 5s.@£4 10s.; 58%, £4 10s. 
@£4 lis. per ton net cash. Bags at 5s. per ton 
under price for tierces. Soda crystals are well 
maintained at £3 2s. 6d. per ton, less 5% for 
barrels, or 7s. less for bags, with special terms 
for a few favored markets. Caustic soda is very 
firm at late rates. We quote spot range as fol- 
lows: 60%, £9 5s.; 70%, £10 5s.; 74%, £10 15s.@ 
£10 17s. 6d.; 76%, £11 5s.@£11 10s. per ton net 
cash. 

Bleaching powder keeps dull, the demand be- 
ing still of a retail character. For hardwood 
packages £6 10s.@£6 15s. per ton net cash is 


about nominal range. 


Chlorate of potash is quite idle and 44%4d.@414d. 
per lb. net cash is nominally quoted by holders. 

Bicarb, soda is quoted at £6 15s. per ton, less 
214% for the finest quality in 1 cwt. kegs, with 
special quotations for certain markets. 

Sulphate of ammonia is inactive and rather 
easier at about £11 10s.@£11 12s. 6d. per ton, 
less 21%4% for good gray 24@25% in double bags 
f. o. b. here. 

Nitrate of soda has declined and is offering 
at from £8 2s. 64d.@£8 10s. per ton, less 21%4% 
for double bags f. o. b. here, as to quality, 
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MININQ STOCKS. 


Complete quotations will be found on pages 757 and 758 
of mining stocks listed and dealtin at: 





Boston. Philadelphia, Montreal. 
Colo. Springs. Salt Lake. London, 
Denver. San Francisco. Mexico, 
New York. Spokane, Paris, 

Toronto. 

New York. June 22, 


Market is weaker owing to limited speculation. 
In the copper section Amalgamated slumped 
2% points at $84%; Anaconda 2% at $38%; 
and British Columbia, % at $9%. Union of North 
Carolina suffered from bear rumors, such as a 
$10 assessment is to be levied, but as the stock 
is ‘“‘non-assessible” this report was soon punc- 
tured. At any rate the curbstone brokers ham- 
mered the stock until few buyers could be found 
even at $3, which compares with $30 obtained 
when the company was floated some time ago. 
It would seem that the original supporters of 
the company, among whom are some prominent 
Wall Street interests, have pretty well unloaded 
their stock on the public, at high prices. Amer- 
ican Smelting and Refining shares are lower in 
price; the common selling down to $34% and 
the preferred at $89%4. 

Quicksilver of California brought $8% for the 
preferred shares. On June 1st the company had 
$71,200 cash on hand, and $20,367 worth of quick- 
Silver; total, $91,567. 

Kingston & Pembroke, of Ontario, awakened 
at 20c. 

In the Colorado groups Portland is steady, and 
on July 5th the directors will vote for 6c. per 
share quarterly dividends instead of 2c. monthly 
as heretofore. Isabella sold at $1.24@$1.22; it 
will pay the regular 3c. quarterly dividend on 
June 23d. Anaconda holds at 39c., Work at 3l1c., 
Cripple Creek Consolidated at 14c. and Pharma- 
cist at 13c., while Mollie Gibson is off 1c. at 23c. 
Iron Silver is up 2c. at 60c. 

Few Comstocks made sales. Consolidated Cal- 
ifornia & Virginia brought $1.60, Sierra Nevada 
33c. and Justice, 10c. 

Auction sales were $6,000 first mortgage 7% 
gold bonds, due 1914, of the Nowell Gold Mining 
Company at 25%, and 47 shares New Jersey Zinc 
Company at $1.25. 

The Union Steel Company of Pittsburg re- 
cently purchased 700 acres of land at Webster, 
Pa., on the Pittsburg, Virginia & Charleston 
railroad, not more than 20 miles from Pittsburg. 
The site includes nearly 2 miles of frontage on 
the Monongahela River. Contracts have been 
let to the McClintick-Marshall Company, and the 
Schiffler Bridge Company, of Pittsburg, recently 
combined with the American Bridge Company, 
for the steel buildings. The rod mill will be 
400 by 333 ft. and it will contain a continuous 
roughing mill of 700 tons daily capacity. There 
will also be a twin Garrett finishing mill of 600 
tons capacity and a continuous finishing mill of 
100 tons, making a total capacity of 700 tons 
of rods daily. The wire will be drawn, nails 
made, wire fence woven and barbed wire made 
in an iron frame building 200 ft. wide and 780 
ft. long, with slate roof and brick walls. The 
machine shop, annealing and galvanizing de- 
partments will be in a brick iron building 100 
ft. wide and 780 ft. long. The power building 
will be 50 ft. wide and 436 ft. long and will con- 
tain a battery of boilers whose aggregate capac- 
ity will be 10,000 H. P. The contractors for the 
steel buildings are under bond to complete them 
by September 1st. The Southwark Foundry and 
Machine Company of Philadelphia is building 4 
Porter-Allen engines, with an aggregate capac- 
ity of 8,000 H. P. The Bates Machine Company, 
Joliet, Ill., is constructing 3 Corliss engines for 
the wire and nail mills with aggregate horse- 
power of 2,500. The Stirling Boiler Company, 
of Barberton, O., is building the boilers. The 
Garrett-Cromwell Engineering Company of 
Cleveland is in charge of rod and wire mill con- 
struction. The capital stock of the Union Steel 
Company is $1,000,000. W. H. Donner is presi- 
dent; A. W. Mellon, vice-president; Richard B. 
Mellon, treasurer, and S. H. Waddell, secretary. 

Boston. June 21. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

There was a little activity after Monday’s holi- 
day, but it soon subsided, and the market has 
been dull and narrow. The only feature was 
weakness in Utah Mining, which sold down to 
$23; but the transactions in the stock were not 
large. 

In the other coppers, Calumet & Hecla sold at 
$722, Osceola at $60 and Parrot at $39. 

The gold stocks were not much in evidence. 
Centennial-Eureka was quoted at $23%, and 
Cochiti at $9%. 

In the general list there was a sharp bear at- 
tack on Dominion Coal, which sold down to $38%, 
and New England Gas and Coke, which was 
quoted at $15%4@$16. The motive of this attack 
is well understood. The Whitney enterprises are 
legitimate propositions and their management 
has refused to have anything to do with the dis- 
reputable gang which has manipulated certain 
coppers to the great discredit of the Boston mar- 
ket. The gang is trying to take its revenge by 
these bear raids and by influencing such credu- 
lous back-country legislators as it can get hold 
of. 
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The pooling committee of the United States 
Mining Company, Chas. C. Jackson, Richard F. 
Bolles and Geo. R. Fearing, Jr., issue a circular, 
under date of June 16th, to holders of certificates 
of deposit under the stockholders’ agreement of 
December 18th, 1899, stating that they have 
transferred the stock deposited with them to 
Messrs. Robt. D. Evans, Sidney W. Winslow and 
Jos. S. Ricker, to be held by them under the 
voting trust agreement for a term of three years 
from June 14th. Certificates of deposit issued by 
the pooling committee may now be exchanged at 
the Old Colony Trust Company for certificates of 
deposit issued by Messrs. Evans, Winslow & 
Ricker. It is expected that the voting trust cer- 
tificates will be listed upon the Boston Stock 
Exchange. No certificates will be transferred 
after June 23d, 1900. No payment is required of 
the depositors. 

The Adventure Mining Company has made a 
call of $3 per share, payable in three installments 
of $1 each, September Ist, 1900, January Ist and 
March Ist, 1901. The money is to be used for de- 
velopment work and to build a stamp mill. 

Colorado Springs. June 16. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The ill effects which it was predicted in last 
week’s letter would attend the further prosecu- 
tion of the Wilson Creek-Independence Town 
and Mining Company case have made their ap- 
pearance. Trading has been restricted in the 
general class of stocks, and confined almost ex- 
clusively to these two principals. Prices have, in 
accordance, been lower and business light. 

Really, the only significance of the matter is 
that the United States Government was re- 
ported as proceeding against its own patent, and 
if the Government in one case could be induced 
to break a patent where would the .couble end? 

On Monday, June 11th, Secretary of the In- 
terior Hitchcock announced that he would in- 
struct the Attorney-General to look into the case 
of the Wilson Creek against the Independence 
Town and Mining Company and bring suit in the 
Federal Court of Colorado to annul the patent 
to the Hull City placer, stating that he believed 
that prima facie evidence existed to the effect 
that fraud had been committed in securing the 
patent. If this is shown in the trial it means an 
annulment of the patent. Independence share 
dropped from 61% bid to 62 offered Monday to 
40% bid 40% offered on Wednesday. Some of 
the stock sold as low as 38. Wilson Creek shares 
advanced in the inverse ratio to the drop in In- 
dependence. However, the loss in the latter was 
destined tq continue but a day, and the shares 
have regained selling to-day at 54%. The total 
sales of the past seven days amount to 1,140,000 
out of an outstanding capital stock of 1 250,000. 

The other feature of the week was National. 
The warning word uttered a week ago regarding 
this stock has been fulfilled rather unexpectedly 
and considerably in advance of the expected 
time. The reported rich strike on the property 
has, as far as can be learned, proved to be an 
utter fraud. A pool was formed to force the 
stock up to 20c. if possible. But thanks to the 
interference of those who oppose such tactics, 
the pool was treated to its own medicine and 
comes out of the performance to-day at a re- 
ported loss. It is a matter of congratulation 
that such performances are as severely dis- 
countenanced in this city as in the east. It 
may be remarked that the pleasing feature of 
the National fiasco is that the public at large has 
profited by the deal and the “‘insiders’’ are the 
only losers. 

Elkton is a popular feature. The shares have 
been advancing each day. The high mark was 
reached on June 12th, 13th and 14th, when the 
stock maintained its lead at 131%. It weakened 
somewhat to-day, selling down to 127%. 

The weakness in Ingham shares is due to 
a disagreement between the officers of this com- 
pany on the one hand and the Raven lessees, 
who are operating a portion of the Ingham’s 
property, on the other. The stock sold off from 
21% to 19%. 

The Isabella’s quarterly dividend of 3c. a share, 
of $67,500, declared June 12th, caused not even a 
ripple of excitement and scant interest. This 
mine will have paid out when this dividend 
shall have been distributed $607,000. Stratton’s 
Independence paid the fourth quarterly dividend 
of $480,000 to its English stockholders June 14th. 


Portiand Ore. June 15. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The importance of this locality in the mining 
interests increases day by day. The event of 
the week is the establishment at Sumpter, of the 
St. Louis Smelting Works. The plant is in 
working order and will start at once. The value 
of this cannot be over estimated, as it is located 
right in the heart of the mining district. Port- 
land would like to have all these plants estab- 
lished in her own borders, but while there is any 
amount of wealth here, the people are conserva- 
tive and hold back just when they should be 
ageressive. They will be all right, however, in 
time. Sumpter lies in the same relative position 
to the mines that Colorado Springs does to 
Cripple Creek, and its people are determined to 
make it the center and depot of the mining dis- 
trict, 


Matters relating to the Portland Mining Ex- 
change are progressing, and the Exchange peo- 
ple expect to be in working order by July Ist. 
An aggressive board of directors will be certain 
to build up a live and solid institution. 

Salt Lake City. June 16. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


All week there has been no invigorating feat- 
ure to give even a little zest to mining share 
trading. Lack of business, the presidential elec- 
tion period and the advent of sultry weather 
combine to lend emphasis to suggestions of 
closing the exchange for the summer. The last 
time this was done was afterward looked on as 
a mistake, but it does not seem as though any 
harm could be done by closing now, for the best 
shares will hold their own anyway and the pure- 
ly speculatives are entirely without demand. 
Business for the week, as reported, consists of 
the sale of 46,800 shares, which sold for $32,293. 

Bullion-Beck holds around $4, rather above 
than below, and is one of the strongest on the 
list. Centennial-Eureka should display more 
strength if the July dividend is to be paid. There 
are hints that President Evans favors establish- 
ing a generous reserve fund and reports from 
Boston of a possibility or even a likelihood of 
Centennial-Eureka uniting with the United 
States in building a smelter indicate how this 
fund could advantageously be used. However, 
under ruling market conditions, this would fur- 
ther soften the shares. Daly-West has grad- 
ually dropped back to $16. The only explanation 
is the lead market. Yesterday the regular $37,- 
500 dividend was paid. Eagle and Blue Bell is 
working up toward $1. 

Mercur showed activity, doing business around 
$5.75 all the week. Plans for the union, or ab- 
sorbing of De La Mar holdings are well in hand 
and this will be perfected by the end of June. 

San Francisco, June 16. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The market has been better than for some 
weeks past, and at times there was something 
approaching activity. Prices generally showed 
some improvement, though there was no special 
news from the Comstock. 

Some quotations noted are: Consolidated Cali- 
fornia & Virginia, $1.55; Ophir, 78c.; Best & Bel- 
cher, 28c.; Mexican, 21c. 

The following companies report having had 
cash on hand June Ist, 1900, with expenses paid 
to that date, unless otherwise stated: Alta, $125, 
with an assessment being collected; Alpha Con- 
solidated, $2,785, with an assessment being col- 
lected; Andes, $1,214; Belcher, $5,104, with an as- 
sessment being collected; Best & Belcher, $6,029; 
Bullion, $526; Caledonia, $10,583, with May ex- 
penses at the mine unpaid; Consolidated Cali- 
fornia & Virginia, $9,955 in coin, 30,780 lbs. of con- 
centrates valued at $726 per 2,000 lbs., and 5,390 
lbs. of concentrates valued at $488.60 per 2,000 
Ibs., with all bills paid to date; Crown Point, 
$567; Chollar. $6,141; Consolidated New York, 
$662; Confidence, $3,228, with May expenses at 
the mine unpaid; Consolidated Imperial, $1,391; 
Challenge Consolidated, $1,411; Exchequer, $1,127; 
Gould & Curry, $716, with $4,000 in bills payable 
and an assessment being collected; Hale & Nor- 
cross, $3,238; Justice, $3,530, and an assessment 
being collected; Mexican, $2,842; Ophir, $13,362, 
with an assessment being collected; Overman, 
$2,274, with May expenses at the mine unpaid; 
Potosi, $4,502; Savage, $6,251; Silver Hill, $1,901; 
Segregated Belcher, $103, with an assessment be- 
ing collected; Sierra Nevada, $3,172; Scorpion, $7; 
Standard Consolidated, $141,569 in coin and 
invested in bonds, with May clean-up of bullion 
and expenses to be accounted for; Union Con- 
solidated, $8,672; Utah Consolidated, $2,945. 

The Producers’ Oil Exchange showed a good 
business. More stocks are being listed and there 
are many prospecting companies which want a 
quotation. New oil companies are being organ- 
ized at the rate of two a day. 

Some quotations noted are: National, $6.10@ 
$6.20; Home Oil, $4.55@$4.60; San Joaquin, $2.90@ 
$3; West Lake, 65@68c. The demand is for 
stocks of producing companies. 


Parts. June 10. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The mining stock market has been quiet and 
rather depressed than otherwise. The metallur- 
gical stocks are especially weak, in view of the 
great increase in prices of raw materials and the 
difficulties attending the fuel question. 

The copper stocks are quiet and have been less 
in demand than for some time past. The Boleo 
Company reports net earnings of 6,500,000 fr. in 
1899, against 3,441,292 fr. in 1898. The dividend 
for 1899 is fixed at 176 fr. the share, which is an 
increase of 69 fr. over the preceding year. At 
the current rate—2,930 fr.—the dividend is about 
6% on the market price of the stock. 

The South African gold stocks have been quiet 
and there seems to be little disposition to buy 
or sell just now, notwithstanding the fact that 
the close of the war seems to be approaching. 

A special committee has been formed to further 
prospecting and opening of mines in the Basses 
Alpes. Coal, lignite and bituminous shale are 
known to exist, but have never been regularly 
worked. The committee will have lectures de- 
livered and use other devices to advertise the re- 


gion and to attract capital for working the 
mines. 

The movement of gold and silver in France for 
the four months ending April 30th is reported by 
the Ministry of Commerce as below: 


Gold: Imports. Exports. Excess, 
Francs. Francs. Francs. 

ee 99,612.313 21,910,890 Imp. 77,701,423 

1899 .....c000- 93,149,091 52,506,086 Imp. 40,645,005 

Silver: 

SD .nsessecave 46,021.531 67,565,005 Exp. 21,543,474 

aa 65,295,114 65,756,169 Imp. 11,491,055 


Imports of copper and nickel coins, taken at 
their face or coinage value, were 21,600 fr., 
against 25,200 fr. in 1899, Exports were 74,700 fr., 
against 211,900 fr. last year. 

However the Boers may be, our Anglophobist 
party here is not defeated. Its organs are even 
predicting that the surrender of Johannesburg 
and Pretoria is simply an ambuscade on a large 
scale, which will be followed by a crushing de- 


feat for Lord Roberts. Azote. 
DIVIDENDS. 
Latest Dividend. 
NAME OF COMPANY. |——-——————_——_--——|Total to 


Per date. 
Date ] share. Total. 











o 

Acacia, Colo.......... June 25 Ol 15,000 15,000 
$Ala. Steel & S’p B., pfiiduly 2] 3.00 |.......cccfecccs cose 
§Am. Cement DRISES! BI Scacas ue Meacocdecns 

r OE 5s eM EE BOO: Vises cual secensesss 
§Am. Coal, pf., Md .. |July 16) 1.00 Ae eae os 
‘Am. Sm. & Ref. pf...|July 10) 1.75 568,725] 2,401,425 
tAm steel& Wire,com.|July 2) 1.75 875,000! 1,750,000 
t4m. Steel & Wire, pf |July 2) 1 75 700,000} 4,900,000 
Kuffalo Hump, IJd>...|July 1 -10 30,000 155,000 
*Kulhon Beck. Utah..|Junel5) —.10 10,000} 2,498,600 
Calumet & Hecla.... |June zs} 10.00 1,000,000; 69,850,000 
*Centra! Lead, (extra) |June 15 50 5,060 177,000 
*Columbia Lead, Mo .| June 21 -10 | 4,850) 14,750 
*CLon. Gold Mines,Colo| June 25} _—.U01 10,000 €0,100 


§Dominion Coal, pf...|July 2} 4.00 |.... re ee 
tKlkton (new). colo. |June 20 WR | 75,000 75,000 
tFederal Steel, pf July 29) 1.50 932,067| 5,725,587 
a Steel & I., pfi\July 21) 3.00 


*Gold Coin, Colo...... | June v5 .02 20,000 480.000 
*Howestake,S. Dak..|June 25) .5") 105,000) 8,773,750 
Horn Silver, Utah June 30) .05 | 20 000} 5,270,000 
*International Zinc...|July 1 OL 3.524 26,427 
tisabella, Colo .... |JuneZ3} —_.03 67,500} 675,000 
§Maryland Coal, pf... |June 30} 2.00 37,700 584,319 
tNapa, q.. Cal........ July 2} .10 10,600} 1,090,000 
tNational Salt, com...;Aug. 1) 1.50 |[......... Jiccccccess 
tNational Steel, pf. .. |Jume 30) 1.75 |.......c..Jec ccc ceeee 
tNat’l Tube. com...... OE RD. Aeacdraccacdvaasians os 
tNat'1 Tube, pf........ a et LED Ts csmcsaiets A x caw casa 


tNew Idria, qg..¢ al. .|July 2) .20 20,000} 230,000 
*N. J. & Mo. Zinc .. .|\Junels| 2.00 5,400 11,000 
Penna. Steel, pf. ... |July 16) 1.75 26,250 78,750 
tRepublicIron&S , pf\July 2) 1.75 | 371,997) 1,587,989 
tSloss Shef’d s. & I. pf\July 3) 1.75 |......... patel 

tSt. Joseph Lead, Mo.|June20\ = .50 37,590| 2,972,000 
#Tamarack. Mich..... June29) 7.00 420,000! 6,690,000 


* Monthly. t Quarterly. § Scmi-annual. 
ANNUAL MEETINGS. 























Name ofCo. /(Locat’n.| Date. 


Place of Meeting. 








American Boy... |Wasn...| June 25.) Spokane, Wash. 
Baoker ...-|Colo..../July 2.) Leadville, Colo. 
Best & Belcher..|Nev.. .. |July 12.) San Francisco, Cal. 
Centennial.......;Mich .|July 13./ 60 State st., Boston. 
*Columbia Cop..|Utah.../July 6./ Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Dipper... . |Utah.../June 20.) Salt Lake City, Utah 
Elkton Con...... \Colo....|July 9.| Colorado Springs. 
Golden Fleece... ‘Colo. .. |July 20.!¢ ouncil Bluffs, lowa. 


























Homestake S. Dak. |July 18.| San Francisco, Cal 
Internat 1 Phos.|Tenn...|July 6.) 149 Broadway, N. Y. 
Mercur.......... Utah. ..|June 25.) Salt Lake City, Utah 
Union Con. ..... Nev. ...{July “ San Fra icisco, Cal. 
li Raa Es cies ao BT niae 
*3pecial meeting. 
ASSESSMENTS. 

Bae oe ne ‘fron.{X9| Deling. | Sale, [Ami 
RS. ics iciccnsasasaen Nev.|...| July 10 sce msw 05 
Arrastraville.......... Cal..| 5) Junell [July IL) .10 
Ben Butier.........0. -|Utah; 4) Junel4 July 2) .00% 
Sa Nev..| 56} June20 July 10) .03 
SORE s5icus, ssn ee Val..|-..| July 25 cece wasn | .10 
Calfornia Borax ..... Cal...) 3) July 5 |July 302 00 
Crown Point. ........|Nev.| 70} July 18 |Aug. 8| .05 
Kureka Con. Drift..../('al..| 25) June30 |July 21) .01 
SORMINE - nce cases. eax Utah) 1) July 6 |July 17) .00% 
Father de Smet. .... |S.D’k| 3) July 9 |Aug. 6) .25 
Garibaldi............. Cal..| 2) July 9 (July 31) .04 
Geyser-Marion .... |Utah; .-| June27 |July 30) .u3 
Goleta Con ___........... Cal. 1; June30 |July 30) .06 
Gould & Curry....... Nev..| 9%) July 10 (July 31) .15 
Marmaduke ..........; S.Dk).-.| June 1 July 1) .00% 
OS eee ... (Cal..| 4/ June 6 |July 25) .10 
Melcher... ......... |( tah} */ June29 |July 16) .01 
re Utah'...| July 10 |Aug. 14) .00% 
National Con......... Cal. .| wee DO hides cacs ¢ 
EN aGrncnspbesx seek Nev..| 78} June 6 |June 26) .20 
Se Utah, 3) July 10 (July 31! .00% 
SS cicic kee <o Utah 1) June 9 |June 30) .(1 

cS a Utah, 1) July 10 |Aug. 10) .004 
Sailor Con......... .. Cal..| 4) June 22 |July 16) .01 
Seg. Belcher & Mides.|Nev..| 25) June20 (July 10) .03 
See Cal..|...| JuneZ |...... 10 
Silver State.......... |Utah)|...) July 2 |July 20) .004 
MEME sane slwsuessenebes Utah|...| June26 |July 16) .01 
Tesora....... .  «.(Utab|...| July 12 |July 28) .02% 
END nesswnpeusbeanteds Utah) 13) June 30 |July 21) .01 
SE insane «thd Cal..|...| July 11 eee 
[hab COON 20666555600 Nev..| 33] June 7 |June 28) .05 
i os --| June 6 Process 03 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS. 
NEW YORK. | BOSTON. MASS.t 












































































































































































































































——KX—=”_oorr™> 
Lb ne 20, | June 2 June l5 { June i6 | June 18, | June 19 ; June 20. 
NAME OF Loca- | Par June 15. | June 16. | June 18 | Junei9 ; June 2 piace Comes Par 
ComPansyY tion. | val.| Company. 
aa Col 1}. 
AlamO...++.++::- lolo.. Adven’u’e,Cons| $25 
amalgamated O Mont. 50] 2.800 Aetna, Cons. g. 5 
*anaconda, c 25}40.00) .....|39.75 1'30) | Allouez.........| ,25 
anaconda Gold Colo..| 5 35 | Amal. Gop. ....| 100) 7 
Arcentum-Jun..| “ a ‘| am.Z.L.@&8..| 2 
Ariz. Lead......) Ariz ** | Anaconds......| 25]1, 
Belcher......-- e Nev... eevee ** | Arcadian,c....| 25 
ec a Beales aaa ia| arnold o.. 33 165 
Brit.Col.Copper|B, O.. rk ee MS Evang: Eya vallesad Pexa- [oeacepe.ce [vescete-+. 0 cneshvens ng 
Brunswick...... Cal.. 1 lig! Atlantic, Ste de E cee hl ca Browse cee <BR ) ewce Mess ebcesea edi 
Catalpa....|Colo..| 10 Baltic o:.......| 2% | 485 
Chollar...... ...JNev... 3 **** | Bingham, ¢. g.. 10 8.88] 555 
Chrysolite .....|Colo..| 50 3,509 | Bonanza, wore lv is 150 
Comstock Too. Nev.. 100 G Boston. q... 10 250 
bonds} * 100). . “gop | Boston & © G.} 2} 200,000) | ef afew fa. Jace | ove foreeetinseefenseef al. | vasa 
Con. Cal. & Va.. 24 ; Bos.&Mon,Tr.R| 25 130 
Creede & C. C.. Colo. . M 1,009 | British ee Ce, 0 disade-$ ~, « LacancPceseeluceer!-cxsdbecccafeccas[onace lu 
Srople Cr. Con. i}. ' Butte & Bost. 10 
cr wn Point. ..|Nev...| _3].. + | Cal. & Hecla. ' oy 5 . 105 
Daly... ARMS, SMBUS col iceoslcceacleue<ct MOMs «Pesesclscswelcocacizevas}iocs(a | <<¥se Centennial,c. .| 10 es aol eacalks sleteaeln<s oka + fhe nes 250 
Deadw’d Terra. 8.Dak.) 25). ** | Cent’l-Eureka..| 25} 90,000|.....]---- a . et a a a ee 180 
Dankia.. on ene? Colo. | By. “999 | Central Oil... 25] 100,000 abou seesfecees|esoer] cove] «vo fos senses 20 
Elxton...... Ve. Cochiti, g....... 25) 60,050) -- én 9.75] 9,50) 9.50). . Siu 
rather dé Smet Dak.. Bal. 2] cecheocccd- cove] cUBfecccc] coos] ove Jo- sleoes | oe of coe Joersne Cort.ZUMg&Sm 10] 157,000] ----] +. | ---: imeee ste 'D -eaedhs <6. PswenEnscue ess | cee Joossse 
Golden Age. Colo. 1 Copper Range..| 1) 110,000!. ...]..--+ a ia auhe “< 16.00} ..... 15.05)14.75) 150 
Golden Fleece.. Dl. .c-fessecfoccccfoccoe| eDlcce- [ecse Jeccceleccesfoccoe| cove] secetrocere Crescent, s......| 10 ,000 3 Sabiebetecchvcneel. 60ie-aeh ME «, salasience 
Gould & Curry.|Nev .. 8 Dominion Coal.| .25| 100,000/40.50 [> 00] 38.25/89.00|37 68] 1 va 
Homestake.....|/8.Dak! 100 do. pref.......| 100 150,000 wool “ 
Horn Silver, Utah.| Ww Elm River . 100 .1 3150] 8 28] 3.50 8.25 6s 
Iron Silver.. Colo Qu Federal Steel...| 12 $2.1.6/30.50/3:.50 =" a 2,047 
Tsabella..... ... 1 0. pref.......) 100} 464,643} ...]--2. | - efe + [65.0U).. ..J..0. Jaros 64.25) ..../64.50) .... 175 
Kine & Pemb..|Ont... 10 Franklin, c..... 100 oan 8 12.50 4 65 
Lacrosse...... Colo.. 10: Humboldt 25 ma ef OB ieen. 100 
Leadville... ....| <* 1 I. Royal Con, c.| 25 23 OU]... Joo-cef... | 480 
a ie H Mass. ONe.+-. 3 es pee nomen -* rene] & Elroee Joceeel 200 2 
 eahigle eee ayflower. NOD a ere 4 nes “0s ee Ae ee 
Mollie Gibson...|Colo.. 5 Seneeaa eet 15| 100,009 oa aa Rude M waadlt sax ‘Ede « B exaeke ee “arighoe*- 1°33 e 
Mt. Rosa........ 1 Michigan. .... | 25] 100,000 ‘ aes | eacabescs 1: Geuen @ ae 435 
Ontario......... Mohawk, c.. 25} 100,000 13.00] o | cere] cee [12.00 655 
Ophir... ... MontanaC &C} 5} 100,000]..... 77 su 
Pharmacist. . N. A. Gold Dreg.| 10] 100,000]... = SU}... 

Phoenix......... 2 Old Colony . 25) 100,090] .: |... . ; .% a 300 
rr eee ‘| ate | Blew gee. Bawe |e ge deal B 
er eeeee lee GER, Be .ccces wee] cere [DIK (58. ht 

POtOBl. .ccccccccs{ NOWee.| 8] ... Jccccfeccer|scoe-| chdlocce | coef cos] cocclocece|e soofsccce| sconce Parrot, sc. ... 10 2291850 39. - 89 3 40.00 39° w 39 00 a - «+. |4U U0) 38.75)39.25/39.00] 2,64: 
Quicksilver... Cal Pioneer. ne ae ane. cade i eaaa ME es cand setae 400 
do. pref.......| “ uincy,c . 5 iv. st iss 948A). 200-148 1. <c-c]- cco Saal 3 
Savege. ..... “ hode Island Se WEEE vcesiice foes So ane 8.75] 8 50}.... |.. 115 
Sierra Nevada.. Santa Fe, 8: Co.) 10 $00) : aan UE <<* Chats~ chvasce weal . wee 170 
Small Hopes.... San. Ysabel, g.e| _5} 130,000} .75)..... «é6weke- Maas amcahs <m Bhdddtec des 5 
Standard Co! Tamarack, Or. 25) 60,000/!81 {180 | ....]..... 180 ea _ ee ee ae 137 
Tenn Copper. .jTenn Tecumseh ...... 25) = 80,00] 3.50 . <ah-oe ele 
Union Cor..... Tri Mountain... 25) 100,000] 7 00 6 st don ° —- - ea 735 7.23] 7.U00}...... 
Work.. Union C.L......| 25] —80,000].....]. vee Z ey Ges Se . 
Yellow Jacket..|Nev.. ass United States. | cy an eles is'salis cel “20 
COAL AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS. Utah Cons,g. ¢ : $10,000 6 35 26 00 25 338 2. 00) 24.88 4. 00 us "121.00 23 00 8 bu 23 vo 1,236 
Am. 8m. & Ref, ...... ($100;..... wee | BOM| 35 1 3554) Side) 3636; 3556) 3644) 3544) 35%, ....) 6,350 | Victor... ...... 200,000] £.0)}..... 0) ae 1.u0}. 
a - ve . sik 893%; ...| 8934) 89 | 90 8954; 894g) ... | R859} ...| 1965] Victoria ...... 2 100,000; ....]..... coe fe as}, <cadlees ooo} S10}... ceees 200 
Am.S & W Con|.... 83434] 34 | 3444) 3346) *329q| 3034) 8150) 3.54) 3194) 3U34) 81 | ....| 22,335 | Washington... Deiceceh | <> Redevehe.ss Paxs a ae ee dD sugdPas (pak «alecacce 
. « pf'rp 7456] 74 | 7ébq| 7356) 72 | TL | 7236) F14e| 72 72 «-.+| 4,374] White Knob... io 60,000/..... ? ee ee rer ee ee ee eee 100 
Am. Tin Plate.. 2134].... | 2b | 2536) Ws) 19 | 1954) 1834) 1894) 18% 1 ----| 4895] Winona, c... .. 100,000} 3.0 | ....].....]. eMinddadl aes Bs sas ded wae o) feass ‘ 350 
pa - Pants S) Bore. op. oh MEE <:0 | MP lenses ae 8) | Wolverine, c... 3s 60,000} 8.00 Ss as Eee. eaenall« «> | eee POGUNERSsée 145 
Gel. Pod & i. aye 318, 81 { 3) aye 2946 ise 29% om 3 ie cece 4 Wyandotte 25; 100,0 Ol..... téeee Nessme BGs c603 head “nee 4 a 100 
ol. ’ ; sco bce : ‘ : : cg ikey oo 
Federal Steel...| ... 32 | 8°36) 3136| 30% | 3'54| 3236] 32 | 30m | 3194] 8091 31 | .. | 93,320 + Official quotations Boston Stock Exchange. Total sales, 18,306. 
Fleming’n GC] W.Wa.| jool 22] 20| 27 | 2a"| 2e"| oa | oe] oa | ae foe fae | aa | SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH June 16 
eming’n 2 ‘ 2 ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 2 2 Sora chi 7 une 16, 
Int’l Pump. i8 | 1646] 18 | 163g) L7}e) 1646) 17 | 16 ane «| 1734) 16%) 190 : 
National Lead. * ME) Seal vcaOk swed | .--0} 1996) 19 een eae 925 
‘ D a: . re ah sits ‘ue oo eal wig wel] Kae Mee 8u0 Sroogs. Bid. |Asked. StTocgs. Shares. val.| Bid. | Askea 
National Sa't... 436) 4 4 ” 40) 39 39 | 40 | 38 a eee | aes | aaeetie eames: | eeeveasenes Se pe 
9 ” f 70 736] 70 | 6746) 70 | GT¥G) 69 | 6656| 69 | E646) 67 a oanaes AIA. .cccccccccccees $0.45 | 80.60 Horn Silver.. .... 400,000 625 $1 » $i. 30 
Press. St. Car 45°%| dave] dtss] 44°] 40%) 43. | 43, | dase] 4850/4234) ad '|'22.| Stouu | Buckeyes... Aa: Gomene Joo Bowers Ext.:| 40.000| | :009| “uc 
ress. ar. 4 \ awe ae eococecee=-] GRE Blvcce. oes ree x e 
“ a © ge, v1] 5 cane -| 7444 _ 74 - oh eee £05 Bullion Beck a Gh. 4.00 4 22 Little Pittsburg. 400,000} 5 |..... = 
RepublicI & &8.|. 1it4] 11 | 11) | 1654) 1046) 1034) 1044] (0 | 1044) 10 | 10 .. | 6,825 | Centennial Eurka. 22.50 | 24.50 Lower Mammoth| 150,000] 1 4334 
f 54se| Shu} S4bg] ....) 58ha] 525g) 526 * 51 | 50 5 .... | 3,395 | Chloride Point. 1 01 -10 Mammoth — 2 1344 2. is 
Rape, esse 224 Se 1 cces ‘Pete APE oweell bao Peenwe “Iau - pa aneeson ore ‘on a= Day . 400,000) 34 6 tite 5 s 
pf. b 200 +e Dee. + Es eee le - = eocesee r -0336|) Mercur...... . A lo 4 
Stan. Ollof NJ. 550 1545 1550 [545 1537 6-4 535 "1533 |s34° 585 |530 0 | Dalton 0456) OG Northern Light.:| 400,000] 5 07%) 
Tenn.C.,L&RR.| . Oia) 68% 6834] 64 | 6434) 63 “ti 636) 6484) 636 CaS4 vs | 27,859 = wea. eee 3:37 i = Ontario... ‘cae 130,009 100 6.75 | 8 bv 
ple: pf; . 3s .- fosen lecsentecs ee] se A 5 \Roseceae eeccecees . -An... f . sere 
Union Co 00]' 3 |" 254 a6 3" 846 3 | 3 2%| “Sic |" 2 zs ‘ia 300 —. © ecccccocee .7%5 =|. ...e.-|| Sacramento .... | 1,000,000) 5 2344) .2336 
U.S.Cast 1.P&F 6 594] S36] 54] 5¥g) Sha Sy 234) 54] 5 eee oceans €0 Be wennans eae Silver Kin, seas 150,000/20 | 4756 | 51 00 
oe. ae 00} 41 | 40 at 40 | 4136) 4056) 414 “on, 4136] 4049) 4U5e/ 40 |...... Beale & Biue Bell. 9) -99 || Star Conso idat'd 500,000) 1 -3644| 38 
Va Coal&C... es 7 5 7 5 7 5 7 5 7 5 ; np = AOOB. .cccce-s- “ 056 — — hoes ae a coop . 
*tx-dividend, Total sales, 163,987. Gopeor aii. “023%%| ” “0536 ae | ine 5 “3°50 8.95 . 
* Grand Central 5'48|'“6'60° || Utah neaeie. toovo00| 1 | gs. |. 
rand : WA) hb | AD fee ewer . 
e PHILADELPHIA, PA. Homestake.........|__ 400 A easuandl iis... 4st WNcccccnceccce.t SS 438 30 
N ia ¥ P June 14, ; June 15. ; June 16. ; June 18 ; June i¥. ( Juve 20 gal ONTO. ONT 
AME ca- ‘ar |———_— _ |——_—_ ——_|—_—_———— |———- — 8a 
ComPaNy. j|tion. | Val.| H.(L. | B.(L. | B.; L.| BH. L. |B.) L. | BY L. TORONTO, ONT. 
oe 7 — |j— a. 28 Zeal. —_|\— 2 330 0 — |— zal — | te NAME OF Pr June 9 | June it. | June 12. dune 13. June ld. June 15. -_ 
Am. a biawaad. Geeuass er ene eka ' » 7 - — - es 
Nee MOA, cdl Ewevoul mvs tests : SOlecssAhcese -8i] 38 yO] Company. ZI a |g. a |p.) a. | BA |B, A |B.) A 
Bethlehem Irn} Pa. }......|. .. vt hea Bl, eee. 57 sto. ts 22 @$: —_—S————_ J | | —  —— —— | J —— I I 
Bethiehem 8’l.| “ $50 ce e]ecorolecese |i. 38]15 Ot ia 50|i4. 00 14 3 14.50 oe een 649 Ontario: 
Cambria Iron.| ‘ 50 |....- -|44 00}43° $3.50) .... | ....4..0- 90 | Golden Star | 1 | .16%]......]...... Midactd Acedeeclss cxesfveda- Ab) «1s ssageceh seine aleeen OG 
Cambria 8t’l. | “ 50 ae 116.50) '6. is ié * i6 00|15. = 15.25 +e 15.0 ‘5 00 14 88 3,573 | Ham Reef.. | 1 093g) .10 -09}4| 09%) uBsq| .085¢) .0836| .U89g; 09 | .093¢) .09 -0954) 6,000 
oo 28.4 * 10 | 2.50 coco] Seal $8] 2 75).... Ld 0} Olive ..... 1 -1644| .1736) .1659| .1734) 16 18% a 1839) .i8 1354 50U 
United GasI..! “ 50 /116 115° iis ee “ltée iia 113g 112 tia -TL125e)112 884 | British Col.: 19 22 9 a1 9 2 
a R shares sold, 13,094. * Reported by Townsena, Whelen & Co., 39 Wainut St., Phila- ue : -. 2} 86 2 1s rh] 6236| 036 _ 0334 ‘e ‘a ame 
a Biack Tail | 1 | -12 | 20 3. | -1854) 1954] 18) 2) 2) | °16%6) 186) 18 | «18 1.000 
‘ariboom’ 4 é . 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Crow’s N.C. |25 |86.00 8 33-co |39-00 36 00 «i'00 86.0 “P 85 80 40 60 “f si ae 
Loca- Par June | June ; June | June | June ; June now See 5 |. oe - is -_ — 0654 —_ “ Ae a _— * —_ 
NaMeE OF ComPary. tion. value. 14 is. 16, 18 i9, 20$!| Eve star ..| 1 .09%| .07 | 209 | .0 09 | lo7 | 10 |..2222 
cipal cic cn, cate ce shiiiaantesiaes iia aimee 1 
BOICHEL....00seeeeeseerseeerees| NOv. $3.00 20 26 18 18 17 16 yearview.+- : ‘bs 066 “Oe 3% ‘a 3 206 34 ‘4 20 0514 496 0536 anaes 
Best & Belcher... .....sseseeees = 3 00 -28 28 <3 26 Pyi 25 Knob Hill.. | i = = 4 $8 PEGI Wu c s 56 5 = 43 53 es 
Caledonia .....see0+ eeeeeeseee| 8.00 | 110 | 110 | 1.05 | 235 | 1.19 | 1.10 | Mionehaba.}1 |... . Mercia ce eile cae, Feespersc-Bee aceaes Paves 
 ~ pltampaanbenegnancone HEED se | ah] BS] HB | 14 |] 14 | Momtcristo | 1 |°°0394] -0434) se | ee i Sees 
Temnaasnreerorsosoonooooes] ag ai a@liwlalatlnss Mont Lon. |0.24) .24 | .26 |” 24%4 '86 | Latsq| [297 | “29° | 82° | 128 "| “82 "|" 2834) “82 || 2,900 
eee aoe” “ 5 s . : ba elle ee. | encxa . e cove see +] eecee eee . 
Con. California ‘& Virginia...) * a | SS | LSS | 18S | 150 | 155 | 150 | North Star. | 1 | [95 "1.05 108° | .98 ficou” |t.01 “1 oa fico “|1°Ga*}il02 |i.Ga |" "s00 
Sees errnoeeser| 3°00 3 | ta] | OS | 88 | | Payne 1 |t.o1 |1.08 i) {ive [100 1.06 [1 Gadel IY 1S [1.19 [LOL |1-10 J...... 
one Goer... “ =i: 13 | +13] .18 | 18 | Princess M:| 1 | -04 | -05 | 103 | .05 | “03 0s | 05 | 08 | 205 | 03 | 05 |°32:7: 
Bale & Heseress os i i oo 27 26 | Rambler... |... | .22 | -23 | :21%| 28 | .20 2 “20 | (23 | 19 | 22256] 118 | 22aae) 722 
a “ 3 00 “OL 4 23 ‘s -07 Rathmulien | 1 | .u3 |...... “63 «| ages ME och MOR anc OE .. ack ce 
ones a i} mt . “21 19 | Republic. .| 1 | .9234] 95 95 | .85 93 | 95 | 9 | 98 | 8 | o& J...... 
— Con su | 46 14 3 eis 1; | Van Anda.. i “UM 084 ‘a “UBh4| U3 ‘Bg be 19 -URbe] uss) 28a) 086) ooo. 
eeeeeceee e : . . . of . -é Virtue... . ‘ 9256) 1 . . . i Be.vace 
F'OtOSl. .-s00-+0+eee00 ‘ ‘s| cn 7 z 18 | 6 | 36 | wit isgie: {1 lise lugs fi'so (ties fuss (ioe liso lts7 [tse [1's [iso liso [1,000 
Gee maaneernrteererreretese] ag 3:00 | ‘29 31 ‘Ig | +e | -18 | Waterloo. .. |0.10 “Oasg| | 05. | Otsg| 10544] Sed | 049g) 20886] “0a36] 04 | C434] “0836) 205 | S00 
Standard Con....cccccccceees-| Gale | 10.00 | 4.5) | 460 | 40) | 400 | 4°25 | 4208 | Winmipeme | 1 | cieigl 2is'"| aaag| asic] Sidse| “isigl Lis’ | cig] is | ‘16 "| idsel Sie | TH 
Union Con..... ecceecseres Nev. 2.50 2 21 2 -20 21 Develop Co. 
Utah Con...... et eeeeesccoccces pe = 14 15 13 14 14 “ld | BC.G.Field. | 1 eciiE ee oo Eiouand 
Yellow Jacket..........cesses. 00 14 13 13 18 .13 Al Can. G. Fs 01 0546 “CaM 05546 0636 0534 O66 “(95 | 10656] .06 | .0636 058 0836) *" 250 
: 1 + eevece ee 66 o2§ vce cheese e- cece 
CALIFORNIA OIL STOCKS." = 
Name of May si. ; June tl. June eee Juve 4, June 5.) June 6 


Par |——-———_| —— 


Company. |shares.|Val.| H.; L.| H.; L | H. L TRC PERS CT ee 








SPOKANE, WASH.* 


























——___—__ -|_——$|§ —} —| — | —|} — a cee cose: aoe NAME OF Par; Week, Juve 15. NAME OF Par) Week, June 15. 
Anaconda .-. | 100,000 35.00 ceeeferes | il. is tal od a Company. val.|“B, ,; A. | Sales. val. A. | Sales. 
lue Goose... 0 ears marae: pes rane -]*5.0)16- 19. king — |— | —_ | — —— 
Buokhora...., | 16000/10.00). |. |... .feccccleeceeecce | 400 09 Oo) 14. 00} 12.00: “**"59 | Butte & Boston oe tA a 04%] 23,000 
Caribou....... 1 Miri | Meso Mis ane 49). 20.) 40) °25] .40).2222]...... | Comdecture .... 0.34} .08 ass 
Dominion .... 1 O}..... tenes w*yeees* | Crystal seve OF | ..... WU lnetns sac 
Home..... 1,00] 4°65]°4°55| 4.85] 4°4u} 4°60] 4.50] 4°65) 4°58! 4.80 “4.79 4 8.| 4.20] 1,936 | Deer Trail No. 2.. 61 | 06 | .07%| 13 -0434} 13,000 
Rational. ..... 5.0} 6 25].... | 6.25] ....]6 375].....|6.375] 6.25/6,375].....16 875| 6.00} 160 | Evening Star..... 1 | 04) 10 +26 ’ 
Petroleum.... 1.00] .85] ....) _ 5}. 8 85 35 .35| .80) . ., | Gold Ledge -Jesee] 194] 04 ay addictive 
San Joaquin 100].....] .. | 250 3.35 2.50 2.8" 3°10] 3:45] 8.00] 2.50] 2:95| 2:75] ‘185 | Golden Harvest. 1 | .0136| .0234) 6 16) 0 
West Lake . 1.00) .%5) .70) .70 -70 -70} .65| 2] .65] 68) .65| é5y | Insurgent ceed) cena Lf. sees feeeee +1244} 3,000 
ukon ....... 2°50) 1.00) 80) 1:00 80 1.00) °.85| “901 278) 1.60} [751100] leol...... Ph ae ae sspaseoel | <= ay . een eens 
California and Producers Oil Exchanges. Total sales, 2,371 shares. | bone PineSurp.Gon.. 1-18 ° sreeeebesseeens 
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NAME OF | rail 
Coupary. jval 


acacia..... 
Alamo..... 
Am. Con... 
Anaconda 

Anchor.... 
AnchoriaL. 
Antelope... 


Banner. . 

Battle Mt.C. 
Ben Hur... 
Black Bell. 
Blue Bell. . 
Bob Lee ... 
Buckhorn... 
Cadiliac ... 
Central C’n 
Champion.. 
Chicolo.... 

C.K.aN ... 
C.C.Col’bia 
C.C G Ext | 
oo core | 

pper 

Creede&CC 
GC. C. Con... 


Enterprise. 
F. Rawlings 
Favorite... 
Findley .... 
Garf. Con.. 
Golden Fi 
Gold Hill 
Gold.Sov’n. 
Hayden.... 
Ida May . 
Inde rndoe 
Ing. Con. 
Isabella. .. 
Jack Pot... 
Josephine... 
Key West.. 
Lexington. 
Magnet --- 
Margzaret.. 
Margery.... 
way.... 
MoT... 
Mobile ..... 
Moll.Dwyer 
Mollie Gib. 
Monarch .. 
Montreal. .! 
Moon-A’c’r 
Morning 8. 
=. poaaty 
Rosa.. 


National, pone 
Nellie V.. 
New Haven 
OliveB’nch. 
Oriole ...... 
Orphan ... 
Pelican..... 
caeeae 
Pilgrim.. 
Pinnacle... ° 
Portiland.. 
Prince Alb. 
Princess.... 


Pythtas.... 


Rob’tBurns 
Rose Maud. 
Rose Nicol. 
ae 3 = 
Specimen. 
Tornado... 
Touraine .. 
Trachyte... 
Uncle Sam. 
Union..... 
Vindicator. 
Work ..... 
Zenobia ... 





$# Colorado Springs Mining Stock om Total sales, ‘,694 194 shares. 


COLORADO SPRINQS, COLO.! 
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NAME OF COMPANY. 


Big Three.. 
Caiifornis.. 


a. _— Fields. 


Dec 
Deer ‘Trail Con.. 


Giant.. : 
Golaen Star 


Gold Hills er nn 


Knob Gill.. 


Majestic ... .. 


MONTREAL CANADA. 


_ Week, June '8. Week, June '8. 





NAME OF CoMPANY. 





Monte Christo........ 


Montreal-London. voee 
OKaDOZUD.... ee eeeeeee 





ttt 
“ek 


y . 
Rambler-Cariboo...... 
Republic von.. 


; f iad 
Slocan-Sovereign. eovece ase 























Name OF ComPary. (No. of| Last 
shares. 





Durango: 
Barradon y fe. 
—— aaa Sen. 

pusaya Guan.... 
Restauradora....... 

Guanajuato: 

Angus 


eeeceeseces 





Lus Ca Maravillas 


* Montreal Stock Exchange. Total sales, 158,650 shares. 


MEXICO, 








Name oF Oompary.|No. of 
Hi ; 
Neat det Monte.. 
San Francisco Hc 


Union Hacienda. 
Mexico: 
ny An.. 














hoacar . 
Lus ~ ae ava 
‘San y 7 ae 

Zacatecas: 
Asturiana y An.. 


C’delar. de Pinos 
Paima de Somb. 


ee teen e eee se we. 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS. 


DENVER, COLO. 




















Name ov (Par) June? / June 4. / June 5._; June 6. / June7. | Junes _ 
Company. |val.| B.j A. |B.) A | Bo) A.B i = ir Se wre les. 
Alamo. SC Oa eee 1636| 15%) ......|.. wee] AMM 28G¥alscs.. clos. a 
Anaconda .| 3 |":dsy|".9i |-220.|2°202:) on” “S554 | caves 08556) 22202 
DR cscs:<] RS sbspeneabovocestonests|vecvesdos-e-s] MORI WUDML ss sslovaessloseseslcosce | +scanes 
esd OM Necks i beace sh paeessl benedel x sesces] SUEMEIss ol SEE. Lisvons SM ieee Hl ieibson 
CK & N..| 1 fine "as “i ‘a, is tad oon -0284]. "3025e|.....- 5,000 
r...| 02! j ; d 0% 3 eee she->.- «1 aan a j , 
th pnd eee | : ik sor ono =sIh GB fees--s1- eeen s io = —_ = benee 
ndey | e EO A consul ceesb il Smcecel sekes a AOE] Ses. <Insens 000 
Gold Sov’n.| 1 |..... sano Bese a ee 0” =. = ssiw Meese. — 
Golden Age, | | .08 85a 0336 OG ee TO) oD cccsl ot aces RST] afoo0 
Indepen'ce | 1 mis a 616 ies 6184 82k Gane .63 Sib Gel ion os hac oee £00 
a ofl 0644) . 06 06%) “08 f é J 
Isabella ..| 1/1. 25 1. at 1725hg|U26 [1° 258q | 1.2884]. 1 25% 1. “See 1 ae ; ane _ 4 
Magnet R’k| 1|...... ; 0344) .U8%]} .0354) .08%] .055¢ ine 
an | : “age” “snes ne 1 013g) 21M)... wee.. Mebetbeneces 
ew Haven 08 e 8 8: 18 087 os .09' j 
New Zeal’d| 1 | .41 gy news a sieve, 7 ced m - Den ro 
Old Gold...| 1 | 20°36} /62 “Ne 02° | 201g} "02°". :0188] 0136] [C2 
Omega......-| 1) =. -0u6 005 | .01 | 005 | .006 | .005 |......] .005|..... : Ss 
OOo cacsd: 5 ee OE: Devens = air Saeeoabaee cece ancccd MAI 
Poritan.....| 1 015% 01% 0156 ‘01% O15) 015K) 0134) ° 10156) [0136] " 20154) 16136) ‘015, ne 
Vindicator.) 1 1.4936 iene... 1... LOGUE ocex-[on.0.] ee - =, "9000 


Wh.of Fort.) 1) (1K 

















0136) (0134| OL 02 L. O14)... 20361 2°27] sto00 


¢ Official Quotations Denver 8tock Exchange Total sales, 39,00 shares, 






















































PARIS. June 7, 

Name OF ComPany. Country. | Product. |Capital| Par | Latest Prices. 
Stock. | value. | divs. |Op’ning |Closing. 

Francs.| Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. 

Acieries de Creusot.... ce. Steel mfrs.. 2,000 75.00; 1,91500; 1,909.00 
Firminy.... a = = ec e 500 1235.00) 3,515.00} 8,549.00 
sed o Fives-L lle.. ms » os 500 $5.00 530 00 525 00 
- “ Huta-Bank..| Russia.. Iron & steel S00 |...000..| 4,675.00] 4,575.00 
4 ae emcee France......|/8teel mfrs.. 500 50.00} 1.70100) 1,675.00 
o we Coal...ecees: soecseses| 229.00) 6.86000) 6,85).U0 

Lower Cal..|Copper....../. 500 176.00} 2,930.00} 2,930. 
Russia......|Coal & Iron}. rrr ee 942.00 
8. Africa..../Gold...... ..| 3,375,00u 25 8.75 7.70) 41 50 
France......|/Coal........-| 600,00 800 70.00} 3,010.0.) 3,010.00 

Dombrow8. ...+.+-+e+++e++| RUSSIA .. ... Coal. Sesueniees 500 12.50} 1,045 00) — 1,000.00 
Donetz ccccec[tOOlecccescs0] cecceree| cccscsccleccccee-| 182-00] 1,' 15.00 
Dynamite Centraie...... EANNOS. «0026 Explosives.. oeececevce 500 20.00 450.00 435.00 
Escombrera-Bleyberg...| 8pa of RMB, coc 0v0selecccetoccs 500 $5.00} 1,28'00) 1,272 00 
Fraser River....-. ..sss+ Brite Goi’mb Gold........| 250,000 a dissents 95) 9.2 
Huanchaca ... «-..e..-..-| Bollvia..... |Silver. ..... 40,000,000) 125 5.00| 165.50] 160.00 
Laurium.... ......0.+-.+.| @reece......|/Zine & lead.| 16,300,000 500 80.00 60.0U 5911.00 
Malfidano........ :ccccces| Italy... ooe./ ZINC 12,500,000 500 50.00} 1,249.00) 1,210.00 
Metaux, Cie. Fran. de...| France...... Metal @iers.|25,000,090 500 380.00 -00 485.00 
See ERE ooo ssveens Algeria... ..|Iron.. . «| 18,312,500 500 40.00} 1,285 00] 1,205.00 
Napthe Baku... Russia...... Petroleum capeushase clesceeeee| 842.00] '824.00 
Napt aa saen aoe cocccee| 1,300.0] — 1,860.00 
Napthe ‘Nobel... " : = ane sahens 695.50 626.00 
parts = coeee e0e anne 14,025.00} 13,700.00 

Nickel... ... N. Caled’nia Nickel ......)10.000.000 10.00 420.06 478.00 
Conarrege... Spain... te, wees 000 93. 2,750 00} 2,757.00 
ae Colo’do oueeeas 450| "4.00 







a a dé VEs 
Salines du Mid 
Vielle Montagne 





France 
ee etc sileahes 
Belgium....'Zine ......| 9,000,000 








25.00| 1,060.00 1,058.00 
36.00)  "77v.00) "762.00 

























LONDON. June 8, 








































| Author- | Last dividend. 

NAME OF CoMPANY. Country. tsea | yFAr | ———___ ee 
capital. *|Amt.; Date. |Buyers/Sellers . 

£8. da | 8.d. £8. 4. a 

Alaska Geranetée. r £300,000/ 1 0 &) 21 |Mar., 1899) 17 6 ; $¢ 
Alaska-Mexican, & 200,000) 1 0 L) 0 4.8) May, 1900 17 6100 
alaska-Treadwell, g 1,000,000/5 0 0) 16 | 50 U5 2 6 
ansconda, Co s. jen 6,000,000} 5 0 0| 82 japr., 1900) 8 2 68 7 6 
De Lam r. 8-8 400,000} 1 0 0} 6 |May, 1900 3 | 40 
Elkhorn Priority (New), 87,500} 1 0 0/20 |June, 1398 1 8 8 9 
Golden Gate, g..........-- | Callfornia...... 80,000} 1 0 O}......).. 10 20 
Grand Central, g., Becccce | MOXIOO. ....9000- 300,000 1 0 0} 20 |Jan.;"i900] 15 u 17 6 
Hall Mines, c., 8........-.- | British Col..... 30),000} 2 0 0} 10 |May, 1899 1 6 1 6 
Le Rol, G....ccccce.cccccece a  ¥.ee-| 1,000,000} 5 0 6) 50 |Nov., 1899} 6 8 916 6 3 
Lillie,g.... ... eeseccecnevs | ROMED icc. os 25u,000} 1 0 0] 23g/Apr., 190U 7 6) 12 6 
Montana, @., 8...... .s00+. | Montana,.....,, 660,0uu} 1 0 0) 6 |Apr., 1899 8 t 40 
Mountain Copper. ........| California. ....| 1,250,000} 5 0 Oj11 0 pone 1900} 5 7 6) 512 6 
Newfoundland,c ....... Newfoundland. 250,000} 1 0 O)......].ceeee - 2 6 7 8 
Palmarejo & Mexican.g., | Mexico........ 400,000} 1 O 0} .....)..... 1 6 20 
Sisetton’s Independence. Colurado....... 1 0 0| 20 |Sune, i990] 216 3] 218 9 
Copiapo, C. ...+..-s00ee- Chile..... oe 2 0 0} 40 |Dec.,’1899] 4 u 0] 4 2 6 
Frontino & Bolivia, g.. .. | Colombia.. 1 0 0/16 |Oct.. 1899) 112 61115 9 
8t. John del Rey, e.. . Brazil..... 10 016 June, 1900} 1 7 6110 6 
OtahCon, eHighl’ndBoy 1 0 O| rts. aan 1898} 415 ul § 5 0 
vont: DP A cencalcacns 18 9118 
i 1 0 0} 10 '|Nov., 1999} 113 9] 116 3 
British yen Ocep. ° 1 0 0/20 |Mar.. 190} 13 o| 13 6 
inares, l. 3 0 0/150. |Mar., 19%) 9 0 O10 0 6 
Mason & Barry, 2 0 Ojluv |May, 1900) 317 614 2 6 
Rio Tinto, : ; ois ¢ May, ~ t 2 ol 7 6 

: 2 e y) 6] 6 

Tharsis, c. 2 0 0/150 |Apr., 190) 8 u Ol 8 : : 
Assoc. Gold Mine WOU} 1 0 0) 16 |Jan., 1900} 217 6) 3 0 O 
Broken Hill Prop.. 8. 000 8 0} 10 |Apr., 1900) 2 6 6) 2 7 6 
Great Boulder Prop .. 175,00u 2 0) 6 |Apr., 190, 119 6' 2 u 6 
Hannan‘s Brownhill, g.. oe 140,000] 1 0 0| 76 |May, 19/8 8 9/8411 8 
[Ivanhoe Gold Corp...... ° - eee.| 1,000,000} 5 0 0/50 ay, 19%/9 3 919 6 y 
Kalgurlie, g. ... ..-.-- — - oes 120,000} 1 0 U/ rte |Oct., 189915 5 U1 5 7 6 
Lake View Consols, g. .. - — 250, 10 9100 ay, 19/1015 0/1017 6 
Mt. Lyell M. & R.,1.,¢.... | Tasmanta.......) 900,000) 3 0 U) 0 |July, 1900}8 0 1 8 5 0 
Mt Morgan, g.. .......-++ ueensiand..... 1,000,000; 1 0 0} 7 |June, 19).) 416 38) 418 9 
Waihi, fo _.--2+-seeeee .. | New Zealand,..| 320,00) 1 0 0/26 ‘J.ne, 19/10 5 O]1:0 7 6 
Champion Reef, g........ Colar Fields....; 220,0u) 10 0| 40 |May, 1900} 6 1 8/6 3 9 
Mysore Gold, @.. ... e000: ” sone 250,000) 10 0/56 'Mar., 190) 6 7 6/610 0 
Nundydroog, reson inen ees = eoee 242,000; 1 0 0) 20 )Mar., 1900} 3 7 6) 310 90 
Ooregam, i=. 2000ce.ceevee Ze 1 0 0) 2u | pr., 190u) 816 3) 818 9 
I Pe 100/20 |" 190415 Ul 5 UO 

British 8. AT. chartered. 8o. Africa.. 1 0 0] rts |May, 1899}3 5 0} 8 7 6 
Cape Copper, © agrersnenes zs * : : $8 a as .% 91516 8 

ale # 5 u 

City & Suburban (New), g.| Transvaal. 40 0/80 |Aug, 1899) 510 0 518 5 
Con Deep Level, g. a = 1 0 O}xall June, 1898} 1 5 0) 110 0 
Crown Reef, g... se 1 0 0)18u |Nov., 1899115 5 0/1515 6 
De Beers Con., d Cape Colony. 5 0 O21 |Sept., 1899)27 5 0/2710 0 
Ferreira, Transvaal 1 0 0/3900 |Aug., 1899/21 10 0/2210 0 
@eldenbuis Deep, 1 0 0/80 |Aug., 1899} 910 Oly Ou 
Geldenbuis aes G-- sal 1 0 0);00 |Aux., 18991615 0] 617 6 
Henry Nourse, g.. se - eseese ‘ Ul 1 0 0/100 |Aug., 1899) 8 0 0) 810 0 
Jagersfontein, d ..........| Orange Fr. St.../ 1,000,000); 5 0 0) 60 Apr., 190U/15 10 0/16 0 @ 
Johannesburg Con.Invst.| So. Africa......| 2,750,000] 1 0 0] 20 |Nov., 1899, 1 18 912 1 8 
Jubilee, g.....---.+0ess --.| Transvaal,..... 50,000} 1 0 0/50 (Aug, 1899/6 0 0/610 0 
Langlaagte Estate, g.... ae esoeee| 470,000; 1 0 0) 30 iSept., 1894 $8 3 913 6 8 
May Con..g coscssee 2 eevee 293,000} 1 0 0) 66 |Aug.. 1899/ 410 O01 412 6 
Meyer & Chariton, g. eos - ecccee iuv,000} 1 0 0/80 |Jury, 1899/5 2 615 7 6 
Namaqua, C........- coccee ‘| ered 200,000} 2 0 0/40 |Dec., 1899/5 2 615 7 6 
Primrose (New). @.-......| Transvaal......| 300,000} 1 0 0/60 |Aug., 1899) 318 914 1 3 
BOOA MANA, G....->00000+. So. Africa.......| _ 490,000] 1 0 0/50 |Aug., 1899/,0 5 0/4010 0 
posaen, Zicescecceccceee | TrANSVAS! .....| 2,750,000) 5 0 0) 80 | Aug., 1899) 9 2 619 7 6 
OX ee aesnuee " evese-| 1,100,000} 1 0 0) 06 July, 18981 1 8 9 163 
— & Sack Prop., &-++-+8 = eeese.| 5,000,000} 5 0 0) 40 |July, 1895/6 0 0] 6 2 6 
WoIhuUter, K...rerereeceeee ’ esse) ~ 860,000 4 0 6| 20 'Feb., 1899/ 410 0) 415 0 














1 Ate 
2 Alal 
3 Alas 
4 Alas 
5 Alice 
6 Alli 
7 Ami 
§ Am 
9 Amé 
1) Ame 
1) Amé 
12 Ame 
3 Am. 
4 Am. 
15 Am. 
}6 Ana 
17 Anc 
18 Ang 
19 Ape 
2) API 
2 Apr 
2 Arg 
3B Arg 
4 Ari 
3 Assi 
6 Atl 
Au 
® Bal 
4 Bar 
§) Bat 
3) Big 
2 Big 
8 Bos 
44 Bos 
35 Bos 
3 Bos 
37 Bos 
38 Bos 
39 Bos 
4) Bos 
4i Bos 
2 Bos 
8 Bre 
4 Bu 
$ Bul 
45 Bui 
$7 (Cal 
$8 Cal 
49\Ca 
Cer 
51 Cel 
2 Ce 
3Ch 
4.Ch 
Cle 
3% Co 
Co 
58 Co 
59 Co 
Co 
61.Co 
2 Co 
8 Co 
4 Co 
65Ce 
66 Cr 
Cr 
68.Cr 
69\De 
De 
71\De 
2 De 
BD 
74D 
Ds 
76D 


Ng 
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Author- |SharesIssu‘d| Dividends. | Author- SharesIssu’d Dividends. 
j i a a = } v i 1ze ey 
_ = — ” capital z {Par| Paid, Total Latest. eee ge - Capital No, |Par| Paid, Total = __ Latest. i 
| ee Stock. | NO [vai] 1900. | toDate.| pate. amt.| Stock. Val| 1900. | toDate. |“Date Amt. ' 
— : ge a ee en Oe - ee a j 
Ps | ‘ oe te ps : 7 
a eee Cal . $500.000; 100.006) 5 $30,000} $225,000) April |1900) .15  |!121)/ Horn-Silver, g.s.c.sp.1../Utah.| 10,000,000] 400,000) $25]........ $5,259,000 Mar. .|1899) .05 
es CG cal & Iron »pf Ala...} 2,506,000! 25,000) 16 aI 87,500 87,500] May.. 1900 ES ‘NNORMOB iacccsccencvececs Idaho 1,000,000) 1,000,000) 1 $8,188) oor 188 aoe. ee 01 ff 
3 Alaska- Mexican, g.. Alask| 1,000,000) 180.000 5| 36,000) 465,031 April. /1900 +10, [138 Idaho, 8, L.......+...0.-+- |B.Col anne 500, 000} 1j..eee ro 292,000 eee -05% iy 
i ska-Treadwell, g.. Alask] 5,000,000) 200,000) 25) 150,000) 4,370,000 April.|1900 -3744) 124 Independence Town & M\Colo..| 1,25 000) 1,250,000 1 50, 10} 50,000). une. | 90 01 i 
— Se er Mont.| 10,000,000} 400.000} 95).........- 1,075,000] April./1898, .05 |/125 International, z......... Mo...} 1,000,000/1,000,000) 1 30,000) 30,000' June. |1900) .0144 4 
5 Alice, & ¢ came waa ees cic. 500.000] 450,000] “yl... 2222! 31,500]Dec.. (1899.07 1/126 Iowa. g. 8. le... cceeeeees Colo..| 1,666,667)1,666.667, 1 7,500) 97,500| Jan. ./1900) 0084 =i 
saline ated, C.s+sse4e¢ Mont | 75,000,000) 750,000] 190} 8,000,000] 4,500,000] April.|1900 2.00 |/127/Iron Mountain, g.s.1. i./{Mont.| 5,000,000] '500,000] 507.500) April. 1808] 102 
i amale “gy : Colo..! 1,000,000) 1,000,000) 1 10,000) 10,000) June. |1900) .01 1128|Iron Silver, Sl........... Colo..| 10,000,000 500,000 2,500,000) A pril. 1889} .20 a 
Reena: Boiss se+ses~=s* Golo..| 600000! "6002000 1/ 102,000] 121.882/May..|1900) .10 |/129 Isabella. Dc swee iannwea Colo. 2,250,000}2, 250,000 607,500) Mar. .|1900) .08 Boe 
a iecs tak... »..{Md. ..| 1,500,000! 60,000] 95) —'75.000|  802.500|Mar..|1900/1.25  ||130 Jack Pot, g..-.-..--...., Colo..| 1,250,000|1,250-000, 75,000 Dec. . |1899| 106 B 
W American ‘Goa v.s.¢.1.1C ‘olo..| 3100050001 300/000 io! ss 446,000/ Dec. .|1899| .04 |/131/ Jamison, g..----.+-. ss. Cal ..| 3.900.000} 390,000) 50,700) A pril.|1899| 10 i 
iiAmerie eRe peel. U. 8. 32.500.000| 825,000] 100) 1.203.985] 1.832.675 / April, 1900214 |132 Keystone, si eaiihaais Colo..| —1,500,000|1,500,000 35,000|Mar. (1894 10116 i 
; a aes i: Wire, pf.. -.| 40,000,000] 400,000! 400! 2,100,000} 4.900,000/July..|1900 1.75 |/133/ Klondike Bonanza, Ltd. |Klond| — 750,000) 52,750) . 12,000 Aug -- 1809 (24 i 
if cr Steel & Wire, com. 1: S. 50,000,000) 500,C00) 100) 1,750,000) 1,750,000) July.. 1900 1.75 }\134| Lake Superior Irop...... Mich, oo oe 5 2,188,000 Feb.. 1608)1.00 et 
Am. Zine, Lead & Sm..../Mo. 2,500,000) 60,000) 25, 60,000) 180,000) Jan. . /1900 1.00 |/135| Last Chance, s. 1. --|B.Col «a el oo 1 popes - aaa -05 By 
Anaconda Copper......+. Mont. 30,000,000 1,200,000) 25) 2,400,000} 14, 550,000] April. 1900/2.00 ||136| Last Dollar, g............ Colo..| 1,500, ‘aan 1 Belt “eb... poet 02 p 
fanchoria Leland, g......|Colo..| 600,000! 600,000] “Y/........6. 198.000) A pril.| 1899 08 1/187|Le Rol, £....00ssescesees B.Col} 5,000,000) 200,0¢ * lesan 1,305,000) Nov... /1899)1.20 14 
sl anglo-M« -xican, g.. -«|Mex..| 2,001,625} 400,230) 5].......... 1,825,048) Dec ..]1899) .24 138] Lexington, Rirseewace oaee(CGlO:. 1,500.000/1,500,000) IJeeeeeeeees tetteseees lessee lee elias se F 
Bang Alask} 1,009,000) 100,000) 109 70,000 210.000| Jan, .}1900) .07 FO IGS Fs cisccsievetereansis Colo..| 1,250,000} 250.000) 5) 45,117} 349.300! April. 1900) .05 +} 
i Apolo Cony B see eee {|Golo. | “6o0'000) 600.0001“ y}...... 25.000, Aug. (1898) .01 | |140 Little Tiger, g............|Cal...| "500,000 500,000] 1 15,000} 47,500 Feb. . 1900) 0114 ii 
» Appie F a Piccwascetee fete 500,000, 500,000) 1)...eleet 16,000/Oet.. .|1899| :01. || 141 Mammoth, g.8.¢ Utah.| 10,000,000] 400,000, 25} 80,000} 1,690.00 April. 1900) 10 i 
? acetal -Juniata, g...|Colo..} 1,300,000) 650,000 Q} oe eeseeses 156,000) Oct... — = ||142) Marion Con. ioe . yeaa Seen ansls ee Re aca eas a = 4 
x APgonatit, Ziececeesseees Cal. .| 2,000,000) 200,000, 10 70,000 490,000 May.. 13 ~ |}143) Mary McKinney. g.. . — Sassoon’ ta aso) toa 30, sae a De .- Hsools” 7 if 
4 Arizona Copper.. oe fAriz..| 3,190,550)........ Wi 421,153) 1,809,572) Mar.. pn =| 144| Maryland Coal, pf. M eee aan ane 1.000 660 geet a ce beet — / is 
% Associated, Scale ee-fColo..| 1,250,000 1,250,000) 1).......... 84.000 Keb... 1890 a ee — aunaear Geman aaa ; = aoe 19001 YG i 
HAtlantic, C....eee. «+}Mich.| 1,000,000) 40,000) 25| 80,000} 860,000 Feb.. a 2. Of 146) Mereur, Bitanaueceesantas — el “cee 25) oa ——_ se. = 12h if 
iAurora, i......sses seseeee{Mich.| 2,500,000 100, 000) Whevecee-e 890,000 June. If n- - | 147| Missouri Zine Fields, pf.. ec x = nae "7 aoe aaa — “am 3 
BBald Butte, g.S....6ee06fMont.| — 250,000) 250,000} VJs veeeeeees 769,648 Dec.. cian i 148) Modog, g. s.. aaaueyeens ae” a ceaeeels eee 1) b , _— oo = os ia 
% Bankok Cora Belle, s....|Colo..} 600,000 600,000, V}iseeeeeees 107,510 July..|1896) . 149) Mollie Gibson, BiDeesiaicns Son 1'000'000'1.000,000 1)” 120.000 12000014 pril, ee 12 fi 
9) Battle Mtn. Con., g.-....|/Colo..} 2,500,000 2,500,000 i cvonneneghese*an eee lanes is peas eu 150) [reer ers os no i eaae pron oll $0 ne ao - = aon = tf 
3 Big Seven, g..... ee 100,000, 100,000 Dotianannse 6,000 April aa = 151| lontana Coal & o e... 7 2 pyes ae 25) 5 == ~ oo . if 
WIBig SIX, £.S. +00. .ceecseee --|Colo.. 500.000) 500.000 1} aacamaiewe 15,000 May.. Ons 0074 152 Montana, Ltd., g. S...+++|Mont. ooo ~ = an” dca 7 pt res 12 i 
3 Boston. Aurora, pref... «| MO... 800.000! = 32,000} 25) 37.120 66,160 May.. 1900 = | 153 MontanaOre Purebas’g.. — \caeaee a —_ 25 50, 1,5 ca oe 1.00 i ‘ 9 
4 Boston & California...../Cal.. 600,000, 600,000] 1] ........4. (2,000 June. 1899 -00  1/154| Montreal, g. .........06. ve om 1,¢ ree eae Bacdncavead woe aa .0034 iY 
% Boston & Colo. Smelting Colo.. 750,000) 15,000) 59} 22.500} 292,500 gy bees = | 155 Monument, Bove seeeeeees coe eae = oa Bixccwsieisaies ona da — 01 i 
43 Boston Duenweg, z..... Mo...} 1,000,000) 40,000! 10) 20,1100) 52,000 May. .|19 ) — | (156 Moon-Anchor Con., g.... Co 0.. ee 6 aoe 1) shana ceude —— eg - : 0714 ‘ 
% Boston Get There, z..... Mo.. 250,000, 22,500! 10! 11,250 22,500) May. bem — |]157| Moose, Becrereceseeceees — oe 66 mae a= — Fe De — .01 F 
8 Boston Little Circle, z...|Mo- K.| 1,000,000) 100,000) 40! 50,000) a 130,000 May../1 1 x - Morning Star Drift, &..--/Ca eee 24 i a |ertreeeeese 8 a Nov.. ; 09) “y ‘g 
39 Boston & Mont. Con.. Mont.| 3.750.000) 150,000, 25} 2,700,000 17,200,000 May wT 00/10. a. 11150) MOrse, £...-.cscesccceese Colo.. se eools 1, ee 1) Chieaderas 215,65 899) .12 ‘ 
4) Boston Providence, z....| Mo... 150,000) 15,000) 10) 3,750) 11,250 May, ./1900} -05  |1160 Mountain Beauty, g... --|Colo.. 2,0 spe Pe ates gaa) tee cnaasl uote se lsoaal cranes Hy 
DON. Dieiacsscirecests 'Cal...| 1,000,000, 100,000) 10 10,000} 20,000 Jan. . 19900] 10 161| Mountain Copper........ = re oon a 5 660,000) a April. iI a 64 rs 
2 Boston Sunflower, z....|Mo.. 150,000} 15,000; 10),......... | 4,500 Oct... a 3) || 162 Mt. Rosa, Becscccccovsces Co 0.. = Pe os Teese eens v5. : — : aad 04 y 
@iBreece. i.....+.+e0 ececee ‘Colo..| 5,000,000) 200,000 25} 10,000) 80,000 Feb. . 1900) = |163| Mt. Shasta, g... .....++- Cal... ee aoe . Sadaaaae nae May.. = .30 
4 Buffalo Hump, g........ ‘Idaho! 2,500,000, 250,000 10) 125,000 125,000 oe “3 164 Moulton, , eerie ee | Me _ —. oe = 40:00 — om ( ret... can 05 
§ Bullion-Beek & Champ...|Utah.| 1,000,000) 100,000 10) 50,000) 2,488,000 May ..|1900) .10 11165 Napa Con., q...-....+ ++ iCal .. 5,000.00] 149°054| 104 149.054) 1341-486 Mar 19900 100 ¥ 
$\Bunker Hill & —— |Idaho} 3,000,000) 300,000, 10) 195,000 _ 906,090 May ..| 1900) - ‘ |/166/National Lead, com.... |U. S..| 15, aoe 1 pe — eee ae . Mar.. —_ 1.00 j 
#iCalumet & Hecla, c......) Mich} 2,500,000) 100,000) 25) 3,000,000 69,850,000) June,.!1900)1 ).00 1167 National Lead, pf....... ei oS ye oa 00! bes 7 7 June. | z 1.45 He: 
Cambria Steel.........0+ T/Pa. ..| 16,000,000) 320,000, 50 230,000) 1,440,000) May. . Bima — 168 New Central Coal........ eo’ — : om = 2)) pope 4 — April. an -40 
4\Cariboo- McKinney, g.. .|B.Col 800,000 800,000 Bee oa eel 311,965 June. | re -01146)1169 ROWE RONG ai9: cecaasness on pais ene ot — . ata arm hy 1900! -20 ‘ 
sCenten | Eureka, g.s.Lc..|Utah. 5,000,000 100,000) 25 117.700) 2.267.700 April. [190 TOO) OUND. Gis Biss c.cecccnes a: -_ 3 aan 00 Sean 6. me a 1900'2.00 3 
51 Center Creek, 1. Z....-.. |Mo....| 1,000,000; 100.000, 10 10,000 10.000 Feb. . | bee -10 171 New York, Zinc... .,....| Mo... oo ao meee en a ca es 25 ; 
Central Lead, l.......... |Mo...| 1,000,000) 10,000) 100 25,000) 167,000) May ~e | -50 172/N.Y.& Hon Rosario, s.g./C. -- 1,500, 15 von . 75, 287, - May --/1900) .10 
BChampion, J. S...0.-eeee \Cal... 340,000} 34,000) 10).......... | 321,700) Nov «188 9 oe | 173, North § Star Mines........ coe ar 5,000. 25 re 10). Siewonss — Nov.. — .20 
hCharleston, p. P......0006 IS. @..| 1,000,000! 10.000) 100).......... | 200,000 June . |1899)2.00 14 INUIROR isc ewcnssccacdecc \Co ~ 625,00 — +o \%). peeves 35. 00 Aug. .|1! “ 0044 
SiCloverdale, Z....seseseee ++| Mo. .| 1,000,000! 100,000, 10 30,000) 30,000 April.|1900) .20 1/175 Okanogan, g......+..++++ | Wash See — Bite pe 3.125 Oct... i 0 4 
H Colonial, 1... 2s. sees eevee i\Mo...] 1,000,000 1,000,000 Bis anions | 10,000 Aug... 1899 OL 176 Old Colony Zine & Sm../Mo... 1,100, OB. 3e8 10} 33.8 : 33.332 April. i ~ 5 
Colorado Smelting...... \Mont.| 1,000,000) 100,000, 10........... | 1,945,000 Jan .. |1899) 1.00 177 Omega, Fo... .eeeeeee eens \Colo..| pte oranges 1) = | Sete ee O16 
WAOMMBIA, Lo .seceiceeeees \Mo.. 500,000; 48.500 10 9,700 9,700 May.. |1900) 10 | 178 Ontario, s, | eer Utah. | oe oe 100 90,006 — Api mon 30 
9 Commodore, nie “JColo..| 1,200,000, 1,200,000 flececec lees | 432,000 Jan, ./1899) .04 | 179 Orphan Belle, g.......... Colo., oe ee one meses 09 
6) Commonwealth, z., pref. f.| Mo * 500,000) 100,000) 5 30,000) 50,000 June . 1300) 05 180 Original Empire, g...... Cal... 5,00 ae aoa , oo Oct... = 1.00 Fi 
61. Consolidated Gold Mines |Colo.. 1,000,000'1 000,000, 4 40,000) 50,000 aoe aee ee 181/Csceola, ¢ -++|Mich,. 2.500, oad seen 3,358 oo June. js “ 8.00 } 
2 Consolidation Coal ......|/Md...| 10,250,000) 102,500 100) 205,000) 5,921,650 Feb. yr 200 182 Parrot, Sevens snoess .--|Mont. Lyte 23 poe 3. — Jan. .|1900 1.50 | 
Cons. Zine & Lead, pf..|Mo... 400,000) 400,000) 4 8,000) 8,000| Jan. - {1900} +20 1183) Pennsylvania Coal.......|Pa.... oven ; 146 eo an selec nn ‘ 
4 Continental, eens os 1,500,000) 350,000) 10)... .ccccccclecce secsclovcece|s ales: see f184 Pennsy lvapia C ON, B...-e! Cal... 5, 15 = ao a ne May..| a -10 : 
Cordell. z. 1... alatcaten Mo.. 300,000! 60,000, 5 15,000] I a 19000} -05  |]185| Pennsylvania Steel, pf. ‘|Pa. .. ee ; ree 52 v7 Jan.. oe 7 1.75 
6 Cripple Creek Con., g.. “|Colo.. 2,000,000 2,000,000 1 160,000 160,000 Mar. . (1900) -O8 1/186 Petro, ists tabetascan aces |Utah. 1,000 000) 2 od 32 ) Oct... {1 a -0214 H 
6 Crogsus. g..... Saawk awe iCal.. 1,000,000, 190,000 5 45,600 93,100 June. {1900} -06 187 Pharmacist ae \Colo.. 1,500,000/1.500,00 | 84,000) Jan. ./1893) 01 | 
6\Crowned | King, g. S. 1... {Ariz _| 6,000,000) 600,000 242,760 May. . /1899) -O2 11188 Pinnacle, g......++++.00. Colo.. eee are eer vaeeees |e sealers at i 
6 Dalton & Lark, g.s.1.. ..|Utah. 2,500,000 2,500,000 87,500 Mar. -| 1896) -0046 180) PIONCEP, Fics 56.0 cc000 Cal... ae ao i 62.500 Mar... oot 1246 ‘ 
Daly, Saahuaonnnwaien ‘Utah. 3,000,000, 150,000 2,925,000 Mar. (1897) 25 190 Pittsburg Coal, pf........ Pa... 32,000,00 308, “ 100} 1,¢ isn) —— April. 190K 1.75 
‘l Daly we st, gE. Bodie ote | 3,000,000) 150,000 : 345,000 May..|18 900} 225 191) Plumas Eureka, g....... Cal aa 1,406,250) oe 10} 84 = 2 i, 544 April. 1900 -60 
TDAMON, F..000scccccceges «| 2,000,000) 2,000,000) 1)... cee leew annetaeanes | TO POTURN, Bia: chcsiccicicics Colo.. 3.000, 001 aoe - 1) 330.04 ‘ 2,887,080 May.. 1900 .02 1 
BDeadwood-Terra, g “1S. D..+ 5.000.000! 200,000) 95). 0 00...0.. 50,000, May.. 98} 15 193 Princess, Se pal eaaecanes Colo.. 1,000,000/1, WH. 1 ie 45,000, May .\1896) 01 ; 
74\Deer Trail Con., g......./Wash| 3,000,000 3,000,000) 1.......... 55,000 Dee. | 1809) -00}9)/194 Prince Albert, g.......« Colo.. 8,000,000/3,000,000)  1]......eeeeleceeseressleeeeeefes eels sv H 
(De Lamar, Zo S.vveeseesee(daho} 2,000,000, 400,000) 5 48,000! 2, 304. 00 May «|S 900) -12 }/195 Queen Bess Propr., s. 1. B. -Col 500,000 100,000 bauer aceite 5.000, July.. 1899 121g F. 
Della S., g.....06 acmauwen Colo .} 1,000,000 1,000,000) 1) ......... | 60,000 Jan .. | 1897 01 0, mace iil DRC icsse casas 4,300,000 43,000 100} Tere ao 1,845, 411 May. -/ 18001 | .50 Fed 
Hite. 1. S. .<ccueeseeoo ae 100,000) 100,000 1 4.475 8,575 May. -|1900} 01 DOT QUOT Cnc acridesseecuess Mich. 2,500,000 100,000} 25) 500, 000) 11,570,000 Feb.. 1960 5.00 j 
®BiDesloge Con., 1.......006 Mo. .| 1,000,000) 100,000) 10 20.0000) 70.000 May. .|16 900), 20 198 Rambler & Cariboo, s. 1. - B. Col 1,000,000/1 000,000} 1 tise evel 60. 000 Dec.. 1899 01 i 
TONE ts ci e+. |Utah.| 125,000, 125,000 i 10,000} 10,000 April. 1900 02 190) RAVOM Gs... cccctccccsses jC olo.. 1,500,000) 1,000,000) 1) 50,000) 119,500 May.. 1900 ‘Ot 1a 
® Doe Run, Nicaea ... ..|Mo...| 500,000 5,000) 100 12,500 102.560 May. ./1900 50 }|200| Reo, S. 1... ..+.seeeeeeees B.Col 1,000,000/1, 0.00 Vjeeee eae 297.500 Jan... 1808 10 + 
slDutch. ¢........ cneeecee, {Cal ..} 1,300,000! 130,000! 10)........0. 39.000 Feb. .|1808 .05  |/201 Republic Con., g........ |W ash oo ¥500,(000'3. ae Hs 1 105,000 382. 500] Mar.. |1900) 01 i 
8 Eldorado, eee recat ICal...| 1,000,000; 100,000; 10).......... 10,000 July...|2899 .10 ||202 Republic Iron & Steel, pf! \U. S..| 25. yore 212 : 100 743,994) 1,587,989 July.. 11900/1 . 6 iy 
8iElkhorn, New, s.1.......|Colo.. 487,500) 87.500) Si... .ccccee 1,325,000 June. a 48 RUG RO WEIOS Bic acccccesosssc \Cal oe 1,000,000) 100, 0 20,000’ Aug . |1899) 20 : 
M/Elkton Con. Ea ERS IColo..| 1.250.000! 1.125.000 1 33,750 TA, = Mar.. 1000 .03 ho Russell- -Ir We Bec ccccans Poa —_ ' ae one Oct.. ‘a 10 ; ; 
SEI Paso, g. s . << 900.000) 900,000) 1)... eee eee 12.3 3Jan. soe 01 ode oe ato, & Bewcecccecee ig . aeees ‘spoon ib : si 2.494.500 Mar peee 0044 4 
¥i Empire State-idahio.....|Idaho| 1,000,000, 98.514 10 495.363 June. 1900) .30 |}206 St. Joseph, SI [eote.:| 1000000] 200'000| "|... 22200] 2 825.g80) Mar../1900) 50 : 
Enterprise, s. l......... IColo.. 500,000} 500,000) 1]. ..... eee. 900,000 Sept.. 1898) 05 ||207 Seventy-Six, g.8 eos Colo.. 1,000,¢ 200,000) 5 2,950! Mar. 1898) 01 ; 
® Fanny Rawlings, g. s..  1@olo..| 1,000,000 1,000,000] 1]... ccc... 20,600) Aug../1899) .01  |}208 Santa Rosalia, g. 8. - Cal... 100,004 100.000) 1 vevese 135, 5,000 Sept. ~/ 1898 05 ; 
MW Favorite, g......ccceces «/Colo..!  1,200,000,1,200,000, 1 48,000 48,000 April. 1900) 04 ‘200 Silver King, g. s. 1....... Utah. — 150,000) 20 375,000) -" 5,000) May. 1900) “50 
Federal Steel, pf.. .!U.S..) 100000,000) 582,610) 106 8.195,660 4,793,520 April. 1900)3.00 210 Small Hopes, s... eee Colo.. 5,000. 06 : 900,000] 20 beeen nes 9.000 Feb. . |1899) 10 
91\Federal Steel, com.. Be 1U. S../100000,000) 464.843) 100° 1,743,161) 1,743,161 Mar.. 1900 2.50 {Ig | is Smuggler, s. 1. Z. .«...... Colo.. epee 1,000,006 1, 300,000) . “485, 000 May..|\1$ 900 03 
®iFern, g........ a Col 200,000) 200,000 Or on Cate | 10,000 Jan = 1898| -05 |/212 South Eureka, g........ Cal --} 1,500,006 300,000] eee ae 12,000! May.. /1898 “04 
8 Ferris-ff: aggarty, c. g.8...|W yo.| 1,000,000 1,000,000) 1 .......665 \ _5,000 Feb. . 1899) -00346}]218 3 South Swansea, s. 1. “Colo, 150,000 150, 000 Ricscvecaces |  165,000/Oct.. .|1899 05 : 
MlFlorence, S.... v.ss....,.|Mont.| 2,500,000) 440,000) 5 22,000 252,000) April. 1900) 05 : 214/Specimen, g.....cccccess Colo,.} 1, 200, 000/1, OOOO), Boos cc cegee Jeteeeseree wees leon] a Lae fi 
%5 Frisco Con., “Ds. e Ti |Tdaho} 2:500,000, 500,000] 5 ....ee eee 920,000 Nov, .|1899) .25 ne 5 Squaw Mountain, ae -|Colo.. aan "000|2000, 000) Dl ceceseces | 10,000 Nov. ./1899) 001g i 
% Galena. s. lg Bo v+eeeee/ Utah) 1,000,000; 100,000) 10.22... 71,000 Sept. | 897) .05 = ||216 Standard Con., g. «siOss 000,000] 200,000) 10 40,000) 3,939,226 May. ..|1900) "10 i 
¥ Garfield C wae es ../Colo..| 1,200,000!1,200,000}  1/........68 34,000 May. (ied 01 i217, Standard, ice. wie fii oa = : oo = 1 S65 600 17 poe April. 1899 .06 4 
8 Geyser Marion. f.. eee es Utah. | 1.500.000} 300.000} 3 .......... 96,000 Sept... 1898 02 21S) |Stratton’s Independ’ce..|Colo. 5,6 1 5 960, 1,920, | June. {1900} 48 4 
Gold Coin of Victor, g..../Colo..; 1,000,000 1,000,000) 1): 100,000) 460,000 May. 1900} 02 rota Ce Gis cass casicaces Colo..| 2,500,000 2, 500.004 1 125, 000; 975.000 May. -ji8 900) .01 j 
10'Gold D posit, @......06 *"lAolo..| 500,000! 500.000 1 10,000} 10,000 Mar.. oot onl = oma l itbecinionnee hoe ay oe = = oe ae 231! 500\ May... ‘leee 2 
Wi Gold & Globe, B. .... [Golo a 750,000} 750,000] 1|.......... 51,625 July... 189 | -0044)| | 221/Tamarac Giticane hawwad Mic -| 1,500, 50, 25 300,000! 6,57 70,000} June. \! 900)7 00 La 
Gold King, Rcidammeenses }Colo..} 1,000,000) 1,000,000 1 90,000 180,000 June. _ .03 i222) RON AE Scceassnesness Colo..} 1,500,000) 300,000 Mester ess 812,000} Dec. .|1899} 9 fl 
ee vereign, e: can «-|Colo..|  3,000,000/3,000,000} 1)... ee. eee ee woes eee| sees ws Jeanalees ae 223 —— Ze vevccecceecee ee oe —— tneearaacleetnns lattes: goeleeeees Ay 
WlGolden ( tyele, g.. .../Colo..! 1,000,000} 200,000) 5 50,000 308,500 May.. Is 0) .05 ||224 OUFAING, GF... ccecccccees |Colo..} 1,250, ‘| 25 A 1 7,500) 8 April. | bee 07 4 
ilblden agle, g... Colo.. 500,000) 500,090) 1 5,000 25,000 June. 1900 O1 225' Union, Kovesecevecceeens Colo..|- 1,250,000) 1,250,000 Miienmneude 82,744 June.|1896) .01 Fa 
WiGoldcs en .! a 600.000} 600,000) 1)... ..eeeee 569,480 Feb. .(1897) .01 || Union Leasing.......... \Colo..} 1,000,000|1,000,000 Biseeiendans 336,000 July.. |1895} 04 a 
107 Molden Fisooe, |S. D..| 1.000.000! 100.000] iinssacnns 155.000 Feb. 1898] 15 |/227 Union, Z. leo... see eeeeees |Kas.. 500,000} 500,000 ol 5,000 5,000 June..|1900| .01 A 
ISGolden Star, ry Ont...) 1,200,000 1,200,000 BE iavienianeds 45,500) July.. 1899) 00% (238 United, z. 1., pref........ |Mo... 6,000,000) 240.000} 25 12,729 5,395 April.|1900| .50 t 
19\Grafto Saree ..-(Colo..} 1,000,000/1,000,000! 1) .......66. 10,000 Oct... 1899) 01 |2: ) United Verde, ¢ Wewsene -| Ariz... eee 300,000 10, 750,000. 1,612.50 1) May oom 50 ie 
10Grand Central. gz Utah.| — 250,000) 250,000) 1)...... 666,250 Sept. .|1899 24 [230 MEM Bis k..ccccatesecdiemss Utah. 1,000,000) 100,006 10}... eeeees | _ 179,000 io -|1899) 02 | 
11 Grand (ulch.........+++ | Ariz.. 250,000) 240,000) 1 9, 600 9,600 April. }1900) 01 |231 Victor, Reser seseeeeeeeees \Colo.. 1,000,000) 200.000} 5)...... seee| 1,155,000 Dee. -|1898} 50 i 
l2Grass Valley Expl .. .|Cal.. 100,000) 30,000) 2 37.500 67.500 May ..|1900) 25 [22 Vv indicator, Con., ee iC olo.. 1,500,000 1,065,000} 1) 106,500 411,000, A pril.|1900| [05 i 
3Greater Gold Belt, g.. “2601 ‘.) 5,000,990'3,800,000) 3 76,000) 76,000 May. .|1900) 02 [238 War Eagle Con., g. 8. ¢..|B.C..| 2,000,000 1 :750,000} 1 52,500 545, .250| Feb. -|1900} .011¢ - 
1 reat ./Cal. | 1,000,000) 100,000) 10 86,500) Sept... 1899 225 j234 What Cheer, Z......... Mo... 225, —_ 22,500 10 of500 9,000) Feb. .|1900| .20 he 
115 Hall a Lid. ‘1B. Col} 1,500,000, 250,000) 5... 120,000) May../1899) 24 |/235 Wolverine, C............. Mich.} 1,500,000 60,000) 25 120,000 390,000) A pril.|1900 2.00 / 
116 Hecla Con ee “IMont | 1.500.000} 30.000| 50)... 2,190,000) Dec. .| 1898) 50 |/236) Work, &.........ee.e eee. Colo..| 1,500,000/1,500,000} 1...........). teseeseslececeelecsslecees: ; 
17 Hidden Treasure, g......| Cal...| 500,000) 360,000) 1). 3.600) July... 1899) .01 (234 Yellow Aster, g..........(Cal...| 1,000,000} 100,000] 10)" ”” 100,000 423.789) May ..|1900) -20 i 
18 Holy Terror Zz Peal 8.D.. 500.000) 500,000) 1) 172.000) Jan. . 1900) .01 238) Ymir, g feat akdawance canes B.Coll 1,000,000! 425.000} 5!.......... 30,000 Nov, .|1899) | i 
Mie o oO \Colo.. 50,000) 50,000) 1} ¥ 75,000 June. 1900) .50  |/239 Zenobia, g........++. bees Colo..| 1,000,000| 1,000,000] 1)......... | 10,000) Feb. ./1898! .01 : 
1 Homest ake, ee Sc catavcosttht D. .| 21,000,006) 210,000} 100) 525,000) 8,668,750) May../1900) .50 |]...)....6. Pie weweeee 4s eeeees KGOGneloesatceedadhdsaecceetedee wneean ba Ctlegeaceecedlanacse ete ean ; 
| i | | | | ( | | | | 
ee si ep a. ee sia aca a ac a Ets Mesa ed mai : eet. 
G., Gold. §., Silver. L., Lead. C., Copper. Z., Zinc. Q., Quicksilver. I. Iron. This table is corrected up to June 2d. Correspondents are requested to forward changes or additi ons. { 
Pris ergy re Ne eee ee eee 
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THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 
ec 
CHEMICALS, WM MINERALS, RARE ew re ETC. —CURRENT © PRICES. 











| Peemsebens —Carb. 
ND. sa6sc6s shi eoee Ib 
Chloride, com’l.... ... 


Abrasives — 
Carborundum, 
Niagara Falls, Powd., 


"ib. $. Ya rg 


: ; $0.10} Cadmium 
Minute No. 1 15 Ace tate, pure white 


BO. 15.5000 


| sistummens 4 ‘rude- oe ‘d 
TI@75¢ binoxide.. 
Crude, pow’d 
75@S85% binoxide.... 
85@.90% binoxide.... 
90@95% binoxide.... 
CHSIOTERR, .ss0ccasesesecs 
Ore, 50%, Foreign 


Calcium —Acetate,gr ray. : 





Chester, Mass 
Crushed Steel Carbide, ton lots. so b. | 
i Niagara Fails, N 
Carbonate, ppt 
— com’l. 


PUR ccastsapes 
Grains, in kegs...... 


Grains, in kegs...... 
Chester flour, in kegs. 
Grains, in kegs..... 
Peekskill flour.in kegs 
Grains, in kegs. .... 
Crude, ex-ship, N. Y.; 
Kuluk (Turkey).... 
Abbott (Turkey).... 
Naxos (Greek) h. gr. 
Pumice Stone, Am.powd., 
Italian, powdered.... 
Lump, per quality.... 
yom —* bia 
Lump, per a. 
Rouge. per quality.... 
Steel E mery, f.0.b. 


30% shen 100 Ibs. 


~ tland, Am., 


| Marble—Flour.......... sh. ton 
Mercury—Bichloride.... 
Mica— - Y. gr’nd, coarse 


Sheets N. C., 





Sand cement, 400 Ibs... 

Slag cement, imported. 
Ceresine— 

Orange and Yellow..... 
MMR CG brent 

1c oe bulk 


Na 


ge me, ea b. : Dillsboro, 
aioe ai Wooi— ee 
Slag. ordinary Jwpsae eee sh. ton 


canvas Ore— 
( 508 chrome) ex ship.. 





Roe k, ordinary 


Monazite—92z% 
Nickel— Oxide, No. 1..... Ib. 
N x » . 


Acids --Acetic. 
30% ch. pure 


Bricks, f.o.b., Pittsburg. M 
Clay, China—Am. com., 

ex-dock, N. Y 

Am. best,ex-dock, N. Y. 

English, common 


Oils—Black,reduced 29 gr.: 
25@30 cold test....... 
15 ee eer 


ic, cryst hoe eeeene 


Fire ony, ord 


GC arbolie, ee, 60%... 
rs 








c ‘oal Tar Pitch! Cylinder dari steam ref 
Dark filtered 
Light filtered 


_ Extra ce ld vom itaades 


acme sorta. ch. pure. 
Hydrofluoric, 36% 


Smalt, blue ordinary 





Naphtha, crade 68@72° 


Linseed, domestic raw.. 


Nitric, chem. pure 
Sulphuric, chem. pure.. 
Sulphurous, liquid anhy. 
iS enseccseen 


| | Copper: as 
} Copper —Carbonate. . 


& 


Calcutta, raw. 


Nitrate, crystals........ 


7 | Cream of Tartar-—-Crys. 





Refined wood, 95@97% Axle grease. 
i Wood grease 
| Ozokerite—Foreign . 
Paints and Color — 
Benzine, Sumatra 


Chrome green, common 


5 | Explosives— 
Blasting powder, A. 25 Ib. keg 
Blasting aoe B. 

**Rackarock,’ <o 
“ Rackarock,” I 
Judson R.R. powder.... 


Aluminum-—\Nitrate... . 
Oxide, com’l, common.. 


% 
a 


Sulphate, pure 


Ammonia—Aqua, 16° .. 
{o 


Silica re thick.. ; 


Lampblack, com’l 


(30% nitro-glycerine)... 
% nitro-glycerine).. 
t nitro-glycerine).. 
% nitro-glycerine).. 
% nitro-glycerine).. 


Ammoniaum— 
Bromide, pure 
Carbonate lump. 


ke SS eee 
Feldspar—Ground 
| Fluorspar—In bulk. 
Am. lump, ist grade... 


a Am. powd.. 
English flake 
Glassmakers, Foreign 

Metallic, brown 
Red 





Muriate, gran 


Gravel & crushed, 1st g 


Ocher, Am. common.... 
hs adéebehean wees ance 
Dutch, washed 
French, washed 

Orange mineral, / 
Foreign, as to make.. 

Paris green, pure, bulk. 

Red lead, American..... 


Nitrate,white. pure (99%) 





Foreign, lump 


Antimony } 
Fuller’s Earth— Lump. 100 Ibs. 


Needle, lump 





6 Refined lump 
94 | Graphite— 
12; Am. lump, f. o. b. Provi- 


Oxide, com’l white, 952. 
Com‘! white, 99% 





Sulphuret, com’l........ ., f. 0. b. Provi- et hag sezass toons e 
, hes b. 


Ultramarine. best...... 


a es German, lump 
Asphaltum— i 

oo ee sh ton 
Egypt ian, crude......... 
Trinidad, refined. 
San Valentino 
Seyssel (French) mastic.s 
Gilsonite, Utah, ordinary 
Bariam—(Cfar bonate, 
Lump, 80@90¢ ....sh. 


Quicksilver, bulk. . 


~ 


Ceylon, common 
i English, imported.... 

English, domestic.... 
White lead, Am., dry... 





Italian, pulv an 
5 | cman acest” aoaen 





English and French.. 
Infusorial Earth—Ground. 
American, BOND. ste ueess 


Whiting, common 
Gilders....... pkunee ea 
Zine white, Am.,ex.dry 


5a a 
, 
t Nw 


25.00@27.50 | 
Todine—Crude 
| Iron—Muriate 
Se 
Oxide, pure copperas col 
Purple-brown 
Vv — red 


Powdered, s0@908... Foreign, red seal, dry 
Chem. pure cryst.... 
Nitrate, powdered 
Oxide, com’l, hyd.eryst 
Hydrated, pure cryst. 


Foreign, in oil 


2, Potassium— 

Bicartonate cryst 
Powdered or gran.... 

Bichromate, Am 


Carbonate, hydrated... 


Barytes—Am. Cr., No. 1.sh.ton 


| Kaolin —(See Clay, China). 

| Kry olith—(See Cryolite. * 

| Lead—Acetate, white.. 
Com’l, broken 


a 
A} 


German, gray 
Snow white........ 
Bauxite—Ga. mines: 1st 


Cyanide (98@99<) 

Iodide , bulk 

Permanganate, pure cr. 

Prussiate, yellow. ..... 
Red 


a 250 Ibs bbl. 
) Mame cuekhease ane 
Crude,lump (95%) Greece Ig. ton 
Calcined (Greece). 
Bricks (Greece) 
Bricks, Am..,f.o.b..Pitts- 
0416 : | Magnesium— Oey ea 
Carbonate, light, fine pd Ib. 


era 
| Lime— Com., 


Second grade 





Sulphide, com’l......++. 
| Quartz—(See Silica), 


Com. strained (280 Ibs.). -bbl. 
Medium.............. ‘ 





Bone Ash .... . 












oo a 


40 | 


Re 


0434@.0 Rr | 
OTY4@ “0754 
.0734@..08 | 
0614 @.0814 
-0634@ .085¢ 
1046@.1134 


04144@.05 
0614 


28029 


1840. 19 


bone 
Isa 


Nore. —These quotations are for w holesale lots i in New York unless otherwise specified, and are generally subject to the usual trade discounts, 


4 —— of the ENGINEERING AND M:ning JouRNAL are requested to report any corrections needed, or to suggest additions which they may eonsider advisable. 
arket Reviews. 








Purest, POWAer...+..+20- 





JUN 














.064%@ 0834 | Palladium—Wire....... * 
RENIN 5.4 sad diseases x0'e sa 
| Potassium —lIn balls..... kg. 
ee grim, 
Rubidium —Pure........ 
Ruthenium—Powder.... * 
Rutile—Crude............ kg. 
Selenium-—Com‘l powder ‘* 
Sublimed powder - 
BCE. 2.2000 ieasine . 
Silicium—Com’l. ” 
Pure crystals.... ....... - 


ERAT. Bd 250s +000 


Strontium—Electrol.... grm 
Tantalium—Pure........ * 
Tellurium—Ch. p.sticks. kg. 
Pe ksassshsnnass ‘en 
eee - 


Thorium—Metallic....... g 
Nitrate 49@50¢ (N. Y.) 
MEINE 5 5sacesecses wink 
Uranium........ pbaesibac 
Nitrate (N. Y.)...... 
Vanadium—Fused....... g 
Wolfram—Fused, elect... 





Powder, 95@984%.......++ 





WREPEBER «<2 00000000 cco. SUM. 
Nitrate (N. Y.). oo 

| Zirconium—Con <see “Es 
Nitrate (N. Y.)...... is 





E 23, 1900, 











a 
Price. 
$2.0 


1. 
3.50 


4.35 
10 00@11,0 
6.0U0@B.00 
2.413.000 


2.54 14.0) 
2.75 

65 

40 
85@.1.10 


TGR. 


20.00 
043 
064 


0914 @.09% 


1.70@1,8) 
2. 10@2.20 
08 
45 


1.85 
2.05 
13.75 
8.004,9.00 
1.3 
1.75 
Moa .10 
2 
09 

A 

Al 


2.2543.00 


071, @.09\ 


Wb 
05 
0744 


02@.02% 


Price. 
$1.19 
571 
5.95 
9.04 
2.00 
19 
1.43 
1.50 
1.90 


4.280 5.9% 


1,02 

17.0 
5.95 

1.79 

= 


6.31@7. 


30: 9 
3.00 
3.09 
3.00 





2 3h 


“60 
6.19 
9.99 

5.71@6.0 

.20 
2.62 
3.81 

95 

95 

71 

17.85 
2.62 
4.76 
2.38 

B 

33.32 

42.64 

35.70 

QR. 56 

59, 50 


Price. | Cust. Meas 
“$0. 06@.09 | Salt— 
0134 J a sh. _ ton 
20 N. Y. agricultural...... 
.60 | Saltpeter—Crude....... 100 Ibs. 
.01@.0144 | _ Refined............+.0:. - 
Silica—Best foreign....lg. ton 
.014@.01% Ground quartz, ord....sh. ton 
Ee eer ee 
.014@.02% Lump quartz - 
024%@. 03144 | Glass sand..........0++. - 
.0234@ “O56 Silver—Chloride......... 07 
-16@.20 PRINS a Singisabcase ye “ 
U4 COREG, , 565s akeessenene * 
.29  Slate—Ground, black...sh. ton 
"30 | Ground, red and olive. 
5.50@ 6.00 | Sodium—aAcetate,com’l. Ib. 
a Bichromate........ 000 id 
.04@.05 | Chlorate, com'l........ ” d 
.05@.06 | Hyposulphite, Am..... 100 Ibs. 
30 | SOPTIBR 4 2 os sicceeses = 
-80 | Nitrite. 96@98%......... Ib. 
100) PSPORIG.... .cc0ccsesce0s é 
O00) PROMMRIBs 6i5065 scenic vied 
3 O01) CRING sis cscsvesssscee = 
Silicate, CONC. ......2000. = 
25.00 | BE sensasastantiess ” 
Sulphate, gran., puri’d. “* 
20.00| Sulphide................ id 
S5.00} BUDD... 6060 scscscase = 
32.00; Tungstate,com’l. ...... = 
40.00 | Sr as 
140.00 | Strontium—wNitrate....  ** 
1.00 | Sulphur—Roll..........100 Ibs. 
-60 | Ne os aco us-e A dnmhw ” 
.20@.21 Flowers, sublimed,. ” 
| Tale—N. C, 1st grade.. “Sh. ton 
.0934@.104| N.Y., Fibrous ase anys 
.1034@.1114 F rench, Ms is aGaas ayes 100 Ibs. 
-1134@.12% | Italian, Serr rr 
.0914@.0934 | Tin—Bichloride............ Ib. 
.0834@.10144 | Crystals.........seeeees i 
.1134@.164%4 Muriate, 36°.......... ne  * 
144@. 7% _ 52°,....6 Tore ” 
.2134@..26% Oxide, white,ch. pure.. 
16@.21 | Uranium —Oxide........ me 
§ Zinc — Metallic, ch. pure... ** 
12 CUTAN i660404%%000K0 - 
.65@.67 ROMIRNIND 4 50060 k0004e0G$%0 sad 
"GS: Pas xo snc0nss%0s caanus si 
76 BUlMAte. ..000 sores ise 
10 7 
12 THE RARE ELEMEN 
(84a 10 Prices given are at makers’ works in Ger. 
.05@.06 | many, unless otherwise noted. 
0914 Cust. Meas. 
Barium—Amalgam...... grm. 
Fed MMOD: «os au ssa a9 cise “ 
27 | Beryllium—Powder..... a 
Rd, NOMMRNE 655 ciisswannhsos a 
12@.15| Nitrate(N Y.).......... oz. 
37 | Boron—Amorphous, pure erm. 
-10/ Crystals, pure........... 
25] Nitrate(N. Y.).......000. lb. 
500 | OMMORIGMA. 6. o6sssccdsas kg. 
AAD 1 MNONENER oo oven sis'enanecce grm. 
03 | Cerium—Fused.......... grm. 
OS] Nitrate(N. V.)....0.0000. Ib. 
12@.20 | Chromium—Fused, Elect. kg. 
20@.35| Pure powder 95%......... - 
-9646 | Chem. pure cryst........ grm. 
0944 | Cobalt —(98@99Z).......... kg. 
ae 1 ae 
19.00 | Didymium-—Nitrate (N.Y.) oz. 
Oe | MND psa oe 5eebsa0aa eves grm. 
ane Nitrate (N. Y.).......... 02. 
.25@25.00 | Germanium—Powder.... grm 
PRS NN ccs cckssacses cvs “ 
-01°4@.0244 | Glucinum-— Powder...... + 
‘Rtg @ 0846] Crystals................ 
0944@. 11%4 DUGAN. Y.)scccccsses A 
Beet ERIINRS 5 og b 0's 4'o 9165 500-00 grm 
OG | BriGimma—...oi..cscccecces ” 
0844 | Lanthanum—Powder.... 
= | Electrol, in globules..... 
15 i Et i ae 
.46@. 4044 EIR. os sours eesie enn 
PAU TIN, Was wasenceee Z. 
10@. a | singnesiui—in bars.... kg. 
3 a ee . 
‘85 | TAOUOIE «se sese00 jes. 
-80 | Molybdenum--Fused. -..grm, 
74 Powder PN ek00d6 059000 kg. 
MG | BIODIGMA.... .coccseseeses grm. 


This table is revised up to June 


